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SOME ASPECTS OF THE AMERICAN SHAMAN.! 


BY ROLAND B. DIXON. 


IN any study of the religious beliefs and ceremonials of savage or 
semi-civilized peoples, either special or comparative, the shaman stands 
easily as one of the foremost figures. On almost every side of their 
religious life his influence makes itself felt, and his importance reaches 
out beyond the limits of religion into the domain of social life and organi- 
zation and governmental control. By some the term shaman is confined, 
and perhaps rightly, within somewhat narrow limits; if I may be par- 
doned the liberty, I shall here extend rather than restrict the meaning 
of the term, and shall use it as applying to that motley class of persons, 
found in every savage community, who are supposed to have closer 
relations with the supernatural than other men, and who, according 
as they use the advantages of their position in one way or another, are 
the progenitors alike of the physician and the sorcerer, the prophet, 
the teacher, and the priest. 

Although fundamentally the shaman is everywhere much alike, yet 
there are not inconsiderable differences apparent, both in his character 
and position. In discussing certain aspects of the shaman as he is found 
in America, we may, for the purposes of convenience, regard him from 
several points of view. He may be considered, first, in the making, — 
the predisposing character and circumstances, the indications of ap- 
proaching shamanhood, the sources of his power, and his preparation 
and training to become a full-fledged shaman. We may regard, also, 
the functions of the shaman, which are often various, and the method 
he employs in his profession. There is, further, the question of the 
organization of the shamans within the community, their position, and 
the influences which they exert, both as individuals and as a class. 

One of the broadest distinctions which may be made, in connection 
with the making of shamans, is that of sex, — whether the practice of 
shamanism is open freely to both sexes, or is more or less restricted to 
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one or the other. In this particular, America is at one with most of the 
rest of the world in that, predominantly, shamans are male. It by no 
means follows, however, that women are entirely excluded, for indeed 
there are few cases known where men exclusively perform this important 
function. Among various ‘tribes, in both North and South America, 
the number of women as compared to men in the profession is small, 
and in some instances no mention is made of women shamans at all. 
Yet in these cases there are often indications from other sources that 
they really did exist. We ought to expect, also, that in those tribes 
where the shaman was already well advanced on the way to becoming 
a priest, that the proportion of women would in most cases be very 
small. Opposed to this prevalence of men as shamans, we find in sev- 
eral sections women shamans equalling or even exceeding the men in 
importance, as in northern California, or among some of the Carib 
tribes. The element of sex appears again in another way, as among 
the tribes of Patagonia, where there was a curious custom which pre- 
scribed the wearing of female clothing by male shamans. This assump- 
tion of the apparel of the opposite sex seems rare in America, but 
somewhat analogous conditions exist among various tribes of north- 
eastern Asia. In general, then, it appears that in America women are 
widely permitted to become shamans, male shamans even in some 
cases having to assume women’s dress, and that the tendency toward 
the exclusion of women is not as strong as, for example, in much of 
Polynesia or in Australia. 

Next to questions of sex, one of the most important distinctions lies 
in ‘heredity. In numerous instances the position of shaman descends 
‘by inheritance, in either the male or female line, according to the pre- 
vailing system of tribal descent. In most such cases the assumption 
of shamanhood is not merely permissive, but mandatory, and refusal 
by the heir to accept the responsibilities was punished by the spirits 
with sickness or death. 

Contrasted with this hereditary principle, we find many tribes where 
it plays at best but a small part. That the position is anywhere regarded 
as exclusively to be attained by inheritance seems not to be the case. 
More commonly the hereditary element is only moderately developed, 
and the position of shaman may equally well be obtained as a result 
of individual initiative, the man or woman seeking to acquire the gift, 
the position being regarded as open to all. This conscious seeking is 
further not ruled out by inheritance; for while by inheritance the indi- 
vidual may secure one or two guardian spirits, for example, he often 
exerts himself to acquire others in addition. 

Contrasted both with the idea of inheritance and of conscious seeking, 
there is not infrequently something like a supposed selection of the 
individual by the supernatural beings who force him to enter the ranks 
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of the shamans, and who punish refusal with death. More rarely, per- 
haps, the selection is human, not divine; for the older shamans select 
those youths whom they regard as most likely to make good successors 
to themselves, and teach them the art, or train them to be their assist- 
ants. In such cases often the selection is made because of certain 
psychic qualities which the youth is thought to possess, such as a ten- 
dency to epileptic attacks. 

Where the future shaman is designated, either by heredity or by the 
spirits, indications are usually early apparent. These signs are in part 
purely subjective and personal, taking the form of dreams, visions, or 
extraordinary experiences; and partly patent to the world at large, in a 
growing abstraction of manner, a tendency toward solitude, or in some 
cases more or less frequent cataleptic seizures. To those who inherit 
their position, or have it thrust upon them by a higher power, these 
things come naturally, whereas the seekers after shamanhood must 
induce them artificially and consciously. To refuse to heed the call of 
heredity or the mandates of the gods is to bring down on the individual’s 
head the wrath of the beings by whose aid the shaman accomplishes 
his results, and such bold persons are punished by disease, loss of reason, 
or death. In the case of the individual seeker after shamanhood, the 
attitude is not, after all, very different from that of the ordinary seeker 
for a personal guardian or manitou. Both are consciously asking aid 
of the divine beings, and both employ as a whole similar methods, but 
the powers so gained are employed by one professionally, whereas the 
other looks at them in quite a different light. 

Whatever the sex, and in whatever manner the novice comes to be a 
member of the craft, the sources of his power, and the means by which 
he accomplishes his purposes are mainly four: He may derive his 
aid and secure his guardian from among the host of animal spirits; or 
from local spirits of various sorts and those of natural phenomena; or 
from the ghosts of the dead; or, lastly, from the greater deities them- 
selves. Of these, the first seems to be by far the most common in Amer- 
ica as a whole; and where, in some cases, the guardian spirits are not 
themselves animal, it sometimes occurs that the shaman’s powers are 
secured, at least in some degree, through their aid. Various local or 
disembodied spirits, or those of natural phenomena, seem perhaps the 
next most common source of power, and these are often conceived of as 
human or semi-human in form. A ghostly origin for the shaman’s 
power is, on the whole, rather rare; but we may see one form of the idea 
in the Tlingit method, adopted as a last resort by those seeking to acquire 
shamanistic strength, of sleeping on a grave, or biting off the finger of a 
corpse. That the power of the shaman comes directly or indirectly 
from one of the higher deities seems, also, a comparatively restricted 
belief in America. Such instances, however, as that of the Mohave are 
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striking, for here not only is the shaman supposed to secure his strength 
from the greater deities, but to have so secured it before birth, in the 
mythic age. 

But whatever the source of the power, and whether the individual 
inherits his position or not, there is a fairly definite method of procedure 
adopted by the novice in gaining control over the source of this strength. 
We may consider next, therefore, the means whereby the individual first 
puts himself in communication with that class of supernatural beings 
whose aid is to be his, or which he seeks, and with whom, once the 
connection is established, he always tries to become more and more 
familiar. 

It goes without saying almost, that the most widespread method is 
that of fasting and solitude. The weakening of the body and the 
stimulation of the imagination through these means is almost univer- 
sally regarded as one of the most efficient ways of getting into communi- 
cation with the unseen world, and is employed alike by the shaman 
novice and by the seeker for spiritual aid of all sorts. Very frequently 
there is added to this requirement of fasting and solitude that of bodily 
cleanliness. This may be attained by frequent bathing in remote lakes 
or streams, by the use of the sudatory, or by either of these means, with 
the added requirement of rubbing the body or scenting it with fragrant 
herbs and roots. Not infrequently, also, this exterior cleanliness must 
be accompanied by an inner cleansing as well, and we have then the use 
of various sorts of purgatives and emetics, as among the Muskogi, the 
Caribs, and other tribes. The underlying principle in this is, in many 
instances, clearly that the supernatural beings are displeased by bodily 
uncleanliness, and attracted by its opposite, and will therefore refuse 
to come to an applicant who does not present himself clean and sweet- 
smelling, or at least without the smell of mankind. 

These means alone are, however, often thought to be inadequate 
unless supplemented by some sort of offering or sacrifice. Such sacrifices 
are as a rule not great, and consist of a few beads, a little tobacco, or 
in some cases the offering of a few drops of the applicant’s blood. Such 
gifts are accompanied by a brief prayer to the spirit for aid. Animal 
sacrifice, under such conditions, seems almost if not quite unknown in 
America. 

The use of drugs to induce a stupor, in which the shaman novice is 
visited by the spirits, is in the northern continent rather rare, but appears 
much more frequently in South America, where the use of drugs is 
reported, or may be inferred, over large areas. That dreams are also 
a most important element in the initiation of the shaman’s association 
with the supernatural beings is well known, and these are as a rule 
made more vivid by the fasting and solitude which, as already stated, 
almost invariably form part of the preliminary training. 
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Where the position of shaman is one acquired by inheritance, these 
various methods become perhaps less necessary, as the association be- 
tween the man and his supernatural guardian is already established. 
Yet in a modified way they are used, nevertheless, for the novice must, 
after receiving the indications of his approaching shamanhood, in any 
case submit to certain food restrictions, must make small offerings to 
his ancestors’ guardian spirits, who are now his guardians, and must, 
through dreams or trances, get instructions from them and learn 
their songs and secrets. Not infrequently we find the idea, that the 
supernatural beings resent, so to speak, the change of ownership, and 
are at first more or less hostile to the new shaman. He must, therefore, 
by the use of the same methods which others employ to attract to them- 
selves the spirits in the first place, now proceed to “tame” those which 
he inherits, and bring them to regard him in a more friendly light. 

A not unimportant feature of this period of preparation and training 
is to be noted in regard to whether it is a purely individual affair or 
whether the novice receives more or less actual teaching and super- 
vision from other older shamans. It is probable that in most if not all 
cases there is something of this element of instruction, for how other- 
wise could the novice learn so well the numerous tricks of the trade ? 
That it is pronounced often is shown by many instances in both conti- 
nents. In such cases, as a rule, the novice must make heavy payments 
to his teachers for their services, and the fact that he is getting instruc- 
tion is not kept secret. Not only, however, is the instruction open and 
definite, but a more or less public ceremonial of initiation is held, 
through which the novice must pass before being recognized as a member 
of the craft. An example of such a ceremonial which will at once occur 
to all is that of the Midéwiwin of the Ojibwa. In some instances, indeed, 
such ceremonials constitute perhaps the most important, as certainly 
they do the most spectacular, of all the ceremonies of the people. On 
the other hand, there are many instances where the novice, although 
actually instructed and trained by the older shamans, is so taught in 
secret, and is supposed by the people at large to acquire all his know- 
ledge in a mysterious way. 

So far, then, as regards the making of the shaman in America, we may 
say that the position is most commonly filled by men, is very commonly 
one of his own conscious seeking, and that he obtains his powers through 
the mediation of a supernatural guardian spirit, generally animal in 
character, with which he strives to come into communication through 
solitary fasting, bodily cleanliness, and gifts, and that he receives more 
or less direct and open tutelage from the older shamans in the practices 
of his adopted art. 

Having briefly considered the means by which the individual becomes 
a member of the class of shamans, we may next inquire as to their 
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functions. From his position as mediator between men and the super- 
natural powers, the functions of a shaman are naturally complex, 
developing along the various lines in which he may be of service to the 
community. Typically the shaman is, in the lower stages of culture, at 
once healer, sorcerer, seer, educator, and priest; but while often the 
single shaman sums up in himself thus all or most of these functions, 
there is frequently specialization, as a result of which each of these 
activities is exercised by a different person. 

It is as healer, as the medicine-man, that the American shaman is 
perhaps best known, and it is this function of his which comes out most 
strongly in those tribal groups whose general culture is lowest and least 
differentiated. As healer, the shaman’s methods of procedure may be 
considered under two heads: those in which the pain or disease is 
mastered and expelled directly by the shaman himself, with or without 
the help of his spirit guardians; and those where the shaman, become 
really more of a priest, carries out a more or less elaborate ceremonial, 
which, in virtue of its own inherent magical power, effects a cure, or 
through which the greater gods exert themselves to aid the sufferer. 

The first of these methods follows naturally from the wellnigh 
universal savage theory of disease ; namely, that it is due to the presence 
in the body of some tangible, albeit mysterious, object placed there 
magically by a sorcerer or inimical spirit. Obviously, the logical method 
of cure is to extract this object, and this becomes the shaman’s task. 
The object itself is variously conceived of —it is a fragment of bone 
or stone, a sharp thorn, a hair-like object, a tiny worm, a small animal, 
or in some cases a mysterious needle-shaped object. In the extraction 
of this source of pain, the most common means employed is sucking, 
either directly with the lips or by means of a tube. Sometimes the 
“pain” is extracted invisibly through a feather, the tip of which is 
placed on the body while the other end is held in the mouth, or through 
a cord. In other cases blowing, rather than sucking, is employed, or 
rubbing and pinching, or an actual incision is made in the skin, to facili- 
tate the emergence of the deadly body. Once extracted, the source of 
trouble must be destroyed, or rendered innocuous, by burning, throwing 
into running water, burial, or by swallowing by the shaman. Often, if 
not always, it is shown to the patient and his friends, and sometimes may 
even be handled bv them. 

Another type of procedure, rather less common than the above, is 
found in those cases where the shaman is called upon to resuscitate a 
person in a swoon or coma, supposed to be due to the absence of the 
patient’s soul. This problem clearly requires wholly different methods, 
and the shaman therefore goes into a trance, and either sends his own 
spirit in search of the missing one, or utilizes his guardian spirits by 
making them undertake the quest. Although the use of this method 
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may be widely spread throughout the whole of America, it is perhaps 
most common in the northwestern portion of the northern continent. 
The fact that the method is also rather common in northeastern Asia 
may perhaps in this connection be significant. 

As a rule there is little separation of the ability to diagnose a case 
and to cure it, as scems to have been the case in New Zealand, for 
instance. In California, however, among the Pomo, this distinction is 
made, and while one shaman determines the nature and cause of the 
trouble, another must be called in to effect the cure. 

Of the second type of the healer’s functions, the use of formule seems 
to be the simplest. In northwestern California, and also to a consid- 
erable extent among the Cherokee, the cure is effected, not through 
the extraction of a tangible object from the patient’s body, but by the 
mere exact repetition of a traditional formula, recounting the occur- 
rence of a similar malady in mythic times, and the curing of this first 
patient. The mere repetition of this myth, accompanied by a brief 
prayer to the being who had brought about this first cure, often with the 
addition of the use of certain herbs in a purely ceremonial manner, is 
sufficient to relieve the sufferer. Here, then, is a wholly different point 
of view. The shaman no longer personally accomplishes the cure, but 
brings it about by the use of a charm, whose efficacy consists in its rit- 
ual repetition or performance, and which depends for its power, not 
on the shaman’s individual spirit guardians, but on the greater super- 
natural beings of mythic times. In theory, at least, any one, be he 
shaman or not, may produce the same result by the proper use of such 
a formula. 

A much more highly developed form of this idea is shown in the case 
of the Navaho and Apache. Here, as is well known, there is in use the 
remarkable series of enormously complicated ceremonials, with their 
hundreds of songs, their dances and elaborate sand-paintings, the 
whole ritual lasting for a period of many days. These ceremonies, as 
well in song, impersonation, and in paintings, refer to the greater gods 
of the people, and it is in the exact accuracy of the performance and in 
the magical virtue resident in the sand of the paintings that their power 
and ability to cure lies. Here, also, the ceremony is not always directed 
to the well-being of a single individual, for others may share in the 
virtue of the rite and the efficacy resident in the sand. The shaman 
here has outgrown the narrower limits of the class, and takes on more 
and more the character of a priest. Possibly into this same class of 
ceremonies may be put, at least in part, the curious ritual formerly 
held by the Iroquois, so graphically described in the Jesuit Relations. 
Among these tribes, sickness was supposed in many cases to be due to 
an unsatisfied wish or unfulfilled dream, and the sufferer propounded 
his desire or dream in the form of a riddle, which had to be guessed, 
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and the desired object secured, or the dream enacted in order to bring 
about a cure. In serious cases, where the patient was a person of 
importance, the whole population of the village veritably ran amuck 
in connection with the affair, and the uproar and confusion of the 
Ononhouaria was repeated. Here, also, apparently mimetic dances 
played a part, as did the ritual obscenities of which the Jesuits spoke 
with horror. 

With some exceptions, the shaman as healer made comparatively 
little use of drugs. Fragrant roots and herbs were sometimes burned, 
infusions were rubbed or blown upon the body, but merely as charms, 
and only rarely were drugs so used that any medicinal effect was possible. 

Inextricably associated with the functions of healer is its opposite, 
that of sorcerer. Where sickness is thought to be mainly due to the 
presence in the body of objects placed there magically, the shaman is 
supposed in most cases to be responsible. The sorcerer accomplishes 
his ends, as a rule, by the miraculous shooting, throwing, or blowing of 
the “‘ pain” into the body of the victim, distance being no bar to the suc- 
cess of his evil deeds. The use of sympathetic magic, widely employed 
in other parts of the world to cause sickness and death by sorcerers, 
although used, seems on the whole in America to be less prevalent. 

Other features of the shaman’s work as sorcerer lie in the preparation 
of love-charms, hunting-charms, and in the control of weather, crops, 
and game. So far as regards the latter, at least, the shaman has less to 
do in those tribes where the institution of the personal manitou is known 
than where it is absent, for where practically every one has his personal 
manitou there is no need of calling in outside aid. In his control over 
crops, and over rain as desired for the growth of crops, the shaman 
as a rule yields as a single personality to the elaborately organized 
shaman and other secret society ceremonials. Under such conditions, 
the shaman again takes on a more priestly character, and the ritual 
grows in importance and its magical quality becomes more and more 
prominent. 

As part and parcel of his functions as sorcerer, the various tricks and 
feats of legerdemain must be considered, which the shaman must 
always have at his command. These are partly practical, such as the 
simple feats of concealing the objects which he pretends to remove 
from the patient, and partly designed to overawe and impress the people 
with the proofs of his supernatural power. One of the features con- 
nected with this idea is, of course, the claim that the shaman is able to 
transform himself at will into the form of some animal or bird, as a bear, 
a wolf, cougar, owl, etc. These beliefs, world-wide in distribution, 
appear in many parts of America, from the Eskimo in the north to the 
Amazonian tribes in the south, and from the Iroquois in the east to 
the Californian tribes in the west. 
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As seer or prophet the shaman exhibits one of his most common 
functions, and one in which his supposed close intimacy with the super- 
natural beings is of most direct help. It is from them that he gains the 
information sought, be it as to the whereabouts of lost articles, of game 
or foe, or the determination of guilt. In some cases the shaman insists 
on complete seclusion, and lies bound within a closed hut; in others 
the ceremony occurs in the presence of spectators, but only under cover 
of darkness. Again, the shaman goes into a trance in full view of the 
multitude, and on awakening discloses the information sought. In 
most cases the shaman’s familiars are supposed to come bodily to the 
spot and converse audibly with the seer, who often exercises consider- 
able ventriloquistic skill in imitating their approach and varied voices. 

The spiritual flight of the shaman himself, in search of information, 
so characteristic of the shamans in northeastern Siberia, seems on the 
whole rare. Other methods of prophesying, such as divination, were also 
largely in use in certain sections, and ranged from the simplest to the 
more complicated methods, involving the use of the tonalamatl, as 
among the Nahua people in Mexico. 

The function of priest, understanding by that one which involves 
the individual as a leader of others in a more or less communal cere- 
mony, and as a mediator in the more direct sense between man and the 
gods — this function of the shaman is but slightly developed among 
those tribes which are in the lower stages of culture. Over large areas, 
therefore, one can hardly speak of the shaman as in any real sense a 
priest. For although there may be elaborate ceremonials in use, as 
for instance in the Northwest Coast area, the shaman as such does not 
play a leading part. Throughout the Plains, however, the shaman takes 
on a more decidedly priestly character, the generalized shaman becomes 
differentiated, and in the custodians of the sacred palladia of the tribe 
and the men who have in their keeping also the myths associated with 
the ceremonials held in their honor we have a class of persons whose 
character is much higher and more dignified than that of the Healer- 
Sorcerer-Seer; so much so, indeed, that we can no longer strictly call 
them shamans. A considerable development of the priestly function 
may also be seen among the Muskogi, particularly in the case of the 
Natchez, with their remarkable cult and so-called temple. In the South- 
west, again, the priestly character of the shaman becomes conspicuous. 
Among the still more highly cultured peoples of Mexico and Central 
America, of Peru and Colombia, the priestly element becomes exalted 
to the first place, reaching a position of importance almost if not quite 
equal to that in the Old World. 

Lastly, as educator the importance of the shaman is by no means 
small. Almost universally the keepers and preservers of myth and tra- 
dition, and of such arts as writing and divination, they either passively 
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or actively taught their knowledge, which was the tribal wisdom, to 
the younger generation. Where, even in a generally undeveloped 
culture as in Central California, there existed some sort of secret societies, 
the shamans were the teachers who instructed the boys and young 
men through long weeks and months of seclusion in the dance-house. 
The same holds true, more or less, where ceremonies of initiation were 
held for all young men. As we pass into the Southwest, and on into 
Mexico and Peru, we find the shaman-priest becoming a real educator, 
having charge of the boys and instructing them in all the knowledge 
and arts which men must know. In other parts of the world we find 
this same importance of the shaman as educator, as for example in 
Oceanica where, in such institutions as the men’s-house, or in the initia- 
tion ceremonies in Australia, the shamans are often the persons who 
give long and careful instruction, mental, moral, and physical, to their 
charges. 

Although these varied functions of healer, sorcerer, seer, priest, and 
educator have been here discussed as separate, in reality, among all 
tribes in the lower stages of culture, they are, as has been said, all more 
or less combined in any given individual. In these stages commonly 
all the functions coéxist, although in unequal proportions, and we have 
in the shaman here an undifferentiated type. As a rule the functions 
of healer and sorcerer overshadow enormously all the rest, and it is only 
as the general culture level rises, and the life of the people becomes 
more complex, that from the earlier undifferentiated type the clearer 
figures of the priest-educator, the healer-sorcerer, and the seer begin to 
emerge. 

A factor of interest in connection with shamanism lies in the degree 
of organization which the shamans as a class exhibit. Presumably in 
all cases there exists some degree of fellowship and association between 
the different individuals of the craft. This may, however, be very vague 
and undefined, or, on the other hand, quite definite and exact. In general, 
the greater the degree of differentiation in function, the greater the 
tendency for the members of each class to become organized. Where, 
as in California or throughout the Great Basin area, there is little spe- 
cialization, there isin turn littleorganization. Among the Algonquin tribes 
of the Great Lakes, however, where specialization has become more 
conspicuous, the rather definite organization of the Midé exists. In 
the Southwest, with the greater growth of the priestly element, we have 
in the various societies of the Hopi the principle carried farther. 
Finally, in Mexico and Central America, and again in Peru, the organ- 
ization of the priest-shaman reaches its highest development, the whole 
great hierarchy of priests, particularly in Peru, not only ordering and 
controlling itself, but reaching out over and in a sense comprehending 
the entire state. 
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Still another aspect of the shaman deserves brief mention, and that 
is his position, his standing and influence in the community. It is inevi- 
table, of course, that in any community he who wields a power so enor- 
mous in its possibilities as does the shaman should occupy a place of 
great prominence. His position is, therefore, normally one of very con- 
siderable importance. He must be treated with respect, and his wishes 
consulted, lest in anger he bring sickness and death upon those who 
displease him. Very commonly he is wealthy, as his services for good 
or evil command large fees, especially if for evil, as sorcery is always a 
dangerous profession; for even if the shaman escape the wrath of the 
relatives of his victim, the evil meditated may fail of its mark, and recoil 
upon its sender. Powerful, and possessed often of considerable wealth, 
the shaman is thus in many cases the real ruler of the people, particu- 
larly among those tribes where social and governmental organization 
is undeveloped, where there is no centralized civil power to dispute 
the claims of religion, and where the more or less peaceful character 
of the tribe has retarded the growth of military power. Where, however, 
these conditions change, the position of the shaman generally changes 
also. Among the Plains people, for example, where war assumed so 
great a prominence, and social and governmental organization were 
moderately developed, the importance of the shaman waned before 
that of the war leader and chief, and only in times of peace did the 
shamans as a class somewhat regain their prestige. With the Iroquois, 
indeed, where war and conquest became the whole end of life, the im- 
portance of the shaman decreased still further. 

If there were no other factors which came in, we might expect to 
find a similar overshadowing of the shaman-priest in Mexico, where 
military ideals and traditions grew almost of necessity out of the long 
contest of the Nahua people for their national existence. But here the 
subordination was to a considerable extent counteracted by the organi- 
zation of the priests as a class, and by the greater complexity of the 
religious life, which, with its multitude of deities and temples, with 
their frequent elaborate ceremonials and appalling sacrifices, kept the 
priest-shaman always a factor of importance. This was still more true 
in Peru, where we may say that the Inca power was in some degree 
a theocracy, in which the priest-king, once presumably elective, had 
become virtually a hereditary ruler, at once head of church and state, 
claiming divine origin and receiving divine honors. 

It is apparent, also, that with growth of culture the functions of the 
shaman suffer a change. In the lower stages, it is as healer-sorcerer 
that he is most conspicuous, the priestly function being in general com- 
paratively unimportant. With the development of more elaborate 
ceremonial and a greater depth of religious belief, the quality of healer- 
sorcerer becomes relatively less apparent, and the feeling of a need for a 
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mediator between man and the higher gods, the necessity for a class 
of persons who shall be the conservators of the ever-increasing bulk 
of ritual, lead to the growth of the priestly function. The shaman-sor- 
cerer, however, does not disappear by any means, but merely wanes 
before the shaman-priest. Once, however, the change begins, the pres- 
tige and influence of the shaman-sorcerer rapidly decays, and among 
those tribes where ritual and religious life has reached its highest 
development, the shaman as a healer-sorcerer plays but an humble part 
compared with those who, by the growth of the priestly function, have 
become true priests. 

In large degree, the shaman in America may be said as a type to 
exemplify one of the most characteristic attributes of the Indian as a 
race. For the shaman, at least in his lower stages, like the ordinary 
man, obtains his mysterious powers from supernatural helpers, acquired 
through fasting, dreams, and visions; he differs from the ordinary 
man chiefly in the extent and character of the help secured. To the one 
his manitou or personal totem is something sacred, awful, called on 
only in times of direst need, a single guardian, whose identity is jealously 
concealed; to the other not one but many spirits minister, with them 
the shaman comes to be almost on terms of intimacy, and of them he re- 
quires constant and varied aid in the calling by which he makes his living. 
Inasmuch, therefore, as one of the most striking characteristics of the 
American Indian lies in the wide prevalence of the idea of the personal 
manitou, we may find in the development and in the person and position 
of the shaman a significant instance of the unity of race feeling which 
can be recognized throughout almost the whole of American culture. 
As compared with their representatives in other parts of the world, 
the shamans in America seem to show, both in their making and in 
their whole character, less reliance on the dead, the ancestral spirits, 
than do those of other regions. This lack of dependence upon the dead 
is an example of the general weakness of the whole idea of ancestral 
worship in America as compared with Polynesia and large parts of Asia. 

The American shaman thus, in his lack of dependence on ancestral 
spirits and the greater deities, and in deriving his powers from animals 
and natural phenomena, exemplifies strikingly the spirit of the American 
Indian as a race; and in the general uniformity of these characteristics 
throughout both continents serves as an illustration of the belief that 
in spite of minor differences as among themselves the culture of the 
American Indians is fundamentally one in type, influenced perhaps 
slightly here and there by other cultures, but yet in spite of this autoch- 
thonous. 
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MYTHS OF THE NEZ PERCE INDIANS.’ I. 


BY HERBERT J. SPINDEN. 


INTRODUCTION. — The following myths were collected by the Nez 
Percé Expedition of the Peabody Museum of Harvard University, 
during the summer of 1907. They were taken down, some in native 
text and some in close translations made by an interpreter, and are now 
given with the least possible changes. They were related, for the most 
part, by Jonas Hayes, an old man past seventy years of age. Jonas 
Hayes is now a ringleader of the renegades, but for many years he was 
a Methodist minister, and before that he was a shaman and a chief. 
He is considered an excellent authority on the old times, and is doubtless 
more sincere in his savagery than in his civilization. 

One or two short tales were obtained from other sources with less 
accuracy. Parallels were obtained from compositions written by some of 
the Indian pupils in the government school at Lapwai, Idaho. These 
pupils were examined through the kindness of Mr. O. H. Lipps, the 
Indian Agent. These stories, while in some cases the same as those told 
by Jonas Hayes, showed in other cases a composite character. 

The principal figure in Nez Percé mythology is Coyote (Itseyeye). 
He combines the réle of the culture-hero with that of the buffoon and 
dupe. There is no real creation of the people, only an ascent from a 
lower world into an upper world already populated by animals. Coyote 
is frequently a transformer, but his character is inconsistent. Most of 
the myths are animal stories pure and simple; a few, however, concern 
human beings, and one in this collection falls under the head of Boy- 
Hero Myths. Five is very strongly evident as the sacred number as 
opposed to four in the Plains. 

Many of the incidents in the myths show affiliations with the Plains, 
the Great Basin, and the Pacific Coast tribes. There is a considerable 
remainder not found in any published material. This would be doubtless 
much lessened were there more information on the mythology of the 
Basin Area, especially the Shoshone, the interior Salish, and the other 
tribes of the same linguistic stock as the Nez Percé. The notes point 
out the most noticeable similarities to published mythologies. 


I. CREATION STORY. 


Coyote was chief of the animals. Now, he told them that the tribes 
of men were coming near, one and all. Everything he said came true. 
Then he said to them, ‘‘To-morrow the people will come out of the 
ground, so I will name them and they will spread out.”” Then he named 


1 Read at the Nineteenth Annual Meeting of the American Folk-Lore Society, Chi- 
cago, IIL 
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them, he named them: till he had named all. And the people came out, 
and Coyote had no name for himself. Many people came out. Then he 
named himself Coyote. Thus came people, not we alone, but all people. 


2. ILTSWEWITSIX, THE KAMIAH MONSTER. 


There was an enormous something that was named Iltswewitsix.' 
That monster called all birds, all animals, and all things to him and 
swallowed them. Now Coyote heard about that monster and started 
towards him. The trail? he took went by Umatilla, Wallowa, and 
Imnaha. He crossed the Imnaha River and with his flint spear he dug 
through the ridge just across the Snake River from Whitebird. He 
crossed the Snake River and went up Whitebird Creek till he reached 
the top of the Salmon River Mountains on the north side. The monster 
was near that place. 

There Coyote bound his head with grass and tied himself down 
with Coyote rope.* The monster beyond called out, ‘You and I, let 
us try who can suck the other into his body.”’ Coyote mystified Ilts- 
wewitsix, who said to himself, ‘‘I wonder where that person is.” Then 
Coyote nodded his head and Iltswewitsix saw him. Coyote stood up 
and the monster said to him, ‘‘ You suck in with your breath first.” 
Coyote sucked so hard that he made Itswewitsix move one of his legs. 
Then Iltswewitsix said to Coyote, “It is now my turn.” He drew a 
breath, he drew another breath, and the two breaths broke the rope, 
and Coyote ran till he came to the mouth of the monster. Then he said, 
“‘Open your mouth and I will go in.” The monster said, “Go in at the 
nose,”’ but Coyote said, “No.” Coyote went in and kept on till he was 
where the monster’s heart hung.‘ There he built a fire and cut away 
the flesh with his five knives. The monster asked Coyote in vain to 
come out. He said, ‘Let me vomit you,” and Coyote replied, ‘‘ No, 
people might find out.” He kept on cutting. The monster said, “‘ Then 
go out at the ears or at the nose.” At last the heart came off and Coyote 


1 Iltswewitsix is described as having been something like a deer. The quickly indrawn 
breath of a frightened deer seems to have suggested the monster. The “‘heart”’ of the 
monster is still pointed out, where Coyote set it down, as a small rocky hill on the east 
bank of the Clearwater River at Kamiah. Other parts of the body are sometimes located 
farther down the river, and the animal seems to have figured in other myths or in vari- 
ants of this one. General similarities are seen in the place monsters of surrounding 
tribes. See, especially, Simms, Traditions of the Crows, p. 305. 

2 The trail given in this story is the one travelled when passing from the Umatilla 
country to the Clearwater valley. Where Coyote dug through is now the saddle at the 
head of Divide Creek. 

* Coyote rope, or Coyote lariat, is a long trailing vine, sometimes several inches thick 
at the base, and commonly called ‘‘ smoke-wood.” 

‘ The cutting of a monster’s heart from inside his body is a common motive. See 
Boas, Kathlamet Texts, p. 65; McDermott, ‘Folk-Lore of the Flathead Indians of 
Idaho,” Jour. Am. Folk-Lore, vol. xiv, pp. 240, 241; Simms, Traditions of the Crows, p. 
305; Dorsey, Traditions of the Osage, p. 42. 
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went out behind. The monster died and Coyote slaughtered him and 
gave all the people a piece. At Kamiah he put down the heart. Thus he 
delivered all the people. 


3. HOW THE SALMON GOT OVER THE FALLS. 


They were camped on Craig Mountain. Coyote had one son, and 
this boy killed a deer at the head of Captain John Creek. Then that 
boy asked Coyote and another old man to go and get the deer. Coyote’s 
boy played a trick on his father, for he gave him a rope that was made 
of gut." The men set out to get the deer, and when they arrived at the 
place they found the meat. The other man told Coyote to pack the 
backbone. They started up the hill, but had not gone two hundred 
feet when Coyote’s rope broke. He spliced the rope. Then he went 
about sixty feet and the rope broke again. Thus the rope broke five 
times and Coyote got tired. The other man had gone on and left him. 
Coyote sat down and saw the Snake River below him. Then he took 
that backbone and threw it down the hill. 

Coyote thought to himself, ‘I will go down to the river and take a 
swim.”” He was swimming when he saw a riffle of waves just below 
him. He swam down to the waves and then he saw another patch and 
he thought he would swim to them. Then he swam all the way down 
the river. He swam down just this side of the Great Falls and he heard 
the five girls who owned that dam. 

Then Coyote wished to be a baby in a cradle that was laid across 
two logs and floating down stream. The girls said, ‘“Somebody must 
have been drowned up stream, for there is a baby floating down.” The 
girls started a swimming race to the baby on condition that it should 
belong to the one who reached it first. So the girls swam out to it, and 
the oldest one got there first and lifted it out. So it belonged to the 
oldest one. They took it home and gave it some dried salmon, which 
it ate up very quickly. They kept feeding it. After it had been two 
days with them, the girls decided to go and dig some roots. They took 
the baby with them, and pretty soon it grew very thirsty and its throat 
became dry — aq, aq, aq.” Now, out of these five girls the youngest 
knew the baby was really Coyote. The baby’s foster-mother told it 
to crawl down to the river. They watched it going down. 

Pretty soon Coyote came to the camp, and there he brought out the 
kettles and cooked himself some salmon. He ate till he could eat no 
more. Then Coyote thought he might just as well open that dam, so 
he tore the dam open. The girls saw the salmon jumping in the water 


1 This incident, together with the breaking of the dam, are repeated in Teit, Traditions 
of the Thompson River Indians, pp. 26, 27. 

2 Imitations of sounds for the sake of emphasis play an important part in Nez Percé 
myths as recited. 
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above the dam and Coyote called out to them, ‘Our dam has gone 
out.” 

These girls had a spoon made of mountain-sheep horn. Coyote took 
this and put it over his head. Each one as she came would hit him over 
the head with a stick and he would laugh. Then he came up the river. 
And that is the way the salmon got up river. 


4. THE LOG WORM. 


The Worm used to have ten fire-pokers. He used to kill every one he 
could. He was blind and he counted those sticks over and over, all day 
long. 
Nakts tiwanitas * — one poker. 
Lepit tiwanitas — two pokers. 
Mitat tiwanitas— three pokers (etc.). 


Thus he would count all the pokers, first on one side, then on the other. 

Coyote came to the house one day. He heard him count. He went in 
and watched him count the pokers. Then Coyote thought it would be 
fun to hide one poker from him. Then the Worm counted and missed 


one poker. 
Nakts tiwanitas — one poker. 
Lepit tiwanitas — two pokers (etc. up to nine). 


He counted over once more and missed it again. Then he counted 
several times and missed one poker for sure. Then he knew some one 
had taken that poker. | 

Now, he had a kamo’ rope. He went to the door and tied that rope 
across it so close that nothing could get out. Then the Worm went 
back and got a club and began to thrash the floor with it. He pounded 
away till Coyote almost yelled; then the Worm made a swinging blow 
and killed Coyote. 

Then the Worm came and felt of him, and after he had done this he 
knew it was Coyote. He untied the door, dragged Coyote down to the 
creek and threw him in. So Coyote floated down a bend and a half and 
then he floated to the bank. Magpie was flying along when he saw 
Coyote lying there. Magpie said to himself, “I wonder if there is any 
matter in his eyes.” The pecking brought Coyote to. Then Magpie 
said to Coyote, ‘You are crazy, that Worm has been there for many 
years killing people. You had better return, enter, take one poker and 
then go out of the house. You will see him tie the rope across the door 
again. When you hear him begin to pound, set fire to the house.” 

So Coyote took another stick and carried it out. Coyote saw him 


1 Tiwanitas is said to be the term for a fire-poker in the Yakima language. The myth 
probably was borrowed from the Yakima. 

2 Kamo is the Nez Percé term for the Indian hemp plant (A pocynum cannabinum) and 
also for the rope made from it. 
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tie the rope fast and then begin to pound. At once Coyote started a fire 
around the house. When the fire was well started, Coyote cried out, 
‘Old man, we are afire!’”? The house burned till Coyote heard something 
pop. So Coyote named him, saying: “‘ You will be nothing but a Worm.” * 


5- COYOTE AND WINTER HAVE A WAR. 


Yaunyaiye said to Coyote, ‘You cannot do anything to me.” Then 
Coyote answered, “You are good for nothing; I could kill you if I 
wanted to.’’ They were both angry, so they agreed to have war. They 
named three months for endurance to see who was the best man.’ 
Then Coyote said to Yaunyaiye. “Let us have war for five months,” ® 
They made up the contract how they would have the battle, but nobody 
knew how Coyote had planned to kill Yaunyaiye. Coyote collected 
all the winter food he could. He took the fat off the bear and all other 
animals. Both arranged so they were ready when the time came. 

Yaunyaiye came to Coyote and said, ‘‘When you are ready we will 
have the war.”? Then Coyote answered, “Let us begin now.” In the 
middle of the night Coyote woke up and went out. He saw the snow 
was over everything. Now he had made his house-poles out of large 
trees, perhaps two feet in diameter. It snowed the entire first month. 
The snow reached a long way up the side of the house. It snowed till 
about the middle of the second month. The snow almost covered the 
house then. After Coyote had lived through four months, Yaunyaiye 
began to give up. Coyote lasted through and killed Yaunyaiye. Then 
Coyote would come out of his house and go down to the river. He would 
see the ice going down and it would be crying. Coyote would pick up a 
stone and hit it. 


6. COYOTE AND THE GRIZZLY BEAR. 


There was a she-grizzly bear who was always angry. One day she 
was travelling through the woods and there she came to a camp of 
Indians. Soon she began to eat them all. In the evening, when she 
returned home, she had a bad headache. During the night she became 
very sick because she had eaten a great many Indians. She lay in bed 
for a week and almost died. She wanted Coyote to come and heal her. 


1 This formula of transformation is very much like that found among the Maidu 
and other Californian tribes. 

3 Contests between hot and cold weather are found among the Thompson River 
Indians. Here, also, Coyote is spoken of as being master of cold weather. Teit, op. cit. 
PP- 4% 49) 55, 56. 

8’ There were nine months or seasons in the old Nez Percé calendar. The four months 
during which winter held his own were — 

Saxliw4li (the beginning of cold weather). 
Heékwix (embryo deer about six inches long). 
Wildpip (middle of winter), 

Alitim4l (sprouting leaves). 
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People told Coyote that she wanted him because she was very weak 
and could not stand up alone. But Coyote answered: ‘“‘I do not care 
if she dies. It would not hurt me or anybody else. Everybody would 
be glad of it.”? But his wife told him to go in company with some others. 
So he went to the sick one who had sent for him. 

After a time he came to the house where the Grizzly Bear was. He 
healed her. He told her the reason she was sick was from eating too 
many choke-cherries. He thought all the people would run away from 
the Grizzly Bear if he told her she had eaten the people. Now, when 
he was all ready to run off, he told her she was sick from eating Indians. 

The Grizzly Bear jumped up and chased Coyote. He ran up the 
hills; he ran down the valleys; he ran through the woods. At last he 
changed himself into a buffalo eating grass by the trail.' Grizzly Bear 
thought she would catch Coyote, no matter into what animal he changed 
himself. Now, she saw the buffalo and was going to kill it, when she 
saw the tracks of Coyote going right by. When she had passed by, he 
changed himself back to his own form. He called after the Grizzly Bear 
and said, “ You are only a foolish old animal; you can never catch me.” 
When the Grizzly Bear heard Coyote’s voice she quarrelled with him 
and ran after him again. 

After a while Coyote turned himself into an old man who had small- 
pox. He was in a house by the trail. His clothes were old and torn. 
When the Grizzly Bear came up she looked into the house. She asked 
the man if any one had passed. He told her a man had crossed the river. 
She saw the bridge with tracks on it. The bridge was made of willows. 
Now, she thought she could get across on that bridge, so she walked 
on it. She broke the bridge, fell into the water, and was drowned. 

Then Coyote turned himself into his old form and went back to the 
people. He told them he had killed the Grizzly Bear. 


7. COYOTE AND SALMON. 


Once Coyote was travelling up river. There were plenty of large fish 
swimming in the river and Coyote called out for Salmon to swim up 
to him so Coyote could catch him. He said, “‘O big Salmon, swim up to 
me.” Coyote was very hungry and tired. He sat down beside a tree 
in the shade. After a while Salmon came. Coyote had a torn blanket; 
he waded into the river and tried to cover Salmon with the blanket. 
But Salmon tore the blanket to pieces and swam away. Coyote got 
tired trying. 

Then Coyote hit his lips with his fist, and little creatures ran out of 
his mouth? and told him what he should do. They said to him, “‘ Get 

1 See Dorsey, The Pawnee, p. 429, for example of transformation into a person who 


gives wrong advice. 
2 Supernatural advisers are very common and take many forms; such as talking 
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a large stick, and when that fish swims up to you hit him with the stick.” 
After a while Salmon came again. First Coyote hollowed out a place 
into which Salmon could swim and then he killed Salmon. 

He built a fire on the ground to cook the fish. Then he went to sleep 
in the shade near the fire.’ The other animals were looking for birds’ 
eggs. They saw Coyote and went right up to him. They said, ‘‘ Let us 
eat this ourselves.”” Now, Coyote was sound asleep. In his sleep he 
was snoring, “Aha, aha, aha.” His snoring was just like saying, “Yes, 
yes, yes,”’ so the animals ate up all the fish. 

They had left Coyote without anything to cook, so they decided to 
cut out,a piece of Coyote’s flesh and place it on the fire where Coyote 
had put the fish. After a while Coyote woke up. He saw in the fire his 
own flesh, but he did not recognize it. He was about to eat it, but did 
not. Ant said to him, “ You are eating your own flesh.”” Then Ant ran 
up to the place where they had cut out Coyote’s flesh and bit him. 
Coyote put his hand where Ant was biting him. Then he saw the 
animals laughing and jumping around. 

Coyote put the flesh back in place, and determined to get even with 
the other animals. The other animals went on a short distance and then 
built a fire to cook their eggs. After a while they, too, lay down and 
went to sleep. Coyote crept up and ate up all the eggs but one. Then 
Coyote made them funny-looking animals. He painted their faces. 
He sharpened Fox’s nose. Then he left them and went off a short dis- 
tance and lay down to watch. When they woke up they saw only one 
egg left. Then Coyote laughed and threw himself around. They 
chased him, but they could not catch him. Then they grew tired of 
running and stopped. Coyote went on. 


8. KATSTAINOMIOTS OR ELBOW-BABY. 


Once Coyote made up his mind to travel. On his way he heard some 
one, and he stopped to listen. He could hear the person singing : — 


In-sil-u-tsa-a, In-sil-u-tsa-a. 
Oh my eyes come back, Oh my eyes come back. 


Then he looked up and saw one eye in the air, and soon he saw two 
eyes in the air.” Then Coyote knew the man; it was Wildcat. 
Now, Coyote was a man who was always curious and who liked good 


excrement (Dixon, Maidu Myths, pp. 84, 85; Boas, Tsimshian Texts, p. 54, etc.), talking 
paddle (Farrand, Tradstions of the Chilcotin, p. 16). See myth no. 8. 

1 One of the most frequent motives in the Plains is for one animal to get his meal 
by strategy and then be robbed of it while he sleeps. The robbed one usually retaliates. 
See Teit, op. ctl. pp. 71, 72; Dorsey and Kroeber, Traditions of the Arapaho, pp. 57, 
58, etc. 

3 A very widely distributed myth found in almost all Plains and Great Basin mvth- 
ologies. For a number of references, see Dorsey and Kroeber, Traditions of the Arapaho, 
p- 52. 
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tricks. He wished to learn this trick. He went on a ways and then 
thought he would try it. So he pulled out one eye, though it hurt him 
a great deal. He threw that eye up in the air and sang : — 

In-sil-u-tsa-a, In-sil-u-tsa-a. 

Oh my eyes come back, Oh my eyes come back. 
Now Wildcat found out that Coyote was doing this trick. Wildcat had 
a bone flint-flaker, and when Coyote threw up his eye Wildcat caught 
it on the bone point. Coyote sat there and sang “‘In-sil-u-tsa-a”” many 
times, but the eye did not come back. Then he threw up the other eye 
and Wildcat caught it also. Coyote sang the song, but the eyes did 
not come back. 

Wildcat took Coyote’s eyes into the big village where all the animals 
lived. Coyote sang till night, but his eyes did not come back. He stayed 
there till morning. Next morning, as Coyote was lying on his belly in 
the sun, his penis stretched out and pricked his elbow. Soon his elbow 
swelled up large. Coyote took his bone awl and opened the swelling and 
a little boy came out. The little boy at once began to talk. Coyote told 
the little boy to get ready and thev would travel. So they started, and 
the little boy led Coyote. 

Coyote said to the boy, “‘ Watch out for people, and if you see any 
wave at them tocome to us.”’ The little boy looked and saw some one 
going across the plain. He told Coyote, and Coyote waved his blanket 
and shouted. Soon the man stopped. Coyote shouted again and mo- 
tioned for the man to come. The man started towards them. When 
the man had come up close, the little boy said to Coyote, “He is a very 
big fellow.’ Coyote said to the man, ‘‘My son, come closer; I want 
to feel of you; I am blind.” He felt of the man all over. Now, Coyote 
had already told the boy to seize the man’§ legs and they two would 
throw him. So Coyote took hold of the man and they wrestled, then 
the boy seized the man’s leg and the man was thrown. Coyote then 
took out the man’s eyes and put them in his own head. The fellow who 
had lost his eyes lay on his back and cried. The blood caked in his eye- 
sockets. Coyote then said to the man, ‘“‘ You will have eyes, but they 
will be bloody ones.”’ So Coyote threw the man into some bushes, and 
said, “All that you will ever make is a catbird.” 

Then Coyote killed the little boy and threw him away. He did not 
want to be bothered with him. Coyote then went on his travels. 

In the afternoon Coyote came to a house. He was getting hungry, 
so he decided to go there and get something to eat. When Coyote got 
close to the house he heard singing. An old woman was singing this song: 


Hi-yé-ye-a-hé — hi-yé-ye-a-hé. 


This is a song of revenge, and the old woman was singing because 
Coyote had lost his eyes. Coyote heard all this. The old woman was 
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grinding sunflower seed as she sang. When Coyote entered he asked 
her, ‘‘What are you feeling so gay about?”? Now she did not know 
Coyote, so she answered, “‘Where have you been that you do not know 
they have Coyote’s eyes over in the camp and are dancing over them ?”’ 
He said, ‘‘What are you grinding so much of that food for?” She 
replied, ‘‘I have five young girls, and they went over to dance, but will 
be back to-night; that is the reason I am grinding so much.” 

Coyote thought he would kill the old woman, so he picked up some 
sunflower heads from a shelf and with them he struck her in the pit of 
the stomach and killed her. Then he stripped off her clothes and put 
them and her fine hat upon himself. Then he dragged her down to 
the creek and threw her in. He ate all the sunflower seed she had 
ground, then he ground some more and cooked it. He only half ground 
the seed. 

Soon he heard the girls coming home from the dance. Then by 
thought he created an old wound on his hip. When the girls came in 
they said, ‘‘Grandmother, the people want you to come up to the dance 
to-morrow.”” When they noticed that the seeds were not well ground, 
Coyote said the old wound bothered him so that he could not grind 
very well. The girls let this pass and said, ‘Grandmother, they want 
you to come over to-morrow and dance with Coyote’s eyes.”’ Coyote 
said he would go, but the girls would have to carry him. During the 
night he raped four of the girls without their knowledge, except the young- 
est one, who was safe. The four carried Coyote over to the dance, but 
the youngest would have nothing to do with him. Finally the girls got 
him over to the place where the dance was. 

Now, another Coyote was at this large camp. He made a fine speech. 
“Look, everybody, the old woman comes to dance with Coyote’s eyes. 
Let the old woman have Coyote’s eyes and chew them and have fun 
with them.”’ So they gave to Coyote his own eyes and he danced around 
with them. Now there was a passageway kept open through the crowd. 
When Coyote came to that he ran out. Everybody chased him. Then 
they knew it was Coyote himself. He outran everybody but Fox, who 
was a good friend. When overtaken, he turned around and said, ‘‘ You 
go back; what do you want? Whom else will you get a chance to live 
with?”? Thus Coyote got back his eyes. 


9. PORCUPINE AND COYOTE.’ 


Once Porcupine was going along the river bank looking for food. 
Soon he saw some fine, fat buffalo, ten of them, just across the river. 


1 This myth is found in its fullest form in the Great Basin area. Here it is found from 
the Chilcotin in the north to the Jicarilla Apache and the Utes in the south. Fragments 
are found among the Plains and Pacific Coast tribes. See Farrand, Traditions of the 
Chilcotin, p. 40; Russell, “‘ Myths of the Jicarrilla Apache,” Jour. Am. Folk-Lore, vol. xi, 
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Then Porcupine wanted to get across the river, but could not. After 
some thought he called to the buffalo to stand in line. This was so that 
he could tell which one was the fattest. Then he picked out the fattest 
one and told him to swim across the river. When this buffalo came up 
to Porcupine, he asked Porcupine where he wanted to sit, on his back 
or on his tail. Porcupine answered, ‘I would rather be under your 
forelegs, so I shall not drown.” The buffalo agreed. When they were 
nearly across, Porcupine struck the buffalo under the foreleg with a 
large knife. So he killed that buffalo, but the others ran away. 

Porcupine was looking for something with which to sharpen his 
knife. He was singing, “I wish I could find something with which to 
sharpen my knife, for I have n’t had any fat buffalo yet.” Now, Coyote 
happened to be going by and he heard Porcupine singing. Coyote 
came up to him and Porcupine was afraid. Coyote asked him what he 
was singing, and Porcupine answered, “I was not singing anything, I 
was just saying I wish I had some string for my moccasin.” Coyote 
said, ‘‘No, you did not say that; I heard what you said.” Porcupine 
said nothing more; so Coyote told him what he had killed. Coyote said, 
‘“‘Now, I have a sharp knife, so I can help you.”” Then Coyote said, 
‘Let us try jumping over the buffalo; the one who jumps over may 
have it all. I'll try first.”” Coyote succeeded, but Porcupine did not, so 
Coyote got all the meat. Then Coyote took his sharp knife and cut 
Porcupine’s head, but did not kill him. 

Now, Coyote had some children: one of them was with him, and the 
rest were at home. Coyote said to his child, “‘I am going after the other 
children. You watch the old Porcupine, and if he gets up you call me 
and I will come back and kill him.’”’? When Coyote was gone, Porcupine 
got up. The young Coyote cried, ‘Father, Porcupine is up.” Then 
Coyote hurried back and asked his baby what the matter was. The 
child said, ‘‘ He was trying to take some of the buffalo meat, but now he 
is quiet again.”’ Coyote started off a second time. When he was a great 
way off Porcupine got up. The child called his father, but this time in 
vain. Porcupine struck the young Coyote with a stone and killed him. 
Then he sat the child up under a tree and stuffed his mouth full of 
buffalo fat. Then Porcupine took all the meat to the top of a tree and 
watched for Coyote and his family to come. 

When Coyote with his wife and children had come up close, Coyote 
said to the children, ‘‘Look at your brother; he is eating and having a 
great time.” But when they arrived they saw that the baby was killed 
and had his mouth stuffed with fat. Then Coyote was very angry. 
He wondered where Porcupine had gone. When Coyote looked up he 


p- 263; Kroeber, “‘ Ute Tales,” Jour. Am. Folk-Lore, vol. xiv, pp. 270-272; Dixon, Maidu 
Myths, pp. 83, 84; Dorsey, The Mythology of the Wichita, pp. 129, 130; Dorsey, Tra- 
ditions of the Osage, pp. 15-17. 
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saw Porcupine sitting in a tall tree laughing. Coyote said, ‘‘ Please 
come down;” but Porcupine answered, “I do not like you because 
you are trying to cheat me out of my buffalo meat.” Coyote said, “ Just 
give us a little piece of fat or meat.’’ Then Porcupine told Coyote and 
his family to all stand together under the tree. They did this. Then 
Porcupine dropped the buffalo head down on them and they were all 
killed. 
IO. UP A CREEK. 

Coyote heard some one coming who was singing something. Then he 
saw that person coming and noticed that he was carrying half his leg 
on his back. Coyote then cut off his own leg and put it on his back, 
but he almost killed himself in so doing. When they met, the Half-a-Leg- 
Man * said to Coyote, “You are a brave man.” 

Then they sat down. The man said to Coyote, ‘I will give you a little 
piece of meat.” Then Coyote outwitted him, for-he “wished” himself 
to become deer meat. Then Coyote told him, “I will treat you to a 
piece of meat.” ? Then that man turned his back to Coyote, and Coyote 
also turned his back and said, ‘‘ Let us eat.”? Coyote ate deer meat and 
the other fellow ate his own meat. Then the other fellow said, ‘‘ Well, 
at any rate, one of us is as bad as the other.’”’ For this answer Coyote 
did not kill him, and they went off in opposite directions. 


II. COYOTE AND FOX. 


They used to live together, Coyote and Fox.® Fox called something 
to mind. He said, “I think I will go look for them.”’ He went up a 
canyon early in the morning. There he saw a buck come running towards 
him wounded with arrows in both sides. When it was pretty close to 
him it dropped down dead. He went up to it, pulled out the arrows, 
and carefully washed all the blood off them. Then he laid them down 
in a nicé little pile. In a little while he saw the Wolves coming. The 
oldest one was in the lead, then came the next younger, then came the 
next in age to that one, then the next, and finally came the youngest 
of all. They said to Fox, “Old fellow, where are our arrows?’’ He re- 
plied to them, ‘There they are!’’ and they answered him, “Thank 
you! Now, we will take the arrows and leave the meat. You may have 
the deer and you may dress it.”” And so Fox dressed it and took it home. 

1 The name of Half-a-Leg-Man in Nez Percé is Tsiltsilxosye. It may be connected 
with the name for squirrel. 

? Another example, in which two persons agree to eat of each other’s flesh, and one 
- is deceived, may be found in Dixon, Maidu Myths, p. 86. 


% The partnership of Coyote and Fox is prominent in the mythology of the Salish 
tribes of Idaho. See McDermott, Folk-Lore of the Flathead Indians of Idaho. 
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CATCH-WORDS FOR MYTHOLOGICAL MOTIVES.' 


BY R. H. LOWIE. 


In two recent articles on comparative mythology, Dr. Paul Ehrenreich 
has adopted the device of distinguishing certain common features of 
American folk-tales by appropriate catch-words. The advantages of 
a uniform terminology — of brief, unequivocal designations for wide- 
spread elements which are constantly referred to in mythological dis- 
cussions — are obvious. At the suggestion of Professor Boas I have 
compiled catch-words already sanctioned by usage, and endeavored 
to find suitable tags for some widely diffused motives. Owing to the 
character of the English language, an artificial nomenclature is less 
easily avoided than in German, which abounds in thoroughly idiomatic 
compound nouns. It is in the hope of stimulating revision and col- 
laboration that the following tentative lists are here presented. 


CATCH-WORDS IN GENERAL USE, OR ALREADY SUGGESTED. 


1. Orpheus. 
Grinnell, “‘ Blackfoot Lodge Tales,” p. xv. 
Ehrenreich, “Die Mythen u. Legenden der Siidamerikanischen Urvélker,” 
p- 70. 
2. Visit (journey) to the sky. 
Boas, ‘‘Indianische Sagen von der nord-pacifischen Kiste Amerikas,” p. 278. 
Ehrenreich, ‘‘Mythen,” pp. 50, 78, 92. 
Kroeber, “Indian Myths of South Central California,” p. 174. 
Teit, ‘Traditions of the Thompson River Indians of British Columbia,” 
p- 136. 
3. Bear and Deer. 
Kroeber, ‘‘S. C. Cal.” pp. 172, 174, ef passim. 
Dixon, “ Maidu Myths,” p. 79. 
4. Thejt of fire. 
Kroeber, “‘S. C. Cal.” p. 173, e¢ passim. 
Ehrenreich, ‘“‘Gétter und Heilbringer,” Zeétschrift fur Ethnologie, 1906, p. 569. 
Teit, “Thompson River,” p. 135. 
Dorsey, ‘Traditions of the Skidi Pawnee,”’ p. 362. 
5. Rolling skull (head). 
Kroeber, ‘‘S. C. Cal.” p. 178, et passim. 
Dorsey and Kroeber, ‘“‘ Traditions of the Arapaho,” pp. 19, 70. 
Dorsey, ‘‘Traditions of the Osage,” p. 21. 


6. Rolling rock. 

Dorsey and Kroeber, “Arapaho,” p. 69, and many others. 
9. Evil father-in-law. 

Kroeber, “‘S. C. Cal.” p. 174, e¢ passim. 


1 Read at the Nineteenth Annual Meeting of the American Folk-Lore Society, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
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8. Tar -baby. 
Chatelain, ‘‘Folk-Tales of Angola,” pp. 295, 315. 
Speck, ‘‘American Anthropologist,” 1907, p. 295. 
Mooney, ‘‘ Myths of the Cherokee,” p. 233. 
9. World-fire (Sinbrand). 

Kroeber, ‘‘S. C. Cal.” p. 176, ef passim. 
Ehrenreich, ‘‘Mythen,” pp. 16, 30, 40. 

10. Turile’s war-party. 
Dorsey and Kroeber, ‘‘ Arapaho,” p. 237. 
Dorsey, “Osage,” p. 16; ‘‘The Mythology of the Wichita,” p. 230; “‘Skidi,” 

Pp: 274- 

11. Magic flight. 
Boas, ‘‘Sagen,”’ p. 352. 
Dorsey and Kroeber, ‘‘Arapaho,” p. 20. 
Bogoras, ‘‘Folk-Lore of N. E. Asia,’’? Amer. Anthrop. n. s. vol. iv, p. 626. 
Farrand, ‘‘Traditions of the Quinault Indians,” p. 80. 

12. Arrow-chain. 
Boas, *‘Sagen,”’ p. 338. 
Ehrenreich, ‘‘Mythen,”’ pp. 49, 50, 76. 

13. Trial oj strength. 
Boas, ‘‘Sagen,” p. 358. 

14. Lijfe-token. 
Matthews, ‘‘Navaho Legends,” p. 296. 
Dorsey, ‘‘Skidi,”’ p. 363. 

15. Swan-maid (Tylor: ‘‘swan-coat,” ‘“ Researches into the Early 
History of Mankind,” p. 355). 
European folk-lore. 
Ehrenreich, ‘‘Mythen,”’ p. 72. 
Frobenius, “‘ Zeitschr. f. Ethn.” 1906, p. 739. 

16. Phaeton (Mink as sun-bearer). 
Boas. 

17. Hare and tortoise (Hase und Swinegel). 
Ehrenreich, ‘‘Mythen,”’ p. 72. 

18. Magic conception. 
Ehrenreich, ‘‘Gétter,” p. 6or. 
Teit, ‘‘ Thompson R.” p. 136. 

19. Immaculate conception. 
Ehrenreich, ‘‘Mythen,” p. 47. 

20. Deserted children. 
Dorsey and Kroeber, “Arapaho,” p. 293. 
Kroeber, ‘‘Gros Ventre Myths and Tales,” p. roa. 
Dorsey, ‘‘Skidi,”’ p. 345. 

21. Spine-seat (Stachelsitz). 
Ehrenreich, ‘‘Mythen,” p. 49. 

22. Sham eating (Scheinessen). 
Ehrenreich, ‘‘ Mythen,”’ p. 80. 

23. Symplegades. 
Tylor, ‘‘Primitive Culture,” vol. i, p. 349. 
Ehrenreich, ‘‘Mythen,” p. 49. 
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24. Primeval flood (water). 


Ehrenreich, ‘‘G6tter,’”’ p. 607. 
Kroeber, ‘‘S. C. Cal.” p. 179. 


25. Deluge (flood). 
26. Tom Thumb. 


Curtin, ‘‘Creation Myths of Primitive America,” p. 493. 
Tylor, ‘‘Early History,” p. 346. 
Callaway, ‘‘Izinganekwane ”’ (Zulu Nursery Tales), p. 1. 


27. Heaven-iree. 


Tylor, ‘‘Early History,” p. 353- 


28. Bridge oj the dead. 


Tylor, ‘‘Early History,” p. 358. 
Applicable to Yokuts myth in Kroeber’s ‘‘ Myths of S. C. California,” p. 217. 


29. Tail-fisher. 


Tylor, ‘‘Early History,” p. 365. 


PROPOSED CATCH-WORDS. 


1. Bungling host. 


The trickster fails in imitating his former hosts. 


2. Evye-jugegler. 


The trickster meets beings who send their eyes up a tree and make them 
return to their sockets again. 


3. Gorgon. 


An evil being kills people by its glance. 


4. Rip Van Winkle. 


The hero tarries as many years as he thinks he is staying days. 


5. Babel. 


Confusion of tongues. 


6. Kidnapped brother. (Hidatsa, California.) 
47. Jonah.* 


The hero is swallowed by a monster. 


8. Sucking monster (wolf, hill, etc.). 
9. Blood-clot. 


The hero originates magically from blood, spittle, mucus, a bead, etc. 


10. Earth-diver. 


An animal is sent to dive for mud, which is transformed into the earth. 


11. Potiphar.? (Dakota, Assiniboine, Cree.) 


The hero is wrongly accused of attempting the chastity of his older brother’s 
(father’s second) wife, who failed to seduce him. 


12. Hoodwinked dancers. 


The trickster kills birds whom he has persuaded to dance with closed eyes. 


13. Sharpened-leg. 


The man who sharpens his leg. 


14. Blind dupe. 


The blind hero shoots game, which is concealed by his wife. 


1 Frobenius, 1906, p. 739. 
7 Preferable to Riggs’s ‘‘Joseph,” because unequivocal. I find that Stucken, in his 
Astralmythen, p. 159, has also suggested the name “ Potiphar ’’ motive. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 
2I. 
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The Deformed transformed. (The ugly duckling?) 

The deformed, ugly, leprous, or filthy hero, despised by every one, suddenly 
becomes handsome. 
Lodge-Boy and Thrown-Away. 

One of the twins taken from his dead mother’s body is cast into the lodge, 
the other into a spring, log, etc. 
Dreadnaught. 

The hero is warned by parent or guardian not to approach mengerous places, 
but sets requests at naught. 
Cliff-ogre. 

A monster kicks travellers down a cliff, where they are eaten by its brood. 
Weird foundling. 

A foundling develops strange powers. 


Sur-trap.* 
Burr-woman. 


A woman asks to be carried on a young man’s back, from which she cannot 
be dislodged. 


22. Roc. 


23. 


24. 
25. 
26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 
31. 


A gigantic bird carries away human beings. 
Feather of safety. (Prairie, Navajo.) 

The hero extricates himself from danger by wafting away on, or as, his 
magical feather. 
Sky-rope. 

A rope used to ascend to, or climb from, the sky. 


Fortunatus’ scrip.® 
A wallet holds infinite amount of property. (Dieguefio.) 


Rodent ally. 
A rodent (mouse, gopher, etc.) aids the hero. 


Achilles’ heel. 
A being is vulnerable in a single spot. 


Hoarded game. 

All the game or fish is originally kept by a single being. 
Protean beggar. 

A man repeatedly begs for food in a different guise. 
Primeval game-close. 


Invincible missile. 
A spirit is wounded by a man; the weapon is invisible to all save human 
medicine-men. 


32. Recognition-test. 


The hero is required to select his buffalo-wife or child from other buffalo. 


CoLuMBIA University, New Yorx Crry. 


1 Cf. Tylor’s “sun-catcher” Early History, p. 346. Ehrenreich’s ‘Sonnenfang,” 
Mythen, p. 96. | | 

3 Dorsey, Skidt, p. 362. 

3 If no better terms are found, “Fortunatus’ ——” might be used to denote anything 
inexhaustible, e. g. Fortunatus’ dish for inexhaustible food, etc. 
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A NOTE ON STAR-LORE AMONG THE NAVAJOS.'! 


BY ALFRED M. TOZZER. 


A RATHER extraordinary instance of Indian acumen occurred in 
connection with an observance of the ceremony of the Night Chant 
among the Navajos which took place some years ago. 

The succession of rites in the ceremony occupying nine days and 
nine nights has been described exhaustively by the late Dr. Washington 
Matthews in his admirable Memoir, ‘‘'The Night Chant, a Navajo 
Ceremony.” I shall not therefore go into an account of the several 
rites occurring on the successive days. It is only with one of these 
that we are concerned, and even then with only a comparatively insig- 
nificant part of this rite, the place in the proceedings where a gourd 
rattle is manufactured and used to accompany the singing. 

I will recall, however, that the celebration of the Night Chant as well 
as many of the other long ceremonies of the Navajos takes place in the 
late autumn or the beginning of winter, a season when the snakes are 
hibernating and other dangerous animals are in hiding and can work 
no harm. November is a favorite month for the Night Chant to be 
undertaken, and it was November when the special celebration @ por- 
tion of which interests us took place. 

The three large sand pictures which are made on the last three days 
need only be mentioned, as it is in connection with these sand mosaics 
that the gourd rattle was used. 

Gourd rattles are by no means uncommon among the Navajos. 
They are used in connection with all their ceremonies, and are repre- 
sented in the sand pictures as being carried by the gods. The sha- 
mans use them to accompany the chanting, and the masked dancers 
carry them in thcir dances. It is not known whether the special rattle 
in question was used only in connection with a special part of the rite, 
or whether it occurs in others as well. Dr. Matthews mentions a rattle 
decorated with evergreen, but he seems not to have seen the perforated 
rattle. 

On the sixth day the first of the dry paintings was begun early in the 
morning. At the same time the rattle was prepared. 

A hollow round gourd was furnished by the shaman from his supply 
of objects which he had brought with him for use in the different rites. 
A wooden handle was inserted into the gourd and small stones placed 
inside. The shaman then perforated the surface of the gourd with 
several small holes by means of the sharpened end of a bone. He did 


1 Read at the Nineteenth Annual Meeting of the American Folk-Lore Society, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
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this apparently at random, although, as will presently be seen, the results 
show that much care must have been taken in locating these holes. 

On the lower half of the circular gourd the rude outline of a sheep 
with large horns was made with the same dot-like holes. 

The Bighorn or mountain sheep figures prominently in the myths 
of the Navajos, and especially in those connected with this ceremony. 
According to the stories, they are sometimes hunted by the people, but 
very seldom with success, owing to a trembling seizing the hunter, or to 
the fact that the arrow refuses to leave the bow-string. These Bighorn 
sheep are in fact gods called the Bighorn gods or Ganaskidi. They 
have the power of assuming human form and also of changing people 
into beings like themselves. These gods are usually represented in the 
first of the three sand pictures with their horns. This picture is the one 
in connection with which the rattle was used. It is therefore very natural 
to find a realistic representation of the sheep upon the rattle. 

These gods of the Bighorn sheep are associated with the heavens, 
being shown in connection with the lightning and the sunbeams. On 
the walls of their home in the cliff, according to the myth, clouds and 
lightning are painted. It will presently be seen how these facts furnish 
a second reason why we should expect to find a sheep represented upon 
the rattle. 

Above the outline of this animal upon the gourd there were two groups 
of holes. These perforations seemed to have been scattered about quite 
at random and without any idea of representing a familiar object. In 
fact it was quite by chance that the relative positions of these holes 
were noted. 

Figs. A and B in the illustration on p. 31 show these two large groups 
of perforations as they were found upon the rattle. 

In talking with the Indians after the special rite was over in which 
the rattle was used, it was found that these groups of holes represented 
stars, two of the star gods of the Navajos. 

In Fig. A the four stars at the top were explained as the head, and 
the seven stars situated in a long reversed curve below as the body, of the 
god of the North. 

Passing to Fig. B, the upper group of eight stars and the next lower 
cluster of four represented, according to the Indian explanation, the 
feathers attached to the mask of the god as shown in the sand pictures 
and also seen in the dances when the masks are decorated. The five 
stars, four of which are in line, under the second group, composed the 
head of the god. The arms or hands were the two stars widely separated 
at either side of this head. The three stars in line were, the body, and 
the two stars separated at the bottom the feet, of the same god. The 
name of this god was unfortunately not obtained. 

With the assistance of Professor W. H. Pickering, I have been able 
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to identify these stars. There is no doubt as to the ones which are repre- 
sented on the rattle, as the coincidences are too many between the 
grouping of the dots upon the gourd and the actual appearance in the 
heavens to believe that chance enters into the question. 

Groups A’ and B’ are rough copies ftom Schwieg’s “‘Tabule 
Czlestes.”’ 

Group A’ shows the stars as they appear at midnight in the month of 
November in the northern sky. It will be remembered that the cere- 
mony is performed usually in this month, and the Navajos identified 
the stars as representing their god of the North, a most pleasing con- 
firmation of the power of observation possessed by primitive man. 

The upper cluster in Fig. A is undoubtedly to be identified as the 
constellation of Auriga, with Capella, a star of the first magnitude, as 
the lowest of the four. One of the stars of this constellation is not 
represented upon the rattle, that drawn with a circle in Fig. A’. The 
first two stars some distance below are minor ones, which appear, how- 
ever, as may be seen by comparing Fig. A’. Then follows a curious 
partial representation of Ursa Major, the Great Bear. The northern- 
most pointer is omitted and Merak is the only one of the two base stars 
shown. The stars omitted, on the rattle are shown in Fig. A’ by circles. 
This omission must have been intentional, as the stars left out are as 
great in magnitude as those represented, and they would naturally attract 
as much attention as the others. The reason for this selection I am 
unable to explain. 

The three stars composing the handle of the “‘ Dipper” are faithfully 
shown. 

Fig. B’ gives the second large group of stars as they actually appear 
in the heavens, and this we will compare with Fig. B, the grouping on 
the rattle. 

Here again an identification is easy. 

The two clusters at the top form a part of the constellation of Taurus. 
The upper of the two groups of stars of Fig. B is readily recognized 
as the Pleiades. Here the Indian has added two extra stars. If there 
had been but one in excess of the six, we could have said that here the 
Navajo finds the lost Pleiad which was anciently supposed to have 
disappeared from the group, and which has been celebrated in legend 
and in song. This addition of the two extra stars, however, in this case 
was probably due to carelessness in making the perforations. 

The second cluster is called the Hyades, a portion of the same con- 
stellation of Taurus, with Aldebaran the striking star. Here the holes 
in the rattle conform with great exactness to the actual grouping. One 
of the smaller stars is omitted on the rattle. 

In the group of five stars composing the head of the Navajo god we 
actually find five minor stars in much the same general grouping. The 
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body and the hands and feet of the god are readily recognized as forming 
the constellation of Orion, with Rigel, the double white star of the first 
magnitude, as the left hand, the bright red Betelgeuze as the right foot, 
and the so-called belt of Orion as the body, of the god. 

These stars appear in the southeastern sky in the early evening in 
November. Here again there is accord in regard to the month when 
the stars are to be seen and the time when the ceremony takes place. 
We cannot state, however, that these stars represent the Navajo god of 
the South, as in the former case with the god of the North. 

With the single exception of the number of stars in the Pleiades, the 
Indian grouping, as shown by the holes in the gourd rattle, approaches 
with remarkable exactness the actual appearance of the heavens of the 
north and southeast in the month of November. 

The keen sense of observation is perhaps what one might expect 
among the Navajos when he finds it paralleled by a strict and unvarying 
conformity to tradition in connection with all their religious life. 

I have pointed out in a previous paper’ how the sand pictures of this 
same people have remained unchanged down to the minutest detail of 
their complex structure for a score or more of years, although memory 
alone is the only permanent record of their figures. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 


1 Transactions of the Thirteenth International Congress of Americanists, New York, 
1902. 
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AN ATHABASCAN TRADITION FROM ALASKA.! 


AN old man, his wife, and two sons lived in the valley between the 
Koyukuk and Yukon. The man had become too old to go out any 
longer, and told his boys that they must travel alone. They answered 
that they wished to go. 

In the morning they found a porcupine track. Following this down 
stream, they came to a large river running full of ice. At the edge of 
the water the track disappeared. The brothers leaped on a cake of ice 
and floated down stream. Landing again and looking for food, they 
found a fish that had been left on the ice, and saw many sled-tracks. 
They followed these. Then they heard faint weeping. Going on 
cautiously, they saw a porcupine carrying a load. Coming close, they 
asked it why it cried. When it did not answer, they clubbed it dead, 
cooked it, and ate it. 

Going on, they saw a village. An old woman came out, saw them, 
and called to the people of the village to prepare food for them. The 
brothers entered a large house, where an old man was seated on a 
caribou-skin. They sat down on each side of him on caribou-skins and 
were given food. Seeing only young women, besides the old man and 
woman, the brothers asked where the young men were. The young 
women said that there were none, but that they could do many difficult 
things that even men could hardly do. The older brother boasted that 
they could not overcome him, but the young women answered that they 
were only explaining why they did not need men. 

In the morning the young women went hunting. The brothers went 
with them. Then the women outran the older brother and teased him. 
Becoming angry, he said, — 

“You cannot do one thing. Stand at a distance and shoot at me. 
If I am not hit, I will shoot at you.” 

The younger tried to interpose, warning him of the women’s ability; 
but the older remained angry and insisted. The women finally con- 
sented. When they shot, he leaped, but four arrows struck him together 
and he fell dead. The younger brother mourned for him. 

When he wished to return and asked the way, he was told that it 
was dangerous, and the monsters he would meet were described to him. 
Nevertheless he started. 

After going some time, he saw a cliff with the nest of enormous birds. 
The old ones were away, but he found a young eagle. 


1 Contributed as part of the Proceedings of the California Branch of the American 
Folk-Lore Society. 

This tradition is communicated through Rev. W. A. Brewer of Burlingame, Cal. The 
author, one of his pupils, is from a Yukon tribe which he calls Tonidzughultsilhnu. 
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‘“What do your parents do when they come?” he asked. 

‘“When they come,’ the eaglet answered, ‘“‘it becomes dark, it blows, 
and there is thunder. When it is my mother, it rains. When it is my 
father who comes, it hails.” 

Then the young man killed the young bird. He waited. It became 
dark, and thundered, and rained, while the air was blown against him 
by the beating of the great bird’s wings. The young man shot it, and 
springing forward killed it with his moose-horn club. When the other 
bird came, he killed it too. 

He went on until he came to a porcupine as high as a hill, which 
was in a cave through which the young man must travel. He could 
find no way around. Hiding outside the cave, he made a noise. The 
porcupine started to back out, lashing its tail against the mountain- 
side until the tail was bare of its enormous quills. Then as it emerged 
the voung man shot it and clubbed it to death. 

Going on, he saw tracks of an enormous lynx. This the women had 
told him was the strongest of the monsters. Here, too, he tried to go 
around, but could not. Then he tried to shoot it, but the lynx caught 
his arrows with its claws. Seeing his attempts were in vain, he waited 
for death. Then the lynx ordered him to clear away the snow so it 
could sit at ease while devouring him, and to heap up wood by which 
it could cook him. The young man did this, but the lynx told him to 
gather more firewood. The young man gathered, going farther each 
time. Then he heard some one say, — 

“Brother, quickly stand on my back and I will carry you away.” 

“Where are you?” he asked. 

“Here.” 

Looking down, he saw an ermine at his feet. “I will kill you if I 
step on your back,” he said. 

‘No, jump on me. I will carry you.” 

Then he jumped strongly, but the ermine did not even move. 

“Your back is too small. I cannot sit on it.” 

“‘Lay a stick across ‘my back, and put another across my neck for 
your feet.” 

He laid the sticks across the ermine and sat down. Immediately it 
carried him to his house. 

The young man’s parents rejoiced to see him. In gratitude they gave 
the ermine a shell necklace. That is why the ermine has white around 
its neck. 

Arthur Wright. 
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NOTES ON CALIFORNIA FOLK-LORE.' 


A LUISENO TALE.’ 


MANY years past people whose name was Nahyam were living in 
Atami. One of them had a son, who grew up and became wise and 
excelled every one in witchcraft. He understood the language of the 
wild animals, and when he became a grown-up man, married, and 
lived together with his wife. 

One day he went to a mountain known as Kolo, and on arriving 
there saw much yucca. And then he dug up yucca-heads, and roasted 
them, and worked hard all day, and got thirsty and hungry. And then 
he remembered a pond of water known as Pavawut’s house, and went 
there to that water. 

He was very tired and thirsty, and though he knew well that no one 
used to go to that water, all being afraid of it, as it was said to be where 
the Pavawut lived, — yet, knowing that, he went there. He had great 
faith in his witchcraft (po-pula), and on coming to the water spoke be- 
fore drinking. He asked permission and knelt to drink, and his elut 
fell from his head into the water. Seeing it in the water, he entered to 
recover it, and was carried away to a dry place. 

And there he saw a black-rattlesnake, and went to him, and the 
rattlesnake asked him what he was going around there for. 

He said, ‘‘I come looking for my elut.”’ Then the rattlesnake said 
to him, ‘Pass on ahead. Your aunt is there.”” The man passed to 
where his aunt (po-pamai) was, and went to her. She was making a 
basket. He said, “‘How are you, my aunt?”’ And she said, “ How are 
you, my nephew (no-alamai)? What are you going around here for?” 
And the man said, “Yes, my aunt, I am looking for my elut.” And 
then his aunt said to him, “ Pass on ahead, there is your cousin (o-yuk- 
sum), the Pavawut.” And he went to the Pavawut, and said to it, “‘ How 
are you, my cousin?” And the Pavawut did not answer him, and he 
sat on the ground, and he was about to faint with thirst and hunger. 
And the Pavawut knew that he was hungry and thirsty. 

And the Pavawut stood up, and took a small shell, and dipped up 
water and gave it to the man. 

And he took it discontentedly, seeing the small shell; but though 
he drank much, he did not finish it, and he stayed a little. And then 
the Pavawut gave him honey again in that same small shell. And the 


* Contributed as part of the Proceedings of the California Branch of the American 
Folk-Lore Society. 

? Translated from a Luisefio text. This appears to be the only traditional tale re- 
corded in full by the author, whose death took place May 19, 1907. The text will be 
published with his studies of the Luisefio language. 
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man ate much and did not finish it. And he filled himself, and remained 
some days with the Pavawut. And the Pavawut knew the man was 
wishing to go away, and did not wish to tell him. And in the morning 
it said to him, ‘‘ My cousin, you are going away now, and I will paint 
your body.’”’ And then it painted him. 

And the Pavawut said to him, ‘‘Now you are going away this day, 
and I will tell you positively. You will tell nobody what you have 
seen here, or that you have been in my house. If they should ask you 
if you have been in my house, or if you have seen me, you will say 
you have not seen me. I tell you that no one has ever been in my house 
at any time, except you. Should you tell any one that you have been 
in my house, you will be bitten by a black-rattlesnake, and you will 
die at that place. And you will be put in the valley, and at that place 
will burst out water.’? And the man heard all that the Pavawut said, 
and it again repeated to him that he should tell nobody; should he 
tell, that a black-rattlesnake would bite him. 

And his relations were looking for him in his house, and they did not 
know where he had gone. 

And the Pavawut said to him, ‘Already it is best that you may go, 
my cousin.” And the man was looking up to see where he might go 
out, and he saw a small light. 

And the Pavawut said to him, ‘‘Go here,” and took him and showed 
him where to go, and the Pavawut went back. And then the man went 
away. He thought that he would go out at the place where he had 
entered, but he went out at another place far away. And at that place 
where he went out he remained a little, and then went to his house 
at Atami. And at that place where he jumped out, water burst out, 
and its name was Person where he jumped out. And the man arrived 
suddenly at his house at Atami, and his wife did not know what to do 
when she saw him, also all his relations. 

And that night he slept with his wife, and all the night she contin- 
ually asked him to tell her where he had been; and the man did not 
wish to tell her, as he knew well that he would die if he did so. And 
it got light on them. 

And the next day his wife continually questioned him, and he did 
not wish to tell her; but at last he thought that he would tell, and then 
he notified his wife and got together all his relations and notified them 
where he had been. 

And then his relations cried: they all knew that a black-rattlesnake 
would bite him. And after he had finished his speech, the man went 
outside, and a black-rattlesnake bit him. 

And they put him in the valley and cremated him, and at that place 
burst out water. Now it still runs at that place the same. 

P. S. Sparkman. 
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WIYOT FOLK-LORE. 


THE Wiyot Indians live on and near Humboldt Bay in northwestern 
California. They are the people whose myths have been discussed in 
this Journal under the designation Wishosk. This name, while fre- 
quently used by ethnologists, appears to rest on a misconception. It 
has been thought to be the term applied to these people by their Atha- 
bascan neighbors, but is evidently their designation for the Athabas- 
cans. They lack any national designation of their own, though they 
call their language sulatlek. Wiyot, or a modification of this term, is 
the name by which they or their territory are most frequently called 
in the speech of those families of Indians who are cognizant of them, 
and has some literary usage. 

Both men and women were shamans, but the best were women. Men 
had female supernatural helpers, women male supernatural helpers. 
These spirits were called wishidiekwa. The prospective shaman sat 
by a spruce-tree on a mountain at night. When she went back, she might 
be followed by her supernatural helper, who gave her her song. If she 
failed to be met by a spirit, she might go again some other night. Some 
shamans received their power easily. As the shaman sat on the moun- 
tain by the large fire which she had made, she would go to sleep, dream, 
and receive her song. 

In doctoring, the shaman wears a headdress of two strings of feathers. 
This is tied around the forehead over the eyes, and the feathers fall on 
each side of the face, nearly to the waist. Shamans have long condor 
wing-feathers which they swallow until they disappear. They do this 
to make the disease go out from the patient more readily. The disease, 
objects or “pains,” silak, are like worms, and animate. They are “like 
obsidian,” that is transparent or glassy, but soft like saliva, and of 
various colors. Sometimes they are quite small, sometimes as long as a 
joint of the thumb. The shaman dances beside his patient, leaning on a 
stick and holding his long wing-feather. He uses no rattle or whistle, 
but sings. The dancing enables him to locate the seat of the disease. 
To a good shaman the patient’s whole body is transparent. After 
dancing, the shaman, or another, a sucking shaman, sucks the patient 
and extracts the “pain,’’ which he shows. Then he closes his hand and 
sings. After singing, he blows on his hand and opens it. It is empty. 
He has made the “‘ pain” disappear by telling it to go away. 

Sometimes the shaman sucks, not a “‘pain,” but blood. It is thought 
that too much black blood causes sickness. Too much fat is also 
dreaded as a cause of disease, as it crowds the internal organs. 

Plant-medicines seem to be considerably used, being soaked in water, 
which is drunk. These medicines are derived from Gusheridalewi. 

An Athabascan woman from Bridgeville, married to an Athabascan 
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man from Dyerville, was taken sick at Loleta some years ago. Her 
husband paid two Wiyot shamans, a man and a woman, fifteen dollars 
and a horse. The man shaman danced and saw the pains in the patient’s 

body and described them. He said that the woman’s tribe, the people 
of Bridgeville, were bad and wished to kill her. Her dead relatives, 
especially a recently deceased daughter, were pursuing her and “kept 
her shut.” The patient had for some time been suffering with pains 
at the back of her head, and at the present time was sick also in her 
stomach. The doctor said also that he saw a mountain near Bridge- 
ville, on top of which was a rock. On this rock were horns, among 
which he saw the patient sitting. Then the woman shaman sucked from 
the patient’s forehead, through her pipe, a disease-object something 
like a spider, without legs, but with a number of curved horns. It was 
as large as half the palm of a hand. From the patient’s stomach she 
sucked something like a small water-dog or salamander. Then the 
patient recovered. 

Powerful supernatural beings are called wakirash, or yagabichirakw. 
Among such are the inhabitants of lakes. When one of these takes 
pity on a man, he becomes physically strong and fierce. 

Women in labor spoke, or had spoken for them, a formula which 
consisted of a myth regarding the culture-hero’s first causing women 
to give birth. The plant thought to have been used on this occasion by 
the culture-hero was eaten by Wiyot women in order to make the child 
small and easy to bear. 

Persons to be purified from contact with a dead body washed with 
roots called sisuloiyatgaktl, probably angelica. 

Self-restraint was most important to success in life. People did not 
speak loudly or cry out without necessity. A man who was warm did not 
drink a large quantity of cold water, fearing to die. A man would be 
moderate in his eating. 

Like the Yurok, the Wiyot are very careful not to eat while in a 
boat on the ocean. After crossing the bar into Humboldt Bay, they may 
eat. 

The Wiyot held the usual ideas prevalent in northwestern California 
as to the incompatibility of sexual relations and anything connected 
with deer. A man who had slept with a woman did not eat deer for 
five days, or he would not live long. 

A dance replacing among the Wiyot the jumping-dance of the Yurok 
and Hupa was held indoors, and lasted about five days. It was held 
at a place called Hieratgak, at the present shipyards on Humboldt 
Bay; but it is not known whether, like the jumping-dance, it could 
be held only at this or certain other particular spots. At this dance 
obsidian blades were used, but were hung by strings on the breast 
instead of being held in the hand, as in the deerskin-dance of the Hupa 
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and Yurok. It is said that a woman shaman stood in the middle of the 
dancers. 

There was anelaborate ceremony at the puberty of girls, with dancing 
for five nights. For five days the girl sat indoors with her head covered, 
so as not to look at the fire. At the end of the ceremony a number 
of women accompanied her to still salt water, as in Humboldt Bay, 
which they entered to about the waist, standing abreast and holding each 
others’ arms. Then they danced by bending their bodies forward re- 
peatedly, causing waves like small breakers to roll inshore. According 
to another informant, the dancing lasted ten days, during which period 
the girl fasted. 

White or albino deer, whose skins were a great treasure, were regarded 
by the Wiyot, as by the Yurok and Hupa, as living in the sky and 
coming to the earth only occasionally, when they might be seen or 
killed by a lucky person, especially a rich man. The creator, Above- 
old-man, who made the white deer and keeps them in the sky, would 
not allow a poor man to see one. 

Salmon are different for each stream, even though they all have the 
same shape and appearance. The old salmon come up the stream, 
spawn there, the eggs hatch out, and in winter the young salmon come 
down the stream into the ocean. Next year they are grown and come 
back. A salmon arrives at a stream and smells of it with his two nostrils. 
‘That is not where I was born,” he says, and goes on until he comes 
to the mouth of his own stream, which he recognizes and ascends. 

The sacred or ritualistic number of the Wiyot, like that of the other 
Indians of northwestern California, is five or its multiple ten. 

Two redwood-trees on the north fork of Mad River, not far from 
Blue Lake, were regarded as being persons. 

White people are called dikwa. This word appears to have reference 
to the supernatural. A medicine-man’s guardian spirit is called wishi- 
diekwa. The “poison” or supernatural means of killing an enemy is 
called dikwa or dikwa-getl. Menstruation is dikwa-lakwetl. The hero 
of a myth is called Dikwa-giterai. 

Dark-colored stone pipe-bowls were called female; if light-colored, 
they were called male. 

Red obsidian with black streaks in it was called a woman who had 
not washed at puberty, when she was rasha-wiliyur. 

Stars, gumerachk, are also called wenewelir, sky-eyes. The stars 
trembling in the sky are women working. They are chopping their 
digging-sticks to sharp points to dig boderush roots. In the morning 
when they go to dig, in the daylight, they are blind. At night they can 
see again. 

A. L. Kroeber. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
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A SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CEREMONY. 


A FEW years ago an old Yokuts on Tule River reservation was ques- 
tioned regarding rcligious matters. This man had lived many ycars at 
Tejon, and had been in Southern California. In the course of other 
matters he mentioned the following practice of the Shoshoncan Indians 
not far from Los Angeles. 

Near the coast, at San Fernando, there was a ceremony in which 
twelve men were strong and could make sickness. They had four 
strings, one on cach side of a square. There were three men on each 
side; that made twelve, and onc in the middle made thirteen. The man 
in the middle made a painting like the earth. It was like a map. This 
man in the middle had strings, the ends of which were held by the twelve 
other men. When the sickness [i. ec. the ritual to produce sickness] 
was made ready, he shook the strings and the earth shook. It was an 
earthquake. This thing was strong, and was done to make some one 
sick. I saw it at San Fernando when I was a boy. 

The feature of special intercst in this account is the reference to the 
painting, which shows that some form of the symbolic reprcscntation 
of the world, made of colors spread on the ground, extended as far north 
from the Dicguefio and Luischo, among whom it has been described, as 
Gabriclino territory. The informant’s own words were that the man 
in the middle “‘ painted like carth.” At the time this was understood to 
mean that he painted his body with some form of mincral resembling 
earth. His following words, “‘like a map,” and what has since become 
known of the nature of the ground-paintings of Southern California, 
show, however, that the present account refers only to another instance 


of the same practice. 
A. L. Kroeber. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


DIEGUENO IDENTIFICATION OF COLOR WITH THE CARDINAL POINTS. 


THERE scems to exist among the Mission Indians of Southern Cali- 
fornia an identification of the four cardinal dircctions with as many 
colors. A first suggestion of possible connection in the Dicgueno mind 
comes to light in certain of the songs accompanying the Eagle dance, 
which has been spoken of by writers on the Dicgueno and Luiscfio. 
“The white cagle,” for instance, “puts his nest on cliffs. The cagle from 
the west puts his nest on sycamorc-trees along the edge of the crecks.” 

Two things are to be noticed at once in this song. In the first place, 
the cliffs mentioned arc the cliffs among the descrt mcesas far to the cast 
of the Dicgucrio country. The locality permanently inhabited by these 
people in eastern San Dicgo county is rolling foothill country, even at 
the edge of the occan beach. In the second place, the cagle from the 
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west is set over in intentional contrast to the eastern white eagle, showing 
that he occurs to the native mind as black. When the old men also in 
witching an eagle to death during the Eagle ceremony happen to use 
a white bird, they ‘‘send him east,’’ in the words of one of the oldest 
dancers; “‘and when they kill a black eagle, they send him west.” This 
distinction of color in ‘‘east”’ and “‘west”’ is carried out in the ancient 
world-painting made on the ground by the Dieguefio at the time of 
the boys’ initiation into the number of dancers. In one type of picture 
@ prominent feature is the representation of two great rattlesnakes, 
bisecting the painting from the east and west, their heads meeting 
at the centre. The eastern snake is made in light-colored oxide of iron, 
precipitated by the mineral springs of the region, the western in black 
straw-charcoal. 

Miss Du Bois, in her Chaup story in this Journal for 1904, reports 
a corresponding color-concept for the north and the south. To quote 
(p. 218), “‘the elder sister, who was a witch doctor and knew every- 
thing, stood up and held her hand to the north and brought down a 
red stone. . . . Then she held up her hands to the south and got a 
blue stone of the same sort.’? Later in the same story (p. 226), the 
colors for east and west are described. “The boys ... stood and 
held their hands to the east and got some white clay, and with it they 
painted their cheeks. Then they held their hands to the west, and got 
some black clay.”’ Further acquaintance with Dieguefio mythology 
would undoubtedly reveal further instances of this feeling concerning 
colors. 

The complete color system is given in a certain medicine or formula 
of the “clothes burning” or wukeruk ceremony, one of the mourning 
rites for the dead, where all four directions are accounted for. The 
medicine is as follows. 

Recited by the man who makes the medicine: ‘‘From the north he 
(the first man making the ceremony) brought a red rock, from the 
east a gleaming white rock, from the south a green rock, and from the 
west a black rock, because the sun sets there. Then he sang, ‘My 
father and grandfather are dead, so now I sing.’ 

““ Menai dispah tcawai tcawi 
Menai dispah tcawai tcawt 


(Pointing) Xtol kawak enyak awik 
Amai amut!” 


“‘ Now dead a long time, I begin to sing. 
Now dead a long time, I begin to sing. 
North, South, East, West, 

Up, Down!” 


Tne colors blue (mentioned by Miss Du Bois) and green (obtained by 
the writer) are regularly identified or not distinguished by the Dieguefio, 
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and perfect agreement therefore exists between the two accounts. The 
feeling concerning black for the west comes plainly from the setting of 
the sun. The east, in similar terms, may quite likely be ‘‘ gleaming 
white,” because the sun rises there. Why north is red and south green, 
however, the present writer is unable to guess, since no Indian could 
be found who would attempt an explanation. 


Thomas Waterman. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


LUCK-STONES AMONG THE YANA. 


THE Yana Indians, who lived in the northern part of California east 
of the Sacramento River, would often pick up small stones known as 
‘Onunuip!ad (etymology uncertain, but cf. ‘dnu-, “to dig out’’), that 
were characterized by peculiarities of color, markings, or shape. Those 
of round shape and such as had light-colored bands (interpreted as 
rattlesnakes) were particularly sought. They were believed to bestow 
good luck upon their finder and possessor in whatever pursuit he 
required their aid, — the cure of disease, hunting, gambling, and the 
like. As a rule, the possession of these luck-stoncs was kept a secret, as 
indicated, for instance, by the fact that they were not kcpt in the house, 
but in some secluded spot in the woods known only to their possessor. 
The women made small cylindrical baskets for their reception. The 
material of these baskets was mercly the twigs of the Douglas spruce, 
the needles being left on; in construction they were open-work twined, 
the thin twigs serving as parallel perpendicular warp clements, thinner 
peeled strips as woof, while the needles served as a sort of thatch to 
fill up the open-work interstices. As regards sizc, they were about five 
or six inches in height and two inches in diameter, in general appearance 
not unlike a bird’s nest. The spruce basket, with its luck-stones, was not 
placed on the ground, but was hidden up in a tree, so that no onc might 
touch it. If one desired to obtain some of the magic power resident in 
the luck-stones, as, for instance, when preparing for a gambling contest, 
the hands were wetted and carefully rubbed over them, the knowledge 
of this action being carefully kept from all. 

Still more potent than the ‘énunuzpld were small, white prismatic 
rocks, generally of quartz. These were known as k/u’lmats!i, trans- 
lated by the informant as ‘“‘diamonds” (see Curtin, “Creation Myths 
of Primitive America,” p. 473). As there is nothing to show that either 
the ‘dnunuipla or klulmats!t were directly worshipped, or even explicitly 
associated with spirits giving them their supernatural power, it is per- 
haps best to refrain from using the word “‘fetishism” in connection 
with them. 

Edward Sapir. 


BERKELEY. 
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NOTES ON THE THEORY AND TREATMENT OF DIS- 
EASES AMONG THE MACKENZIE RIVER ESKIMO. 


BY V. STEFANSSON. 


THE following notes were collected among the Eskimo east of the 
mouth of the Mackenzie River. 

Formerly among the Mackenzie River Eskimo there were numerous 
“medicine-men.” Their arts are practised — but with little faith — by 
men who look upon their own ministrations about as we do upon our 
efforts for an invalid’s well-being at a time when a physician cannot be 
reached. The recent contact with missionaries, and intercourse with 
whalers since 1889 (and fur-traders a little earlier), have decreased the 
faith in magical practices, but not in counter-irritation and bleeding. 
The blood-letter’s knife is the Eskimo’s cure-all. 

In general, so far as I could understand it, diseases are caused by 
“bad blood.” The logical cure for most diseases is therefore bleeding. 
The incision is usually (but not always) over the seat of pain. In the 
first operation they seem satisfied with drawing a small quantity of 
blood ; but if a second cutting becomes necessary, or a third one, more 
is drawn each time. The cutting is done by any one present who happens 
to have a sharp knife, or who is skilful through practice in performing 
these operations. Sometimes the patient himself does the cutting. 

Most people are sick at one time or another. Especially as old age 
approaches do pains of various sorts become troublesome. A man or 
woman beyond middle life is therefore sure to have scars on various 
parts of the body. On one man’s back alone I counted over. twenty. 
Some of them, as nearly as could be learned, had been made for pleurisy, 
but others for rheumatism. Consumptives are cut both on the breast and 
back. Ordinarily the cuts are horizontal, and some scars I have seen 
indicate wounds two inches long. Certain kinds of pain are treated 
with vertical cuts. Boils, so far as my observation goes, are cut hori- 
zontally across the middle, the cut going as far to either side as the 
margin of the redness which surrounds the boil. The boil might be said 
to be bisected to base level. 

The theory of disease depending on bad blood sometimes presents 
interesting variations. Snow-blindness, for instance, is described as 
follows: In winter, on account of the fact that the hood of the coat does 
not protect the front or top of the forehead forward of the cheek-bones, 
the blood is forced back by the cold from the eyes and temples to the top 
of the head; there it remains, thickened for the want of the sun’s light 
and heat. In the spring, when the sun comes back after its midwinter 
stay below the horizon, the blood is gradually thinned out, and begins 
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to flow back of the forehead and eyes. The influx of this blood, which 
is now “bad,” causes snow-blindness. The logical thing, of course, is 
to intercept it on its way down, to prevent its reaching the eyes. This 
is done by horizontal cuts just above each eyebrow, thus tapping the 
flow that would otherwise reach the eye-sockets, causing the violent 
pains and other symptoms of snow-blindness. But the trouble is that 
one can never tell when this downward spring flow of blood will start. 
If one cuts too early, the bleeding ceases before the bad blood comes 
down, and therefore does no good; if one waits for the first symptoms 
of snow-blindness (as one must do in practice), the cutting may come too 
late. If the operation fails to prevent the disease (it is not intended to 
cure, but merely to prevent), it is because it has been performed too late, 
or after large quantities of the bad blood had gotten into the eye-sockets. 

When earache is caused in the ordinary way, — by bad blood, — 
it is treated by having a vertical cut, about an inch long and freely 
skin-deep, made in front of the affected ear over the prominence of the 
cheek-bone. Headache is treated with scalp-cuts over the seat of pain. 

A native of Cape York, Alaska, a man who had lived for five years 
among the Mackenzie River people, gave me the following information 
regarding headache. He assured me that this theory is held both at 
Cape York and on the Mackenzie River. 

Occasionally headache and carache have a far more serious cause 
than bad blood. If one sleeps with his ear on or near the ground, a 
pebble will sometimes get into one’s ear. Apparently people are not 
agreed as to whether they always get there in a natural (or mechanical) 
way, or whether the pebble jumps up or otherwise exerts itself to get into 
jhe ear-passage. However that may be, it is certain that, once in, it 
begins eating its way inward, devouring the substance of the head, so 
that in some cases, when people die after protracted headache, their 
heads are so light that people know them to be absolutely empty, eaten 
clean by the voracious little stone. 

When a pebble once has gotten in, cutting will of course do no good, 
for that merely removes “bad blood.” Seal oil is therefore poured into 
the ear. This apparently numbs the pebble, thus preventing its eating 
away at the inside of the head. Fat disagrees with it, and tends to drive 
it out. To facilitate the egress, one should lie with the afflicted ear 
down. The pebble will usually drop out, though it does not always do 
so. Prevention is better than cure, so one should never camp on ground, 
or sleep, where a pebble is anywhere near one’s ear. 

At childbirth, especially if it be the first child, a boy is to be desired 
above all things. If one girl is already in the family, the arrival of a 
second is not greatly to be desired, for one son-in-law is sufficient support 
for one’s old age. Possibly it is because a son is always more longed 
for than a daughter (no matter how welcome she may be), that good 
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fortune is so often changed to a worse immediately after birth, for it 
frequently happens that a child which is born a boy is found a few hours 
later to be a girl. It more rarely occurs that a child born a girl becomes a 
boy later in the day. In view of this possible transmutation of sex, it is 
customary for neighbors and friends to inquire about the sex of the 
child, both immediately after birth and a few hours later. If a father 
who was beaming an hour ago now looks glum, it may be that the 
mother or child is seriously ill, but more probably his little son has 
become an infant daughter. 

If there is a normal presentation, childbirth is ordinarily easy; and 
the mother seems reasonably well an hour following, — is able to go 
about her ordinary work. Nevertheless she is under restrictions, the 
most noticeable of which are those in regard to diet. Although the 
other members of the household eat raw fish chiefly, hers will always be 
cooked, and preferably in snow-water. Her drinking-water should not 
be ordinary water, nor yet melted from ice, but melted from snow. Some 
say the snow should be melted over an oil-lamp, but others say it makes 
no difference how it is melted. 

In most cases of illness, one should eat only cooked food. The writer 
saw this in cases of eye trouble, kidney disease, and an abdominal 
wound from a knife. 


New YorkK CIty. 
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PHILIPPINE FOLK-TALES.' 
BY CLARA KERN BAYLISS. 


I. THE MONKEY AND THE TURTLE.? 


ONE day a Monkey met a Turtle on the road, and asked, “ Where 
are you going?” 

“I am going to find something to eat, for I have had no food for three 
whole days,”’ said the Turtle. 

“T too am hungry,” said the Monkey ; “and since we are both hungry, 
let us go together and hunt food for our stomachs’ sake.” 

They soon became good friends and chatted along the way, so that 
the time passed quickly. Before they had gone far, the Monkey saw a 
large bunch of yellow bananas on a tree at a distance. 

“Oh, what a good sight that is!” cried he. “Don’t you see the 
bananas hanging on that banana-tree? [pointing with his first finger 
toward the tree]. They are fine! I can taste them already.” 

But the Turtle was short-sighted and could not see them. By and 
by they came near the tree, and then he saw them. The two friends 
were very glad. The mere sight of the ripe, yellow fruit seemed to 
assuage their hunger. 

But the Turtle could not climb the tree, so he agreed that the Monkey 
should go up alone and should throw some of the fruit down to him. 
The Monkey was up in a flash; and, seating himself comfortably, he 
began to eat the finest of the fruit, and forgot to drop any down to the 
Turtle waiting below. The Turtle called for some, but the Monkey 
pretended not to hear. He ate even the peelings, and refused to drop 
a bit to his friend, who was patiently begging under the tree. 

At last the Turtle became angry, very angry indeed: “so he thought 
he would revenge”’ (as my informant puts it). While the Monkey was 
having a good time, and filling his stomach, the Turtle gathered sharp, 
broken pieces of glass, and stuck them, one by one, all around the 
banana-tree. Then he hid himself under a cocoanut-shell not far away. 
This shell had a hole in the top to allow the air to enter. That was why 
the Turtle chose it for his hiding-place. 

The Monkey could not eat all the bananas, for there were enough 
to last a good-sized family several days; ‘‘but he ate all what he can,” 
and by and by came down the tree with great difficulty, for the glass 
was so sharp that it cut even the tough hand of the Monkey. He had a 

1 In these legends, in a few instances, the exact phrases of the narrators have been 


retained for the sake of their quaintness. 
* Obtained from José Teodoro, Bay, Laguna, P. I. 
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hard time, and his hands were cut in many places. The Turtle thought 
he had his revenge, and was not so angry as before. 

But the Monkey was now very angry at the trick that had been played 
upon him, and began looking for the Turtle, intending to kill him. 
For some time he could not find his foe, and, being very tired, he sat 
down on the cocoanut-shell near by. His weariness increased his anger 
at the Turtle very much. 

He sat on the shell for a long time, suffering from his wounds, and 
wondering where to find the Turtle, — his former friend, but now his 
enemy. Because of the disturbance of the shell, the Turtle inside could 
not help making a noise. This the Monkey heard ; and he was surprised, 
for he could not determine whence the sound came. At last he lifted 
his stool, and there found his foe the Turtle. 

“Ha! Here you are!” he cried. ‘Pray now, for it is the end of your 
life.” 

He picked up the Turtle by the neck and carried him near the river- 
bank, where he meant to kill him. He took a mortar and pestle, and 
built a big fire, intending to pound him to powder or burn him to death. 
When everything was ready, he told the Turtle to choose whether he 
should die in the fire or be “grounded” in the mortar. The Turtle 
begged for his life; but when he found it was in vain, he prayed to be 
thrown into the fire or ground in the mortar, — anything except be 
thrown into the water. On hearing this, the Monkey picked the Turtle 
up in his bleeding fingers, and with all his might threw him into the 
middle of the stream. 

Then the Turtle was very glad. He chuckled at his own wit, and 
laughed at the foolishness of the Monkey. He came up to the surface 
of the water and mocked at the Monkey, saying, “This is my home. 
The water is my home.” 

This made the Monkey so angry that he lost his self-possession 
entirely. He jumped into the middle of the river after the Turtle, and 
was drowned. 

Since that day monkeys and turtles have been bitter enemies, 


2. HOW THE FARMER DECEIVED THE DEMON.! 


Very many years ago, in a far-away land where the trees never 
changed their green leaves and where the birds always sang, there 
lived on an island a farmer with a large family. Though all alone on the 
island and knowing nothing of people in the outer world, they were 
always happy, — as happy as the laughing rills that rippled past their 
home. They had no great wealth, depending from year to year on the 
crops which the father raised. ‘They needed no money, for they lacked 


1 Obtained from Fabian de la Paz, San Fe:nando, Pompanga, P. I., who says it was 
*“handed down from old time. ” 
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nothing; and they never sold their produce, for no people were near to 
buy. 

One day in the middle of the year, after the crops were well started, 
a loud, unusual roar was heard. Suddenly a stiff gale blew up from the 
southwest, and with it came clouds which quickly hid the entire sky. 
The day turned to night. The birds ceased to sing and went to their 
nests. The wild beasts ran to their caves. The family sought shelter 
in the house from a heavy downpour of rain which continued for many 
days and nights. So long did it last that they became very anxious 
about the condition of things around them. 

On the eighth day the birds again began to sing, and the sun was, 
as usual, bright. The farmer arose early and went out to look at his 
fields, but, lo! his crop was all destroyed. He went back to the house 
and told the family that the water-god was angry and had washed away 
all that he had hoped to have for the coming year. 

What were they to do? The supply in the house was getting low 
and it was too late to raise another crop. The father worried night and 
day, for he did not know how he could keep his children from starvation. 

One day he made a long journey and came into a place that was 
strange to him. He had never before seen the like of it. But in the 
midst of a broad meadow he saw a tree with spreading branches like 
an elm, and as his legs and back were stiff from walking, he went over 
and sat down under it. Presently, looking up, he discovered that on 
the tree were large red fruits. He climbed up and brought some down, 
and after satisfying his hunger he fell asleep. 

He had not slept long when he was awakened by a loud noise. The 
owner of the place was coming. He was fearful to look upon. His 
body was like that of a person, but he was of enormous size; and he had 
a long tail, and two horns growing out of his head. The farmer was 
frightened and did not know what to do. He stood motionless till the 
master came up and began to talk to him. Then he explained that he 
had come there in search of food to keep his family alive. The monster 
was delighted to hear this, for he saw that he had the man and the man’s 
family in his power. He told the traveller that in return for a certain 
promise he would help him out of his troubles. 

The demon, as he was called by some travellers to that land, showed 
the farmer a smooth, round stone, which, he said, gave its possessor 
the power of a magician. He offered to lend this to the farmer for five 
years, if at the expiration of that time the farmer and family would 
become his slaves. The farmer consented. 

Then the demon was glad. He said to the farmer, “‘ You must squeeze 
the stone when you wish to become invisible; and must put it in your 
mouth when you wish to return to human form.” 

The man tried the power of the magic stone. He squeezed it, and 
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instantly became invisible to the demon ; but he bade him farewell, and 
promised to meet him in the same place at the appointed time. 

In this invisible form the man crossed the water that washed the 
shore of the island on which he lived. There he found a people who 
lived in communities. He wanted something to eat, so he went into the 
shops; but he found that a restaurant owned by a Chinaman was the 
one to which most people of the city went. He put the stone in his 
mouth, thus appearing in visible form, and, entering the restaurant, 
ordered the best food he could find. He finished his meal quickly and 
went out. The waiter, perceiving that he did not pay, followed him. 
The man had no money; so he squeezed the stone and shot up into the 
air without being seen. The Chinaman, alarmed by the cry of the 
waiter, came out and ran in all directions, trying to find and catch 
the man. No one could find him; and the people thought he must 
indeed be a fast runner to escape so quickly, for they did not know of 
the gift of the demon. 

Not far from that place he saw groups of men and women going in 
and out of a large building. It was a bank. The farmer went in to see 
what he could find. There he saw bags of money, gold and silver. He 
chuckled with joy at this opportunity. In order to use his hands freely, 
he put the stone in his mouth; but before he could fill all his pockets 
with money, he was discovered by the two guards, who began to pound 
him on the head. He struggled to save his life, and finally took the 
stone out of his mouth and squeezed it. Instantly he vanished from 
their sight; but he was vexed at the beating he had received, so he 
carried off all the gold they had in the bank. The people inside as well 
as outside the building became crazy. They ran about in all directions, 
not knowing why. Some called the firemen, thinking the bank was on 
fire; but nothing had happened, except that the farmer was gone and 
the two guards were “‘half dead frightened.” They danced up and 
down the streets in great excitement, but could not utter a word. 

Straight home went the farmer, not stopping by the way. His wife 
and children were awaiting him. He gave them the money, and told 
them all about the fortune which he had gotten from the man on their 
own island, —told all his secrets. Prosperous they became, and with 
the money which he had brought they purchased all they needed from 
the city just opposite them. 

The time passed so pleasantly that the man was surprised to discover 
that his promise would be due in two more days. He made preparations 
to go back to the land of his master. Arrived there, he met the same 
monster under the same tree. The demon was displeased to see the old 
man alone, without the family which also had been promised. He told 
the man that he would shut him in a cave and then would go and 
capture those left at home. 
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But the farmer would not go to the cave. The demon tried to pull 
him into a deep hole. Both struggled; and at last the farmer squeezed 
the magic stone and disappeared. He took a green branch of the tree 
and beat the demon. The demon surrendered. He begged for mercy. 

The farmer went home, and from that day thought no more of the 
demon. He knew that while he held the stone the monster would never 
come to trouble him. And the family lived on in peace and happiness, 
as they had done before the water-god became angry with them. 


3. BENITO, THE FAITHFUL SERVANT.’ 


On a time there lived in a village a poor man and his wife, who had 
a son named Benito. The one ambition of the lad from his earliest 
youth was that he might be a help to the family in their struggle for a 
living. 

But the years went by, and he saw no opportunity until one day, as 
they sat at dinner, his father fell to talking about the young King who 
lived at a distance from the village, in a beautiful palace kept by a 
retinue of servants. The boy was glad to hear this, and asked his parents 
to let him become one of the servants of this great ruler. The mother 
protested, fearing that her son could not please his Royal Majesty ; 
but the boy was so eager to try his fortune that at last he was permitted 
to do so. 

The next day his mother prepared food for him to eat on the journey, 
and he started for the palace. The journey was tiresome; and when 
he reached the palace he had difficulty in obtaining an audience with 
the King. But when he succeeded and made known his wish, the 
monarch detected a charming personality hidden within the ragged 
clothes, and, believing the lad would make a willing servant, he accepted 
him. 

The servants of his Majesty had many duties. Theirs was not a 
life of ease, but of hard work. The very next day the King called 
Benito, and said, “I want you to bring me a certain beautiful princess 
who lives in a land across the sea; and if you fail to do it, you will be 
punished.” 

Benito did not know how he was to do it; but he asked no questions, 
and unhesitatingly answered, “I will, my lord.” 

That same day he provided himself with everything he needed for 
the journey and set off.. He travelled a long distance until he came to 
the heart of a thick forest, where he saw a large bird which said to him, 
““Oh, my friend! please take away these strings that are wrapped all 
about me. If you will, I will help you whenever you call upon me.” 

Benito released the bird and asked it its name. It replied, “Sparrow- 
hawk,” and flew away. 

+ Obtained from Camilo Osias, Balayan, Luzon, P. I. 
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Benito continued his journey until he came to the seashore. There 
he could see no way of getting across, and, remembering what the King 
had said if he failed, he stood looking out over the sea, feeling very sad. 

The huge King of the Fishes saw him, and swam toward him. 

“Why are you so sad?” asked the Fish. 

“I wish to cross the sea to find the beautiful Princess,” replied the 
youth. 

‘“‘Get on my back and I will take you across,” said the King of the 
Fishes. 

Benito rode on the back of the Fish and crossed the sea. As soon 
as he reached the other side, a fairy in the form of a woman appeared 
to him, and became a great aid to him in his adventure. She knew 
exactly what he wanted; so she told him that the Princess was shut up 
in a castle guarded by giants, and that he would have to fight the giants 
before he could reach her. For this purpose she gave him a magic 
sword, which would kill on the instant anything it touched. 

Benito now felt sure he could take the Princess from her cruel guards- 
men. He went to the castle, and there he saw many giants round about 
it. When the giants saw him coming, they went out to meet him, 
thinking to take him captive. They were so sure that they could easily 
do it, that they went forth unarmed. As they came near, he touched the 
foremost ones with his sword, and one after another they fell down dead. 
The other giants, seeing so many of their number slain, became terrified, 
and fled, leaving the castle unguarded. 

The young man went to the Princess and told her that his master 
had sent him to bring her to his palace. The young Princess was only 
too glad to leave the land of the giants, where she had been held captive. 
So the two set out together for the King’s palace. 

When they came to the sea they rode across it on the back of the same 
fish that had carried Benito. They went through the forest, and at 
last came to the palace. Here they were received with the greatest 
rejoicings. 

After a short time the King asked the Princess to become his wife. 
“‘T will, O King!” she replied, “‘if you will get the ring I lost in the sea 
as I was crossing it.” 

The monarch called Benito, and ordered him to find the ring which 
had been lost on their journey from the land of the giants. 

Obedient to his master, Benito started, and travelled on and on till 
he came to the shore of the sea. There he stood, gazing sadly out over 
the waters, not knowing how he was to search for what lay at the bottom 
of the deep ocean. 

Again the King of the Fishes came to him, asking the cause of his 
sadness. Benito replied, ‘“‘The Princess lost her ring while we were 
crossing the sea, and I have been sent to find it.” 
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The King-Fish summoned all the fishes to come to him. When they 
had assembled, he noticed that one was missing. He commanded the 
others to search for this one, and bring it to him. They found it under 
a stone, and it said, “I am so full! I have eaten so much that I can- 
not swim.” So the larger ones took it by the tail and dragged it to 
their King. 

“Why did you not come when summoned ?” asked the King-Fish. 

“I was so full I could not swim,” replied the Fish. 

The King-Fish, suspecting that it had swallowed the ring, ordered 
it to be cut in two. The others cut it open, and, behold! there was the 
lost ornament. Benito thanked the King of the Fishes, took the ring, 
and brought it to the monarch. 

When the great ruler got the ring, he said to the Princess, “‘ Now that 
I have your ring, will you become my wife?” 

“T will be your wife,” replied the Princess, “if you will find the ear- 
ring I lost in the forest as I was journeying with Benito.” 

Instantly Benito was called, and was ordered to find the lost jewel. 
He was very weary from his former journey; but, mindful of his duty, 
he started for the forest, reaching it before the day was over. He searched 
for the earring faithfully, following the road which he and the Princess 
had taken; but all in vain. He was much discouraged, and sat down 
under a tree to rest. To his surprise a mouse of monstrous size appeared 
before him. It was the King of the Mice. 

“Why are you so sad?” asked the Mouse. 

“T am searching for an earring which the Princess lost as we passed 
through the forest, but am unable to find it.” 

“T will find it for you,” said the King-Mouse. 

Benito’s face brightened at hearing this. The King-Mouse called 
all his followers, and all but one little mouse responded. Then the 
King of the Mice ordered some of his subjects to find the absent one. 
They found him in a small hole among the bamboo-trees. He said he 
could not go because he was so satisfied (sated). So the others pulled 
him along to their master; and he, finding that there was something 
hard within the little mouse, ordered him to be cut open. It was done; 
and there was the very earring for which the tired servant was looking. 
Benito took it, thanked the King of the Mice, and brought the earring 
to his own King. 

When the monarch received it, he immediately restored it to its 
owner and asked, ‘‘ Will you now become my wife?” 

“Oh, dear King!” responded the Princess, ‘I have only one more 
thing to ask of you; and if you will grant it, I will be your wife forever.” 

The King, pleased with his former successes, said, ‘‘ Tell me what 
it is, and it shall be granted.” 

“Tf you will get some water from heaven,” said the Princess, ‘and 
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some water from the nether-world, I will become your wife. That is 
my last wish.” 

The King called Benito, and commanded him to get water from 
these two places. “I will, my King,” said Benito; and he took some 
provisions and started. He came to the forest; but there he became 
confused, for he did not know in which direction to go to reach either 
of the places. Suddenly he recalled the promise of the bird he had helped 
the first time he entered the wood. He called the bird, and it soon 
appeared. He told it what he wanted, and it said, “‘I will get it for you.” 

He made two cups of bamboo, and tied one to each of the bird’s legs. 
They were very light, and did not hinder the bearer at all. Away the 
bird flew, going very fast. Before the day was ended, it came back with 
each cup full of water, and told Benito that the one tied to its right leg 
contained water from heaven, and the one tied to its left leg contained 
water from the nether-world. 

Benito untied the cups, taking great care of them. He was about to 
leave, when the bird asked him to tarry long enough to bury it, as the 
places to which it had been were so far away that it was weary unto death. 
- Benito did not like to bury the bird, but he soon saw that it really 
was dying, so he waited; and when it was dead, he buried it, feeling 
very sorry over the loss of so helpful a friend. 

He went back to the palace and delivered the two kinds of water to 
his master. The Princess then asked the King to cut her in two and 
pour the water from heaven upon her. The King was not willing to 
do it, so she did it herself, asking the King to pour the water. This 
he did, and, lo! the Princess turned into the most beautiful woman 
that ever the sun shone on. 

Then the King was desirous of becoming handsome; so he asked 
the Princess to pour the other cup of water over him after he cut him- 
self. He cut himself, and she poured over his body the water from the 
nether-world; but from him there arose a spirit more ugly and ill- 
favored than imagination could picture. Fortunately, it soon vanished 
from sight. 

The Princess then turned to Benito, and said, ““You have been 
faithful in your duties to your master, kind to me in restoring the Jewels 
I lost, and brave in delivering me from the cruel giants. You are the 
man I choose for my husband.” 

Benito could not refuse so lovely a lady. They were married amid 
great festivities, and became the king and queen of that broad and 
fertile land. 

Benito gave his parents one of the finest portions of his kingdom, 
and furnished them with everything they could desire. From that time 
on they were all very happy, — so happy that the story of their bliss 
has come down through the centuries to us. 
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TWO POPULAR BALLADS. 
EDITED BY G. L. KITTREDGE. 


THE BISHOP OF OLD CANTERBURY. 


THE following version of ‘King John and the Bishop” (Child, No. 
45) is the form in which the ballad was remembered, in 1907, by the 
eminent astronomer, Professor Asaph Hall (1829-1908) from the 
singing of his grandfather in Goshen, Connecticut, many years ago. 
It was sent to Professor R. W. Willson, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
by Professor Hall, October 1, 1907, with a note, in which he remarks, 
‘There are omissions of lines and probably of verses but it is the best 
I can do.” 

Professor Hall’s version is related to the Brooksby broadside version 
(Child’s B), but shows many interesting variations. It is not from 
Percy’s version (‘‘Reliques,” 1765, li, 302), as collation shows (com- 
pare, for example, the third stanza with Percy’s seventh and with the 
fifth in Child’s B). 

See, also, ‘‘Roxburghe Ballads,” ed. Ebsworth, vi, 746-754. 


1. Old King John, that bloody old knight, 
Possessed great power to pull down great might; 
And as he was sitting, to make his heart merry, 
He sent for the Bishop of Old Canterbury. 

Tra-la-la, tra-la-la, tra-la-la-la, tra-la-la. 


2. “How now, noble bishop? ’T is said of thee 
That thou keepest a far better table than me; 
But if you can’t answer to my questions three, 
Your head shall be severed from your body. 


3. “ My first question is, with all my estate, 
And golden crown I wear on my pate, 
With all my nobility, joy, and great mirth, 
You must tell to one penny just what I’m worth. 


4. “My second question is, without any doubt, 
How long I would be travelling this wide world about; 
The third question answer as quick as a wink, 
And tell me presently what I do think.” 


5. The bishop went home with heart rather sad; 
He met an old shepherd with crook and bag: 
“Good morning, noble bishop,” the shepherd did cry, 
** What news, what news from the king’s court to-day?” 
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. “Sad news, sad news!’’ the bishop did cry; 


. If I can’t answer his questions three, 
My head will be severed from my body. 


. “His first question is, with all his estate, 


IO. 


Ir. 


— 


And golden crown he wears on his pate, 
With all his nobility, joy, and great mirth, 
T must tell to one penny just what he is worth. 


. “His second question is, without any doubt, 


How long he would be travelling this wide world about; 
The third question I must answer as quick as a wink, 
And tell him presently what he doth think.” 


. “For one suit of your apparel 


To King John I will go and settle this quarrel.” 
“One suit of my apparel I freely give, 
And ten pounds a year as long as you live.” 


“Good morning, good morning!” the king did cry; 
“Have you come here to live or to die?” 

“Tf I can’t answer to your questions three, 

My head will be taken from my body.” 


“My first question is, with all my estate, 

And golden crown I wear on my pate, 

With all my nobility, joy, and great mirth, 

‘You must tell to one penny just what I’m worth.” 


12. “For thirty pieces of silver our Saviour was sold 


| 


Unto the Jews so cruel and bold; 
So twenty and nine I think is your due, 


“ For He must be one piece better than you.” 


13. “My second question is, without any doubt, 


14. 


15. 


How long I would be travelling this wide world about.” 
“Tf you would rise with yon sun and ride with the same, 
In twenty-four hours you would it obtain.” 


“My third question answer as quick as a wink, 

And tell me presently what I do think.” 

“That I can do, and it will make your heart merry, —. 
You think I’m the Bishop of Old Canterbury. | 


“That is not all, I’m here all alone; 
I’m a poor shepherd, and the bishop’s at home.” 
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16. “ Go tell the noble bishop, and tell him for me, 
He keeps a crafty fellow when he keeps thee.” 


[THE HANGMAN’S TREE.] 


The following version of ‘“‘The Maid Freed from the Gallows” 
(Child, No. 95) was communicated May 23, 1905, by Mr. Reed Smith, 
of Columbia, South Carolina, as learned in August, 1903, at Jager, 
West Virginia, from a mountaineer who could neither read nor write. 
It is almost identical with the version printed in Child, v, 296 (‘‘The 
Hangman’s Tree’’); cf. also version B (Child, ii, 351). See the Intro- 
duction to the one-volume collection of Ballads, in the ‘‘Cambridge 
Poets,” pp. XXvV, XXVi. 


1. “Slack your rope, hangsman, 
And slack it for awhile; 
I think I see my brother coming, 
Riding many a mile. 


2. “O brother, have you brought me gold? 
Or have you paid my fee? 
Or have you come to see me hanging 
On the gallows tree?” 


3. “I’ve neither brought you gold; 
I’ve neither paid your fee; 
But I have come to see you hanging 
On the gallows tree.” 


(So on with the whole family, — sister, father, mother, etc., ad infinitum.) 


4. “Slack your rope, hangsman, 
And slack it for awhile; 
I think I see my true-love coming, 
Riding many a mile. 


5. “O true-love, have you brought me gold? 
Or have you paid my fee? 
Or have you come to see me hanging 
On the gallows tree?” 


6. “Yes, I have brought you gold; 
Yes, I have paid your fee; 
Nor have I come to see you hanging 
On the gallows tree.” 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 


Tuts fine old English ballad, still current among the plain folk of 
England, is by no means lost to popular tradition in the New World. 
The following version, sung to a sterling British folk-melody in the 
Eolian mode, is well worthy of preservation as a treasured relic of the 
good old days. 


King Fohn and the Bishop. 


KING JOHN AND THE BISHOP. 


BY PHILLIPS BARRY. 


2. 


For he did great wrong, and maintained little right. 
Chorus. — With my derry-i-down, 
Heigh-down, 
Derry-der-ray ! 


: “in this stead, 
With ny crown of ses so fair on amy head,” 


in “such (your) despite, 
Your head shall be taken from your body quite.” 


4. “My first question is, without any doubt, 


How long I’d be travelling this wide world about?” 
“You rise with the sun, go down with the same, 
In twenty-four hours you will it obtain.” 
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6. “Our Savior for thirty pieces was sold 
Unto the Jews, both wicked and bold, 
I think twenty-nine must be your just due, 
For I’m sure He was one piece better than you!” 


7. “And from my third question you must not shrink, 
But tell me truly what I do think!” 
“My answer, here ’t is, ’t will make you quite merry, 
You think I’m the Bishop of old Canterbury!” 


8. ‘But I’m his poor shepherd, as now you do seel” 


“You bring him a pardon from good King John.” ! 


Ballad themes not infrequently are preserved in the form of a parallel 
prose tradition, sometimes derived from the ballad, sometimes clearly 
independent of it, and older. In connection with the theme of King 
John and the Bishop, the following humorous tale may well be recorded 
here. 

Once there were two Irishmen who looked exactly alike. One 
was named Pat, the other Jimmy. Pat wished to be a policeman, and 
promised to vote for a certain candidate for mayor, if the latter, when 
elected to the office, would appoint Pat to a place on the force. After 
election, Pat went to see the Mayor, who, however, tried to put him 
off, on the ground that he was too ignorant to be a policeman. Still, 
he promised Pat the appointment, if he could answer the following 
questions: — 

1. How large is the moon? 

2. How many stars are in the heavens? 

3. What am I thinking? 

These questions Pat was to answer before the end of the following day. 
In despair, he left the Mayor’s office, and on the street he met Jimmy, 
his double. The latter, on leaming the reason for Pat’s discouragement, 
offered to go before the Mayor in Pat’s place, and answer the questions. 
Next morning the following dialogue took place in the Mayor’s office. 

Jimmy. “Good morning, Mr. Mayor. I’ve come to answer those 
questions.” 


1 Contributed to my collection, Folk-Songs of the North Atlantic States, by S. A. F., 
Providence, R. I., as recollected by M. E. E., in whose family it is traditional. March 
5» 1907. 
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Mayor. ‘All right, Pat. Tell me first, how large is the moon.” 

Jimmy. “Your Honor, it’s just four quarters!” 

Mayor. ‘Very good. Now tell me, Pat, how many stars are in the 
heavens.”’ 

Jimmy. “Eleven million, eleven thousand, eleven hundred and 
eleven. If you don’t believe what I tell you, just go ahead and count 
them yourself!” 

Mayor. ‘‘Very well, Pat. Tellme the answer to the third question, 
— what am I thinking ?” | 

Jimmy. “Why, you’re thinking it’s Pat, but it’s Jimmy!” ! 


Boston, Mass. 


* Told at a “neighborhood social,” March, 1907, by R. B. O., Vineland, New Jersey, 
native of Fulton, Missouri. 
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SURVIVALS OF OLD MARRIAGE-CUSTOMS AMONG THE 
LOW GERMANS OF WEST MISSOURL+? 


BY WILLIAM G. BEK. 


THE people whose peculiar marriage-customs I shall describe inhabit 
a portion of western Saline County, northwestern Pettis County, north- 
eastern Johnson County, and a large portion of Lafayette County in west 
Missouri. The nucleus of this settlement is Concordia in Lafayette 
County, a small prairie town of about nine hundred inhabitants. An 
irregular line, varying from eight to twenty-five miles in distance, 
roughly includes the region in question. Barring a few small centres 
where the English have retained their hold, this domain is singularly 
German. Survivals of European customs are met at every hand. 
The major portion of these people hail from Hanover or are descendants 
of Hanoverians. The broad dialect of this province, therefore, naturally 
prevails. However, the more pointed speech of the Westphalian and 
that of the inhabitant of Lippe Detmold is also sporadically heard. 
The High Germans and Swiss who have strayed among these Low 
Germans are very few in number. So strong is the influence of the Low 
German dialect that the descendants of. the High Germans soon acquire 
the prevailing Low German dialect. 

The first Hanoverian who ventured into the wilds of west Missouri 
was Heinrich Dierking, whom the older generations of that region 
still familiarly call “Troester” Dierking. He settled either in 1838 
or 1839 near the present site of Concordia. It is rather singular that a 
lone German should venture so far inland. Usually the first settlers | 
remained close to the larger rivers. Investigation reveals the fact 
that Heinrich Dierking had married an American woman soon after 
his arrival in America. When he arrived in Lafayette County he was 
accompanied by one Dick Mulkey. He therefore drifted so far west 
in company with English friends, and most probably with the kin of 
his wife’s family. The fertile prairies of Lafayette County and the rich, 
well-wooded creek bottoms pleased this German pioneer exceedingly. 
His letters to his friends and kin in Hanover soon brought them to his 
neighborhood. And thus, through “the Consciousness of Kind,” this 
region became settled by a people, bound together by like tradition, like 
speech, and in many instances by blood-relationship. All of them came 
to seek improvement of economic conditions. They came unprompted 
and unaided by settlement or immigration societies, not, like the settlers 
of Hermann, Missouri, to found a new German state in this country, nor, 


? Read before the Missouri Folk-Lore Society, at their meeting at St. Louis, February 
8, 1908. 
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like the Keilites of Shelby County, Missouri, to carry out the whim of 
their leader, nor, like the religionists of Perry County, to transplant the 
Lutheran faith to this western soil, but simply as farmers who found 
the tillage of their small, worn-out acres in Germany too meagre a 
source of income. Once having gotten a foothold in that rich agricul- 
tural country of west Missouri, they, by the peaceful method of pur- 
chase, drove, as they still are driving, their English-speaking neighbors 
farther and farther out, until now one may journey for many miles 
without meeting an Englishman in this region. No price seems too high 
for them, provided the land is good and conveniently located. Many 
of their English neighbors, still clinging to a cheap aristocracy, find 
themselves compelled to sell to them to avoid the foreclosure of the 
mortgages which rest on their estates. In this peaceful manner this 
prosperous community, year by year, stretches farther and farther in 
ail directions. 

Of a foreign-born population of 2342 (cf. U. S. Census of 1900) in 
Lafayette County, 1589, or almost 68 per cent., are German. Accord- 
ing to the same census, Saline County has 560 foreign-born Germans. 
Most of these are living in the western part of this county. We are, 
therefore, safe in assuming that 460 of them live in the region under 
discussion. Johnson County has 270 foreign-born Germans, at least 
200 of whom belong to the Concordia country. Pettis County has 
784 Germans of foreign birth, most of whom are living in or around 
Sedalia. It is entirely safe, however, to say that 150 of them inhabit 
the region here discussed. This gives us a total of 2399 foreign-born 
Germans in the Concordia country. It must at once be manifest that 
this number does not nearly represent the total number of Germans in 
this district. The settlement is an old one for this western country, and 
the families are very large. It is, therefore, entirely safe to reckon the 
German population at four times the number 2399, or 9596. 

By reason of their occupation and of their great number, these Ger- 
mans have become very seclusive and rather self-satisfied, mingling 
comparatively little with the outside world. Church and school have 
contributed their share to keep things German very much alive among 
them. The customs which their fathers brought from beyond the 
sea live and are being perpetuated by succeeding generations. And 
so it happens that customs have survived among them in this, a foreign 
land, for three quarters of a century, customs which had their inception 
many centuries ago in another land. The very customs which I shall 
speak of are discussed among other old customs by Hans Meyer in his 
‘‘Das Deutsche Volkstum,” pp. 276-279. 

During a few years of residence in this settlement, I had ample 
opportunity to observe some of the customs of these people. They are 
a pleasure-loving people. Their parties, shooting-matches, picnics, and 
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similar gatherings are very largely attended. All the means of amuse- 
ment and social intercourse, however, dwindle into insignificance 
when compared with a typical Low German marriage feast. I shall 
describe one of these as I observed it, and I shall let it serve as a type. 
The engagement of a very wealthy young couple had been rumored 
for some time. On a certain day, the brother of the groom-to-be made 
his appearance at our house, in the capacity of Hochzeztsbitter or Braut- 
bitter (that is, the person who invites guests to the wedding). He was 
mounted on a thoroughbred. -The bridle and saddle were gayly decorated 
with many ribbons. The hat of the Hochzeitsbitter was also adorned 
with a mass of bright-colored ribbons, varying in length from one half 
to two yards. So numerous were these streamers, that the hat itself was 
invisible. In the stiff March breeze, which was augmented by the 
speed at which the horse travelled, the horse and rider were one splendid 
confusion of colors. It was with the greatest difficulty that the rider 
retained possession of his head-covering. In addition to these ribbons, 
the hat-band was studded with coins and paper money. While approach- 
ing the house, the Hochzeitsbitter uttered short piercing cries and 
discharged a heavy pistol. After entering the house he delivered his 
invitation by reciting, in an awkward manner, a short poem, which in 
a long drawn out way bade those present to attend the ceremony 
at a certain time and place. His mission ended, he sped on, uttering 
shouts and discharging his pistol, as at his approach. The wedding 
ceremony took place in a small country church. Crowds of invited 
guests, from far and near, attended. After the simple, brief ceremony 
every one hastened to his horse or conveyance. The bride and groom 
rode in a new spring wagon, drawn by two thoroughbreds. The Hoch- 
zeitsbitter officiated as driver of this wagon. After he had gotten a 
fair start, the whole crowd dashed after this wagon at a dead-run. The 
home of the groom’s father, where the celebration was to be continued, 
was five miles away. Up and down the rolling prairie the mad chase 
took its course. Every one attempted to overtake and, if possible, 
to pass the bridal pair. Suddenly the whole racing procession came to 
an abrupt halt. It was discovered by us who were in the rear, that a 
strong chain had been stretched across the road. It was the work of the 
small boy. The groom cast a handful of small coins among the young- 
sters. The chain was lowered and the mad chase resumed, to be checked 
a second and a third time in like manner. Finally, with foam-bedecked 
horses, we reached the home of the groom’s father. A sumptuous feast 
was awaiting us. After this had been thoroughly enjoyed, the dishes 
of the table at which the bride had eaten were quickly cleared away. 
The table-cloth was seized by the married women, and a lively scramble 
ensued in an attempt to ensnare one of the girls with the table-cloth. 
Finally one of the young women was caught. The blushing maid was 
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led back in triumph, amid the congratulatory shouts of all those present, 
who hailed her as the next bride-to-be. Later in the afternoon the 
whole party adjourned to a nearby meadow. Here the bride and groom 
took their stand at one end of the spacious field, the groom holding a 
broom in his hand. The young men all retired to the opposite side of 
the meadow. A foot-race followed, the winner seizing the broom in 
triumph, which victory symbolically designated him as the next groom 
to be. In the evening there came a dance, which lasted until daybreak. 
The following night occurred the charivari in its most deafening 
form. 

It may not be out of place to explain some of these peculiar practices. 
There is no doubt that many of them date back many, many years in 
the history of our race. That they should survive in the land where 
they originated is not so surprising. But that they should prevail in an 
entirely foreign environment, surrounded by strange customs, is indeed 
noteworthy. The voluntary isolation of these people in a measure 
explains their existence. 

The ribbons which adorn the hat of the Hochzeitsbitter are the con- 
tributions of those persons whom he has invited. The coins and paper 
money on his hat-band come from the same source. The money 
becomes a part of the bride’s dowry. The giving of the ribbons, I take 
it, is a survival of a custom of giving much more valuable gifts. At the 
bride’s home, or wherever the ceremony is continued, the Hochzeits- 
bitter always wears his decorated hat, which in itself shows how many 
persons have been invited. The guests bring presents to the wedding, 
and it is the duty of the Hochzeitsbitter to receive and arrange them. 
Besides these duties, he has others, the chief of which is the entertain- 
ment of the guests. He is a very busy person and in his odd attire a 
most striking figure. Not only the Hochzettsbitter is decorated with 
ribbons on the wedding-day, but also the guests adorn themselves. 
The buggy-whip always bears a long nbbon in order that every one 
may know the persons are going to the wedding as invited guests. 

The chase which I described is no doubt a survival of a very old 
custom. It doubtless dates back to the time when men secured their 
wives by a chase; that is, they took them by force. This is, of course, 
not realized by those who participate in the race from the church. All 
that this chase means to them is that if any one succeeds in passing 
the bridal pair, the guests are given license to play all sorts of pranks at 
the place where the celebration is continued. The obstructions which the 
small boys placed in the way of the procession, and the accompanying 
ransom paid by the groom, most probably are a remnant of the time 
when women were secured by purchase. 

I stated that the Brautbitter delivered his invitation in poetic form. 
I have been fortunate enough to collect a few of these poems. They 
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are now getting rare and rather hard to obtain. The practice seems 
to be dying out, as the younger generations are succeeding the old. 
The poems are usually handed down by word of mouth. The persons 
who now possess them have, as a rule, served in the capacity of Braut- 
bitter themselves. When a young man has to perform this duty, he 
seeks some old man who knows such a poem, and with much labor 
learns it from him. Like most things that come down to us by word of 
mouth, there are doubtless many things in these poems at the present 
time which may, with certainty, be regarded as interpolations. As 
will be seen, they are in High German. Although these people use 
only the Low German dialect in their daily intercourse, they always 
write in High German, and what poetry they may have is in High 
German. It is the language of the church and school, and whatever 
elements of culture may come to them in German come to them through 
the High German medium. 


The following are some of the poems recited by the Brautbiter :— 


Hier bin ich her gesandt, 

Werde ein Brautbitter genannt. 

In diesem Hause bin ich wohl bekannt. 

Hier nehme ich meinen Hut und Stab 

Und setze meinen Fuss darein 

Dass ich méchte willkommen sein. 

Sollt’ ich nicht willkommen sein, 

So bitte ich um eine Flasche Wein. 

Eine Flasche Wein ist mir zu viel, 

Ein kleiner Schnaps macht auch Plasier. 

Ich bin noch jung an Jahren, 

Habe noch nicht viel erfahren, 

Was ich erfahren hab’ und weiss 

Das will ich Euch sagen mit Fleiss. 

Ich soll ein Kompliment bestellen 

Von Junggesellen und Jungfrau —— 

Sie haben sich vor einigen Wochen 

Verlobt und versprochen, 

Dass sie nachsten Sonntag Hochzeit halten. 

Dazu lade ich Euch ein, 

Herr und Frau, Séhne und Téchter, Gross und Klein, 
Die im Hause zu finden sein. 

Ich méchte, dass ihr sie besucht und ehrt 

Und die Mahlzeiten verzehrt. 

Zehn Kiihe, zwanzig Ochsen, dreissig Gansebraten, 
Vierzig Schweinebraten, die werden schén geraten. 
Und ein Fass Wein ist noch nicht tiber den Rhein. 
Und wenn die Musikanten die Saiten lassen erklingen, 
So kann ein jeder nach seinem Beliebea tanzen und springen. 
Und gutes Kartenblatt, 

Damit ein jeder sein Vergnitigen hat. 

Nun kranzelt mein schén Hitlein 

Mit vielen schénen Bandlein. 

Habe ich meine Rede nicht gut gemacht, 

So habe ich sie doch zu Ende gebracht. 
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The following is a rather free prose translation of this poem: — 


Hither I have been sent, I am called the Brautbitter. In this house I am well known. 
Here I take off my hat and rest my staff and enter in. I trust I may be welcome. 
Should I not be welcome, then I ask for a flask of wine. A flask of wine is too much for 
me, a drink of brandy gives pleasure, too. I am still young in years, have not had much 
experience. What I know, however, I tell you with diligence. I am sent to deliver the 
compliments of Mr. and Miss .. They became engaged a few weeks ago, and 
promised to get married next Sunday. To the wedding I invite you, lord and lady, 
sons and daughters, great and small, as they are in this house. I wish that you visit 
them and do them honor and consume the feast. Ten cows, twenty oxen, thirty roast 
geese, forty roast pigs, will be well prepared. And a barrel of wine is not yet over 
the Rhine. And when the musicians strike up the strings, then may each one after his 
liking dance. Also good card games will be prepared, that each one may have his 
pleasure. Now decorate my pretty hat with many a fine ribbon. Have I not said my 
speech well, I have at least brought it to a close. 


Another poem of this kind is the following: — 


Guten Tag in diesem Haus! 
Alle die in Kiiche und Keller sind kommt ’mal heraus 
Und héret zu 
Was ich Euch erzahlen tu’. 
Hier komm’ ich her geritten 
Und nicht geschritten. 
Mein Pferd habe ich miissen bei der Pforte lassen stehn, 
Und muss zu Fuss zum Hause eingehn. 
Was ich will ist Euch wohl bekannt, 
Hochzeitsbitter bin ich genannt 
Und ausgesandt 
Vom Brautigam und der Braut. 
Der Brautigam ist und die Braut —— 
Die Beiden lassen Euch freundlich griissen und bitten, 
Knecht und Magd, Jung und Alt, Gross und Klein, 
So wie sie im Hause zu finden sein, 
Die sollen von mir gegriisset und gebeten sein. 
Und wenn Ihr meine Bitte wollt recht verstehn, 
So kénnt Ihr niachsten Dienstag zum Hause des —— zur Hochzeit gehn. 
Und darnach kénnt Ihr Euch laben, 
Mit dem was wir haben — 
Mit kaltem Bier und Branntewein. 
Denk’ da wollen wir anfangen ein wenig lustig zu sein. 
Da sollt Ihr dann sehen 
Den Brautigam bei seiner Geliebten stehen, 
Und die Kopulation anhéren, 
Wie der Mann die Frau und die Frau den Mann soll ehren. 
Und wenn dies alles ist geschehn, 
So sollen die Tische mit vielem geriistet stehn. 
Und wenn es Euch nicht mehr list’ und schmeckt, 
So werden die Tische wieder abgedeckt. 
Und darnach will ich Euch verschaffen Raum und Platz, Feu’r und Licht, 
Damit ein jeder kann sehen was er verricht. 
Doch von weiterem zu erzahlen fallt mir zu schwer, 
Gebt mir ’mal was zu trinken her. 
Ein Glas Bier ist nicht zu viel, 
Zwei ist mein rechtes Ziel. 
Wollt Ihr mich ’mal traktieren ? 
VOL. XXI.—— NO. 80. 5 
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Sonst will ich lieber ein Haus weiter marschieren. 
Und wer nun eine schéne Jungfrau will sein, 

Die schmiicke mein’ Hut mit ein’ schén Bandlein. 
Was ich nicht bin, das kann ich noch werden, 

Und was ich nicht weiss, das kann ich noch lernen. 
Habe ich meine Rede nicht gut gemacht, 

So habe ich sie doch kurz zu Ende gebracht. 


A free translation of this poem is the following: — 


Good day to all in this house! All who are in the kitchen and cellar, let them come 
out and listen to what I shall tell you. Hither I have come riding and not walking. 
My horse I had to leave standing at the gate and come a-foot to the house. What I 
wish is well known to you. Hochzeitsbitter I am called and sent by the bridegroom and 
the bride. The groom is ——,, the bride . The two greet you kindly and pray that 
the man-servant and the maid-servant, young and old, great and small, as they are found 
in this house, shall be kindly greeted by me. And if you wish to understand my invita- 
tion better, then you may come next Tuesday to the home of Mr. —— to attend the 
wedding. And after that you may refresh yourselves with cold beer and with brandy. 
I fancy there we shall begin to be merry. There you shall see the groom stand beside 
his bride and listen to.the marriage ceremony, how the husband his wife and the wife 
her husband shall honor. And when all this is done, then the tables shall be set. And 
when you have satisfied your appetite, then the tables shall be cleared away. After that 
I’ll provide room and space, fire and light, that each may see what he does. But to tell 
more is too hard for me. Give me something to drink. One glass of beer is not too 
much, two is my real capacity. Will you give me something to drink? Otherwise I 
desire to go a house farther. Now, she who wishes to be a good girl let her decorate 
my hat with pretty ribbons. What I am not, I may yet become, and that which I do 
not know I may yet learn. If I have not made my speech well, I have at least made it 
short and have brought it to a close. 


The next poem plainly shows howimperfectly these things are remem- 
bered. The young farmer from whom these lines were obtained had 
served as Brautbitter some few years ago. The first part seems pretty 
well remembered. The close, however, suddenly comes to an abrupt 
stop. 

Guten Tag! Guten Tag in diesem Haus! 

Die Hochzeitsgiaste bitt’ ich heraus. 

Hochzeitsbitter ist mein Begehr, 

Und wenn es auch nicht gefallig war’.. 

Es lassen Euch grtissen der Brautigam —— und die Braut —— 
Thr sollt am nachsten Donnerstag zur Hochzeit kommen. 
Dazu lad’ ich Euch alle ein, 

Gross und klein, 

Und wie sie hier im Hause sein. 

Potztausend, bald hatt’ ich noch eins vergessen — 

Die Hausfrau oder die Jungfrau 

Muss mir den Hut noch bekrinzen. 


Among the poems which came into my possession, there is one which 
is not used by the Concordia Germans any more. It was used some 
years ago, however, as I am assured by trustworthy persons. It is not 
an invitation to the wedding, as will be seen; but it shows the survival 
of another custom, namely that of some one going to fetch the bride 
to the place where the wedding is to take place. This person may have 
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been a near kinsman or a good friend. Besides asking for the bride, 
the messenger admonishes the maid to observe certain things which 
will give her and those associated with her pleasure. 
This is the poem: — 

Guten Tag in diesem Haus, 

Mit einem gewiinschten Hochzeitsgruss! 

Ich bin ausgesandt von dem Herrn Brautigam, 

Um die Jungfrau Braut zu holen. 

Ist sie hier so wollen wir stille stehn, 

Ist sie nicht hier so wollen wir weiter gehen. 

Ist sie hier 

So trete sie herfiir. 

Der Brautigam wartet mit Verlangen, 

Mit Freuden wird er dich empfangen, 

An seinem Herd in seinem Haus. 

Das Haus zier Du mit Reinlichkeit, 

Dass Ordnung herrsche jederzeit. 

Sei Du zu allem niitze. 

O dann wird man stets Dich lieben, 

Nie betriiben. 

Deinem Stande 

Mache Du Ebre und keine Schande. 

Die Schwiegereltern liebe. 

Sei Du ihnen stets von Herzen gut 

Und sind sie traurig mach’ ihnen Mut. 

Tw’ es aus Kindesliebe. 

O dann ist die Ehe 

Qhne Wehe. 

Keine Leiden 

Werden Dich vom Frieden scheiden. 


The English of this poem is the following: — 


Good day to all in this house, with a welcome wedding greeting! I am sent by 
the groom to fetch the bride. If she is here, I will remain here; if she is not here, I 
will go on. If she is here, then let her step forth. The groom waits with longing, with 
joy to receive thee, at his hearth in his house. The house thou shalt adorn with clean- 
liness that order may reign at all times. Be thou useful in all things. Oh, then one 
will ever love thee, never grieve thee. To thy station lend thou honor and no dishonor. 
Thy parents-in-law do thou honor, be good to them from thy heart, and if they are 
sorrowful, give ‘them courage. Do it in the love of a child. Oh, then is the married 
state without suffering. No discomfort will separate thee from peace. 


UNIVERSITY oF MIssouRI, 
CoLumsBia, Mo. 
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NOTES ON FOLK-MEDICINE. 


BY CHARLES BUNDY WILSON. 


In view of the fact that the matter that I am about to present may 
seem trivial, if not ridiculous, I wish at the outset to defend the dignity 
of the study of folk-medicine by quoting from an authority ' on the 
subject. 

‘To collect odd phrases and scraps of folk-lore and string them to- 
gether for the benefit of the curious is not to investigate folk-lore; it is 
rather to bring ill-deserved ridicule upon a study which has not for its 
object the pastime of a leisure hour, but the investigation of the great- 
est problem which man can solve —the growth of his mental: faculties. 
If students of folk-lore had any less end in view, they could not ask for 
their pursuit serious consideration; and they would deserve neither 
sympathy nor assistance in their work. It is as a serious contribution 
to the history of man’s life in this world from the dawn of his intellec- 
tual being that each work based on investigation of primitive habits and 
primitive phases of thought must be regarded. It does not appear to be 
vain to believe that by such inquiry there is more probability of ulti- 
mate knowledge of this difficult subject being reached, than by almost 
any other way, if it is possible, as I believe it is, to go back by the aid 
of folk-lore to ages, and, what is of more importance, to stages of life 
and thought which can otherwise in no way be reached.” 

The poet Schiller, too, must have recognized the dignity of the study 
of old customs when he wrote in his “‘ Maria Stuart,” — 


Ein tiefer Sinn wohnt in den alten Brauchen; 
~ Man muss sie ehren. 


The material for this paper was found in remedies preserved by 
German-Americans now living in eastern Iowa. Some of the remedies 
have been preserved by tradition, and others in a booklet, the exact title 
of which is as follows: — 


Americanisches 
Noth- und Hialfs-Bichlein; 
Enthaltend 
Hausmittel und Recepte 
fir 
allerley Krankheiten und Zufalle an Menschen und Vieh. 
Hauptsachlich 
aus den hinterlassenen Manuscripten eines zu seiner Zeit beruhmt 
gewesenen Arztes in Virginia gezogen. 
Osnaburg, Stark County, Ohio; 
Gedruckt und zu haben bey Heinrich Kurtz. 1837. 


! Black, Folk-Medicine: A Chapter in the History of Culture, London, 1883, p. 214. 
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According to tradition, as related to me by Mr. William D. Lichty, 
of Johnson County, Iowa, Kurtz was formerly a German minister who 
lived in Pennsylvania. Through the kindness of Mr. Lichty, whose faith 
is strong and whose integrity is unquestioned, the writer has had access 
to a copy of this rare booklet, which is treasured almost as sacredly as 
the Bible. It has been worn by years of service and soiled by reverent 
hands. Not all the remedies in the collection can be classified under 
folk-medicine, for some probably have real medical value. They were 
widely used in western Pennsylvania seventy-five years ago, it is said, 
and there are some persons whose faith in them is still unshaken. They 
are so closely bound with the life of these people and their families that 
this fact has preserved them. The book was sacred to the owner’s 
mother, and that in itself would keep the son’s faith alive. 

Among the early Germanic peoples the healing art was connected with 
religious rites, as the charms and incantations testify, and later there 
appeared the beginning of a science in the selection of herbs and simples, 
as is well known. A confusion of both methods may be seen in this 
collection of cures. I believe that many of these remedies, naive as they 
may seem, have a direct bearing upon the history of thought and faith. 
Space will permit the selection of only a few that seem to have interest 
for students of folk-medicine. In the translation I have endeavored to 
preserve the simple style. What may be taken as an introduction is 
not a remedy for disease, but a preventive of disease. 


HEALTH. 


“Eat slowly. Always have on your table salt, pepper, parsley, sage, 
garlic, and a raw onion.” Page 52. 


NOSEBLEED. 


Of the various cures for nosebleed the following are the most inter- 
esting : — 

‘Pull out hairs from under the arms of the one whose nose bleeds. 
Take an uneven number as three, five, seven, or nine, and hold them in 
the nose of the patient. The bleeding will stop at once.” Page 18. 

Note that the numbers are magic or mystic numbers. Hair seems to 
have had mysterious qualities. In the neighborhood of Worms * there 
is a belief that combed-out hair, if thrown on the highway, lays you 
open to witchcraft. In Swabia ? there is a superstition that hair that is 
cut off must be burnt, or thrown into running water. If a bird carries it 
away, the person’s hair will fall out. According to a belief in the western 
part of Scotland,* if a bird used any human hair for building its nest, 
the person whose hair was used would become liable to headaches, and 


! Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, tr. Stallybrass, London, 1882, vol. iv, p. 1799. 
2 Ibid. p. 1804. * Black, Folk-Medicine, p. 16. 
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ultimately become bald. This superstition has its explanation in the 
belief that the bird was an evil spirit or a witch. In Devonshire ' there is a 
belief that you can give a neighbor ague by burying a dead man’s hair 
under his threshold. A Scotch ? cure for epilepsy is to bury cuttings of 
hair below the patient’s bed. Magic lies in the hair according to Grimm ;* 
consider the elf-lock and the elf-knot ; witches have all their hair shaven 
off. To cure warts,‘ a common remedy was to tie as many knots on a 
hair as there were warts and throw the hair away. A German cherished ° 
his hair as a visible sign of freedom. Among the Frisians men taking an 
oath touched their hair or beard. Grimm tells how those who were to 
be beheaded took measures to save from stain of blood their golden hair. 
It was a criminal offense ° to let a slave’s hair grow long. Black reports” 
that in Devonshire, and in Scotland, when a child has whooping-cough 
a hair is taken from its head, put between slices of bread and butter, 
and given to a dog. If in eating it the dog cough, the whooping-cough 
will be transferred to the animal, and the child go free. In some parts 
of Ireland, when one has been attacked with scarlet fever, some of the 
sick person’s hair is cut off and passed down the throat of adonkey, which 
is supposed to receive the disease at once. Thomas * reports that in Asia 
Minor the hair of the dog which has bitten a man is used to cure the bite. 
All these beliefs and practices have an interest in their bearing upon 
the use of hair to cure bleeding of the nose. Other cures for nosebleed 
are as follows: — 

“Hold a little dragon’s blood (from a dragon-tree) in the hand 
awhile, and the nose will stop bleeding.” Page 27. 

“Take a fresh egg; open it on the large end and empty it. Fill the 
shell half full of blood, and then place it in hot ashes, but do not let any 
ashes get into the shell. As soon as the blood becomes hot and hard, the 
bleeding of the nose will gradually cease.” Page 34. 

“Burn cork; make it fine, and put it in the nose.” Page 24. 

Compare this last cure with the English belief ® that cork has the 
power of keeping off cramp if placed between the sheets of one’s bed. 
Sometimes cork garters are made by sewing together thin pieces of cork 
between two ribbons. As popular belief has established an association 
between nosebleed and love-sickness, the next remedy may appropri- 
ately be recorded with those just given. 


INSANITY CAUSED BY LOVE. 


“Melt a half ounce of saltpeter in a quart of well-water, and let the 
patient drink it when he is thirsty.” Page 36. 


1 Black, Folk-Medicine, p. 27. 3 Ibid. p. 172 

8 Vol. iv, p. 1631. ‘ Black, p. 185. 
* Gummere, Germanic Origins, New York, 1892, pp. 59, 60. 
© Ibid. p. 281. 7 Black, p. 35. 


® Folk-Lore, vol. xii, p. 191. ® Black, p. 199. 
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HOMESICKNESS. 


“Take a good charge of gunpowder, and sew it on the inside of the 
shirt near the neck of the one suffering with homesickness.” Page 24. 

The significance of gunpowder I have not been able to discover, but 
remedies are very often tied on or worn fastened around the arm, neck, 
or waist. Grimm!’ quotes many examples illustrating this practice. The 
apparent success of a much advertised “electric belt” is perhaps to be 
attributed to a lingering belief in the charm of the amulet. 


MELANCHOLY. 


“Take two handfuls of milfoil or yarrow, one dram of root of ele- 
campane, and the same amount of sassafras, and steep them as you 
would tea. Drink this and continue the use of it. It is excellent.” 
Page 37. 

The emotions are indeed closely associated, and the sense of humor 
isnot lacking in the temperament of the people who use these remedies, 


‘as the next cure for melancholy shows. 


“Take root of elecampane, and cook it in pure wine, and then let 
it cool. Then place a piece of red hot steel in it so that the wine will 
become hot again. Take this drink as hot as possible, and continue 
repeating the dose. It will soon drive away melancholy.” Page 1. 


BEAUTY. 


‘““Take common pulverized alum and the white of an egg. Beat them 
together, and then heat them. Apply this to the face for two or three 
days. Not only will freckles and wrinkles disappear, but the face will 
become beautiful and lovely.” Page ro. 


DIFFIDENCE. 


“Take every morning in honey as much arum-root as will lie on the 
end of a case-knife, and continue its use for some time.” Page 31. 

Among the early Germanic races honey was prized far beyond any 
standard of our age, and finally bees? passed into religion and super- 
stition. Honey became a precious thing among the Germanic gods, and 
it was the main ingredient of their drink. 


DEAFNESS. 


“Take a black radish ; cut the top off as one cuts the top off a turnip; 
then dig out the inside like a turnip; put this on a china plate or platter, 
for pewter is not good. Mix salt with it, and then put it back into the 
shell of the radish ; fasten the top on again, and let it stand twelve hours. 
Then take it out again; put it in a cloth, and squeeze the juice into a 

3 Vol. iv, p. 1173. 2 Black, p. 39. 
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glass; put it in the sun; it will be ready for use in forty-eight hours. 
Place three or four drops in the ears every night.” Page 13. 

In considering the radish as a cure for deafness, it is interesting to 
note that it was likewise used to cause temporary deafness. In Cock- 
ayne’s “Saxon Leechdoms,”’ vol. ii, p. 343, advice ? is given somewhat 
as follows: “To escape a ‘curtain lecture,’ or to guard oneself against a 
woman’s chatter, one should taste at night without other food a radish, 
and chatter will not be able to harm him.” In Scotland and England ? 
it was the onion, not the radish, that was used to cure deafness. In the 
former country ants’ eggs were mixed with the juice of onions and 
dropped into the ear. The use of ants’ eggs may have some connection 
with the old Germanic custom of burying * diseases and remedies in an 
ant-hill. 


WHITLOW. 


“Bind on the letters LASVSRA.” Page 17. 

I do not know what this charm means. It is as obscure as one ‘ for 
toothache used in Germany in the eighteenth century, which was as 
follows: Write either NAGWE or MAGRODUS with chalk on the table. 
If you write NAGWE, you must pierce every letter with a needle. If you 
write MAGRODUS, you must pierce every letter with a knife, and at each 
thrust ask the patient whether he feels anything. NAGWE is used when 
the upper teeth are affected, and MAGRODUs when the lower teeth are 
affected. 


RHEUMATISM. 


““Every evening, when you take off your shoes, place them upside 
down so that the heels and the soles will be up and the foot-opening 
down. Continue this a while.” Page 1. 

This remedy may be explained under the head of the transference of 
disease common not only in Germany but in Mexico, Ireland, Persia, and 
elsewhere. The idea is that the rheumatism is transferred to the floor 
or earth by turning the shoes upside down. In Thuringia, for instance, 
there is a belief that a rag or any small article touched by a sick person, 
and then hung on a bush, imparts the malady to any person who may 
touch this article in passing, and frees the sick man from the disease. 
May not the principles of contagious diseases be connected with this 
old belief? But in the case of contagious diseases the sick person in 
transferring the disease is not cured. 

It has not been possible to make a historical investigation of all the 
cures presented in this brief paper, to say nothing of the whole series. 

1 Quoted by Black, p. 203. 7 Ibid. p. 193. 


* Grimm, vol. iii, p. 1169. 
‘ Beitrdge zur Volkskunde, Festschrift fir Karl Weinhold, Breslau, 1896, p. 113. 
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Enough has been given, however, to indicate that there are problems, 
even in folk-medicine, still awaiting solution, and that the field is indeed 
rich. If we grant that folk-medicine is really an outgrowth of the sincere 
thoughts and devout beliefs of the minds of the masses, of the common 
faith of the common people, then it is not vain to hope that illustrations 
of man’s mental history will be found by studying collections of classified 
facts, and that the investigation of things and superstitions that seem 
trivial, if not ridiculous, may after all be dignified and ‘‘not unworthy 
of systematic analysis.” 


THE STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 
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NINETEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 


THE Society met at the University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, in 
affliation with the American Anthropological Association and Section 
H of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, from 
December 30, 1907, to January 3, 1908. 

The Council of the Society met on Tuesday, December 31, 1907, at 
2.30 P. M., at the Field Museum of Natural History. 

The Society held its annual business meeting on Wednesday, January 
1, 1908, at the Haskell Assembly Room, University of Chicago. 

The Treasurer presented his report for the period from December 
24, 1906, to December 24, 1907. 


RECEIPTS. 
Balance from last statement . . . . . . 2 6 «© © © « $1,932.01 
Receipts from annual dues eG ge ee a. es ee A wR 816.10 
Subscriptions to Publication Fund . . #4 143.00 
Sales through Houghton, Mifflin & Co. (net of disilicg and other 
expenses): 
Memoirs ... F 172.42 


Journal of Avietican: F Sl Lore: Beotenber c ieee: ts Jane I, 
1907, less Io per cent. commission, and charges for express- 


age, mailing, printing, etc. . . . ee ae ee ee 338.36 
California Branch, S. A. Barrett, Treasurer oo a ge a ee 42.05 
Iowa Branch, Edward K. Putnam, Secretary . . ; 12.00 
Interest account on balance, Old Colony Trust Co. (less diate 
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$3,492.32 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co., for manufacture of “Los Pastores” ; 690.83 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., for eee tooo memo. “To the 


Author” .. : 1.60 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, for publiehing’s 200 copies oe “ Open Let- 

ter to Members”. . ww 2.83 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., ie pulling nroots of dialling list — 2.25 
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Edward W. Wheeler, Cambridge, Mass., printing cards, bill- 
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Dr. Franz Boas, part of expenses of the Joint ‘Committee of ‘the 
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Evriot W. REMICK, Treasurer. 


This report was duly accepted, and the President nominated a com- 
mittee, consisting of Messrs. A. M. Tozzer, H. J. Spinden, R. G. Fuller, 
to audit the same. 

The following nominations were presented by a Nominating Com- 
mittee appointed from the Council. 

PRESIDENT, Professor Roland B. Dixon, Harvard University. 

First VICE-PRESIDENT, Professor H. M. Belden, University of 
Missouri. 

SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, Professor E. K. Putnam, Davenport 
Academy of Sciences. 

EDITOR OF JOURNAL, Professor Franz Boas, Columbia University. 

PERMANENT SECRETARY, Dr. Alfred M. Tozzer, Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

TREASURER, Mr. Eliot W. Remick, Boston, Massachusetts. 

t Died June, 1907. 
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CouUNCILLORS (for three years): Dr. J. R. Swanton, Bureau of Eth- 
nology, Washington, D. C.; Professor P. E. Goddard, University of 
California; Mrs. Zelia Nuttall, Mexico City. (For two years): Mr. 
F. A. Golder, Tempe, Arizona; Dr. H. M. Hurd, Baltimore. (For 
one year): Dr. C. Wissler, American Museum of Natural History; 
Miss Alice C. Fletcher, Washington, D. C. 

The following are also members of the Council, either as Past Presi- 
dents of the Society within five years, or as Presidents of local Branches: 
Professor Livingston Farrand, Professor G. L. Kittredge, Professor A. L. 
Kroeber, Professor F. W. Putnam, Professor R. B. Perry, Mr. Charles 
Keeler, Colonel J. H. McClintock, Miss Mary A. Owen, Professor 
Charles B. Wilson. 

The Acting Secretary was empowered to cast a single ballot for the 
officers as nominated. This was done, and they were duly declared 
elected. 

On Wednesday, January 1, 1908, PROFESSOR R. B. Drxon gave his 
Presidential Address on “‘Some Aspects of the American Shaman.” 

The following papers were some of those appearing on the programme 
of the joint sessions of the three Societies: — 

PROFESSOR FRANz Boas, ‘‘A Report of the Committee on the Con- 
cordance of American Mythology.” 

PROFESSOR CHARLES B. WILSON, ‘“‘A Number Form from Folk-Lore 
Medicine.” 

Dr. A. M. TozzeEr, ‘‘A Note on Star-Lore among the Navajos.”’ 

Mr. H. J. SPINDEN, ‘‘The Mythology of the Nez Percé Indians.”’ 

Mr. V. STEFANSSON, “‘The Treatment of Disease among the Mac- 
kenzie River Eskimos.” 

The following abstract of a portion of the report of the Acting 
Secretary to the Council in regard to the activities of the Society, its 
condition and relative strength as compared with former years, was 
read and ordered printed : — 


The death of Mr. William Wells Newell, the Permanent Secretary, 
came as a blow to the members of the Society on January 21, 1907. 
As Founder of the Society, Editor of the Journal of American Folk- 
Lore from 1888 to 1900, Permanent Secretary since the beginning of 
the Society, and the main inspirer of folk-lore research in America, 
his loss is most keenly felt by a large circle, and more especially by the 
officers and members of the Folk-Lore Society. 

The Council of the general Society and the officers of the various 
Branches passed resolutions of respect upon the death of Mr. Newell. 
A Memorial Meeting was held in the First Parish Church, Cambridge, 
on Sunday, March 10, 1907, through the initiation of the Folk-Lore 
Society. An account of this meeting, together with a copy of the resolu- 
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tions passed by the various Branches, was given in the Journal of Ameri- 
can Folk-Lore for January-March, 1907 (vol. xx, no. lxxvi). 

The encouraging results set forth in the report which follows are in 
great part due to the energies and devotion of Mr. Newell in behalf of 
the Society. 


GENERAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT. BALANCES IN THE TREASURY ON 
DECEMBER 31 FROM 1900 TO 1907. 


1900, $1435.45 1904, $1240.47 
1gol, 1868.32 1905, 1429.97 
1902, 2195.88 1906, 1931,01 
1903; 2313.85 1907, 1518.73 


The balances for the years 1904 and 1907 show a falling off owing 
to the publication of Memoirs during these years. It will be seen that 
with these exceptions the figures show a very slight decline from the 
years marked by the largest balance, 1902, 1903. 


NUMBER OF MEMBERS IN THE AMERICAN FOLK-LORE SOCIETY FROM 
1900 TO 1907. 


Honorary Life Annual Total 
1900, 15 II 336 362 
Igol, I5 12 336 363 
1902, 15 12 298 325 
1903, 14 12 285 311 
1904, 13 9 209 231 
1905, 13 9 239 261 
1900, 13 9 329 351 
1907, 14 8 358 379 


It will be noted that in the years 1904 and 1905 there was a decided 
decrease in the membership of the Society. Since 1905, however, an 
increase has taken place. This is due in part to the formation of new 
State Branches which are powerful factors in furthering the interests 
of the Society. We are reaping the benefits of the late Secretary’s un- 
tiring devotion to the causes of the Society. He was mainly instrumental 
in the formation of the new branches. 

No new life members have been added to the list since rg01. This 
opportunity of life membership is one which might well be grasped by 
members who desire to aid the Society with their support. 


MEMBERSHIP BY BRANCHES FOR THE YEAR 1907. 
Boston Branch, gI 
California Branch, 49 
Cambridge Branch, 40 
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Arizona Branch, 34 
Missouri Branch, 33 
Iowa Branch, 13 
Members at large, 119 


The members at large are those who do not reside in the vicinity of 
one of the local Branches. They receive the Journal, and are always 
welcome at the meetings of any of the Branches whenever it is possible 
for them to attend. They have the same rights of voting at the annual 
meeting of the general Society as the members of the local Branches. 

Several of the Branches have started with a nucleus of those residing 
in the vicinity who are already members of the Society, but who belong 
to no local branch. 


QUESTIONS RELATING TO THE GOVERNMENT OF LOCAL BRANCHES. 


As a general rule, the annual dues of three dollars are to be collected 
by the local Treasurer of the members of the Branch. The general 
Treasurer sends bills only to those who are not members of any Branch. 

The local Branch receives a rebate of fifty cents a member for all 
dues which are paid before April rst. Otherwise, unless specially 
provided for, the entire three dollars is handed over to the general 
Treasurer. In communicating with the general Treasurer, the local 
Treasurer is advised to send the sum of two dollars and a half of the 
three dollars collected from each member and a receipt for the remain- 
ing fifty cents per paid membership which is retained by the Branch. In 
this way uniformity is obtained. 

In the cases of founding new Branches the Council has made certain 
special inducements, which remain in force for one year only. A larger 
rebate is given so as to enable the Branch to meet expenditures which 
naturally are greater during the period of organization. 

It is recommended to the Council that members who are two years in 
arrears in regard to dues should be dropped from the list of members 
after receiving due warning preceded by at least two bills. In looking 
over the membership list it has been found that this rule has not been 
observed, and that many names appear on the mailing list without a 
corresponding appearance upon the books of the Treasurer. Such 
cases have been investigated as carefully as possible. 


CONDITION OF LOCAL BRANCHES. 


The Boston and Cambridge Branches report a prosperous year with 
the usual number of meetings. The Boston Branch has increased in 
membership. The Cambridge Branch limits its membership to 40. 

The Missouri and Arizona Branches were started in 1906. Special 
rebates were given for the first year. Since that time it has been found 
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possible to carry on the Branches upon the rebate of fifty cents per 
member. The Missouri Branch has suffered a loss in the death of its 
Treasurer, Miss Mary L. Dalton. 

The California Branch, owing to peculiar conditions upon the Pacific 
Coast, has found it impossible to pay its necessary expenses upon the 
usual rebate. It is recommended that this matter be taken under con- 
sideration by the Council, and that some definite agreement be entered 
into between the California Branch and the general Society to govern 
the present as well as future years. 

During the year 1907 the Iowa Branch was founded under most 
promising conditions. 

The success which has marked the founding of the new state branches 
might well be duplicated in other States. It should be the endeavor of 
the Council and members of the Society to interest persons residing 
in different parts of the country in founding local or state branches. 

Negotiations are now under way with several persons in relation to 
starting branches. The Secretary would be glad to receive any com- 
munication in regard to suitable persons who might be induced to 
interest themselves in such an object. 


FINANCIAL CONDITION OF THE JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLK-LORE. 


The cost of publishing the Journal averages about $1000 a year. 
There are fournumbers, and this cost includes all the expenses connected 
with mailing as well as printing the publication. The total cost for the 
years from 1900 to 1907 was $8061.84. The net receipts from member- 
ship dues and for subscriptions from libraries and other institutions 
for the same period was $7963.19, showing that for the last eight years, 
there has been a loss of $98.05. For the year 1907, the Journal has more 
than paid for itself. 

This is satisfactory as far as it goes, but such a condition does not 
warrant increasing the size of the Journal and thus increasing the 
cost. An enlargement will become necessary in the course of the growth 
of the Journal in importance and in scope. This increase in cost ought 
to be covered by a corresponding increase in the number of libraries 
subscribing to the Journal as well as by an addition to the membership. 

There has been a slow and steady rise in the number of libraries and 
other institutions subscribing to the Journal with 76 in 1900 and 109 
in 1907. This number could undoubtedly be increased, and the Sec- 
retary suggests that some means be taken to interest College libraries 
and those of other institutions which are not now upon the list. 


NUMBER OF BACK COPIES OF JOURNAL NOW ON HAND. 


It has been found that there is a great difference in the number of 
back copies of the Journal now in the hands of the publishers, ranging 
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all the way from eight of one issueto one hundred and over of others. 
There are, therefore, but eight complete sets of full volumes of the Journal. 
Some method should be adopted so that these complete sets might be 
sold. Complete volumes could then be offered when they do not break 
into the full sets, and single copies in turn when they are in excess of 
the number of each issue which is being kept to fill out the sets and 
volumes. 


FINANCIAL CONDITION OF THE MEMOIRS OF THE AMERICAN FOLK-LORE 
SOCIETY. 


Nine Memoirs have been published by the Society at a total cost of 
$7379.43. The total receipts from the sale of Memoirs through the 
publishers and through the Secretary have been $5046.54. The total 
subscriptions to the Publication Fund have been $4073, making a total 
receipt of $9119.54. This compared with the total cost shows that there 
has been a net gain on the nine Memoirs of $1740.11. 

This is in a way very satisfactory. The appearance of the Memoirs 
has been very irregular, and the conditions are not such as to suppose 
that a Memoir appearing every year would pay for itself. The nine 
volumes have not paid for themselves without the aid of the Publication 
Fund. 

There has been a decided fluctuation in the receipts from this fund 
since the year 1894, when it was started. Then it reached the sum of 
$673. It steadily decreased from that figure to $110 in 1905. Since 
that time there has been a very slight increase, reaching $143 in 1907. 
It is essential that this fund be kept up and increased so as to make 
possible the appearance of a Memoir every year. A little extra work 
on the part of the officers of the Society might easily tend to increase 
the number of subscribers to this fund. 

It is furthermore recommended that the Publication Fund be kept 
entirely separate from the general account of the Society. This has not 
been done in the past. The Publication Fund should rightly be an in- 
vested fund to include all the subscriptions. Those from life members 
might well be added to this fund. 

The ninth volume of the series of Memoirs of the American Folk- 
Lore Society appeared in 1907, ‘‘Los Pastores,’’ a Mexican Miracle 
Play. Translation, Introduction, and Notes by M. R. Cole. With Illus- 
trations and Music, pp. xxxi+ 234. Itis gratifying to note the reception 
which has been given this last Memoir of the Society. 

Number of Memoirs now on hand: vol. i, 0; vol. ii, 45; vol. iii, 28; 
vol. iv, 0; vol. v, 56; vol. vi, 269; vol. vii, 152; vol. viii, 221; vol. ix, 396. 
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THE TENTH MEMOIR. 


It was proposed to publish as the Tenth Memoir a collection of 
Maryland Folk-Tales. Certain delays which have occurred seem to 
make it advisable to postpone this publication until the manuscript is 
in the hands of the Publication Committee. 

This Committee are now considering the question of the advisability 
of publishing as the Tenth Memoir a complete and classified index of 
the twenty volumes of the Journal of American Folk-Lore (1888-1907), 
which are now complete. 

Several other manuscripts are also under consideration which are avail- 
able for publication as Memoirs. 


The Secretary is pleased to record that the following recommenda- 
tions were taken up by the Council and rules passed which covered 
them. 

Members whose dues are two years in arrears shall be dropped from 
membership unless otherwise regulated by action of the Council. 

All dues must be paid before April 1 in order that the local Branch 
may receive the rebate. All dues paid after this date are not subject to 
the rebate unless by special ruling of the Council. This rule does not of 
course apply to branches which are founded immediately before or after 
April 1. 

The Treasurer shall be requested to keep a separate account for 
the Publication Fund and all receipts and expenditures in relation to the 
Memoirs. 

It will be seen from the preceding report that the Society is in a pros- 
perous condition. The outlook is bright and a period of renewed use- 
fulness seems assured. It has been planned to enlarge the scope of the 
Journal so as to include articles not only on the folk-lore of the American 
Indians and the negroes, but upon other aspects of the subject as well. 
It seems certain that there is a distinct field in America for a publication 
limiting itself to the general subject of folk-lore, but not by any means 
confined to any one side of this study. 

I cannot close this report without taking this opportunity of thanking 
the publishers of the Journal and the Memoirs for the most obliging 
way in which they have met my many questions regarding the past his- 
tory of the Society. 

ALFRED M. TozzeEr, 
Permanent Secretary. 
VOL. XXI.—NO. 80. 6 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


ALGONKIAN Worps IN AMERICAN ENGLISH. — As a further contribution 
to the studies of “ Algonkian words in American English,’’ allow me to offer 
the following expression, which I heard a short time ago: “To go a pretty 
good hickory,” i.e. to go at a pretty good rate of speed. This was the first 
time I ever heard it used, and I have been wondering whether the expression 
is general, either in Canada or the United States. 

W. J. Wintemberg. 


WASHINGTON, ONT., CANADA. 


FORNVANNEN.— The MAnadsblad of the Royal Academy of Letters, His- 
tory and Archeology of Stockholm ceased publication with the volume for 
1906. Its place has been taken by Fornvdénnen, Meddelanden fran K. 
Vitterhets Historie och Antikvitets Akademien, edited by Emil Ekhoff. The 
first volume (for the year 1906) contains 328 pages. Besides archzolo- 
gical, numismatic articles, etc., the following of interest to folklorists are 
included: — 

Boethius (J.), Levander (L.), and Noreen (A.), Modern Runic inscrip- 
tions of the Province of Dalarna, pp. 63-69. 

Hildebrand (H.), The ascension (himmelsfaird) of Alexander the Great, 
pp. 44-48. 

Leijonhufvud (S.), Medizval formula for blessing food in Gotland, pp. 
151-157. 

Laffer (L. Fr.), Runic inscriptions on four Danish baptismal fonts, pp. 
181-185. 

Stjerna (K.), The dragon’s treasure in the poem of Beowulf, pp. 119-144. 

Pages 299-328 are taken up with the Proceedings, etc., of the Academy. 


ORKNEY AND SHETLAND OLD LorEe.— The Viking Club (Society for 
Northern Research) of London, founded in 1892 as the Orkney, Shetland, 
and Northern Society, has issued Orkney and Shetland Old Lore, vol. i, 
pt. i, January, 1907 (pp. 1-50), and vol. ii, April, 1907 (pp. 51-82); also 
Orkney and Shetland Records (Diplomatarium Orcadense et Hialtlandense), 
vol. i, pt. 1 (pp. 1-40), and vol. i, pt. ii (pp. 1-32). 

The periodical is published under the general title of “‘ Orkney and Shet- 
land Old Lore Series of the Viking Club,” consisting of two separate volumes, 
the “Miscellany,” and the “Diplomatarium.” The series was established 
in 1907, for the purpose of “bringing together materials for the history of 
Orkney and Shetland, as well as of the Norse race in the North of Scotland, 
from all available sources, whether printed works, manuscripts, archeology, 
folk-lore, or otherwise; it will be a medium of notes and queries for all 
interested in these subjects.”” The series will be issued quarterly, with 
occasional Special Works. Folk-Lore, Dialect Words, Place-Names, etc., 
will receive due attention. A translation of Professor Haegrtad’s “ Hil- 
dinakvael,” or Foula ballad, by G. F. Black, is in progress. Reprints of rare 
works, tracts, law papers, etc., will be published. The first two numbers are 
very promising. A fund of £2000 is to be raised, the interest of which will 
be used to make special researches into “dialects, folk-lore, and place-names 
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of Orkney, Shetland, and the North of Scotland,” and to print the results 
of such studies. The contents of the first two numbers of the “ Miscellany” 
include articles on: Two Jacobean Sonnets Written in Orkney (J. S. Clous- 
ton), Dividing Seaweed 100 Years Ago (J. T. Smith Leask), Some Old-time 
Shetlandic Wrecks (R. S. Bruce), An Arcadian Battle, a Hundred Years 
Ago (J. T. Smith Leask), The Authorship of Orneyinga Saga (J. Stefannson), 
A Legend of Shetland from Fljdtsdaela Saga. I (W. G. Collingwood). The 
Orkney and Shetland records include: Extracts from Adam of Bremen 
referring to the Earliest Bishops of Orkney, and other later documents of 
similar import and of an ecclesiastical nature; Orkney and Shetland Sasines, 
1623-24. The President of the Viking Club is W. G. Collingwood, M. A., 
F. S. A., the Honorary President Dr. Hans Hildebrand, Antiquary Royal 
of Sweden. It appears that Canada has one Orkney and Shetland Society, 
at Toronto; the United States three, at Buffalo, Chicago, and Portland, 
Oregon. 


CuLTurRA EspaANoLa.— In 1906 was begun in Madrid the publication 
of Cultura Espanola, a journal devoted to history, literature, philology, fine 
arts, philosophy, international questions, pedagogy, etc., and having among 
its editors and contributors some of the most distinguished Spanish men of 
letters and science, artists, etc. Americanist studies, folk-lore, etc., are 
properly represented in the programme of the new periodical. Among the 
articles in the first number is one by Menéndez Pidal on ‘‘ Los Romances 
Tradicionales en América ; ’’ in the third number a valuable folk-lore contribu- 
tion by M. Jules Humbert on “El Arbol de la Vida en Orinoco,”— treating 
of the moriche palm among the Indians (Tamanacos, etc.) of the Orinoco. 


OwlINc to an error, the statement was omitted that the Tlingit myths pub- 
lished in the last number of the Journal are translations from the work of 
Veniaminov, “ Description of the Unalashka Group of Islands,” vol. iii, pp. 


30-55. 
LOCAL MEETINGS. 


MISSOURI BRANCH. 


THE Missouri Folk-Lore Society held its second annual meeting at Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, February 8, 1908. Papers were read as fol- 
lows :— 

1. “Current Superstitions,” Miss Mary A. Owen, St. Joseph. 

2. “Survivals of old German Marriage-Customs among the Low Germans 
of West Missouri,” Dr. William G. Bek, Columbia. 

3. “The Creation Myth from Calabar,”? Mrs. A. C. Woods, St. Louis. 

4. “Yiddish Folk Stories and Songs in St. Louis,” Miss Leah R. Yofhe, 
St. Louis. 

5. “ Folk-Lore of the Kaw or Kansas Indians,” Rev. J. Spencer, Slater. 

The Society passed memorial resolutions upon the death of Mr. Newell, 
which occurred just after its first meeting, and of Miss Dalton, Librarian 
of the Missouri Historical Society, and first treasurer of the Missouri Folk- 
Lore Society, which occurred June 13, 1907. 

Officers for 1908 were elected as follows: — 
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President, Miss Mary A. Owen, St. Joseph. 
Vice-Presidents, Professor H. C. Penn, St. Louis. 
Hon. C. W. Clarke, Kansas City. 

Secretary, Professor H. M. Belden, Columbia. 

Treasurer, Mrs. L. D. Ames, Columbia. 

Director, W. S. Johnson, Tuscumbia. 

The Society was entertained most hospitably by Washington University, 
to whose officers and to the local committee (Miss Jones and Professor 
Penn) is chiefly due the success of the meeting. 

HM. Belden, Secretary, 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL DEPARTMENT. 


EDITED BY ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN. 
Address: Clark University, Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. 


REVIEWS. 


THE Inprans’ Book. An offering by the American Indians of Indian Lore, 
Musical and Narrative, to form a record of the songs and legends of their 
race. Recorded and edited by NATALIE CurtTIs. Illustrated from photo- 
graphs and from original drawings by Indians. New York and London: 
Harper & Brothers, publishers, 1907. 


In “ The Indians’ Book ” Miss Natalie Curtis has made a valuable addi- 
tion to the folk-lore of America. The purpose of the book is stated to be: 
“ An offering by the American Indians of Indian Lore, Musical and Narra- 
tive, to form a record of the Songs and Legends of Indian Life.” The plan 
by which this purpose was to be made good was original with Miss Curtis, 
and she has carried it out in a generous and sympathetic spirit. Of the 
gathering of the material and her appeal for its collection she writes: ‘‘ By 
rail, by wagon, and by horse, over prairie and desert, the white friend jour- 
neyed from tribe to tribe, seeking the Indians with open friendship, and 
everywhere meeting their warm response. In nearly every instance a chief 
was visited first and the purpose of the book explained to him. Would he 
and his people join in the making of a book to be the Indians’ own — a book 
which should keep for all time the songs and stories of their race? The olden 
days were gone; the buffalo had vanished from the plains; even so would 
there soon be lost forever the songs and stories of the Indian. But there was 
a way to save them to the life and memory of their children, and that was 
to write them, even as the white man writes. The white friend had come to 
be the pencil in the hand of the Indian. 

“Thus was the book undertaken primarily for the Indian, in the hope 
that this, their own volume, when placed in the hands of their children, 
might help to revive for the younger generation that sense of the dignity 
and worth of their race which is the Indians’ birthright, and without which 
no people can progress. 

“‘ With enthusiasm that was touching in its gladness, the Indians responded 
to the appeal. . . . All realized that they walked in the sunset hour of their 
native life and that the night was soon to come. 
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‘Each contributor himself chose what songs or stories he wished to put 
into the book, sometimes spending hours in deliberation. . . . Old men and 
young, mothers and maidens — all types of the people were sought, that the 
collection might reflect as fully as possible the many sides of Indian life. 
Especially sought out were the very oldest men, the keepers of the ancient 
lore, and these gave stories and songs often entirely unknown to younger 
generations, and sometimes in archaic language.” 

While no exhaustive study is presented touching any of the eighteen tribes 
represented in the volume, yet much of ‘‘ the inner life ” of the Indian is 
revealed in so free and natural a way as to be of service to the serious student 
of folk-lore. This same revelation should lend itself to the furtherance of 
Miss Curtis’s unselfish undertaking, — “‘to prove that the Indian has qualities 
worthy of a place in civilization.” 

Owing to historical conditions incident to the settlement of this country 
by our race, the Indian has become popularly and officially known as a 
fighter. As a result, the ungentle acts incident to actual war have come to be 
regarded as representative of his daily life and thought. That in reality he 
is naturally “‘a song maker, poet, and designer,” it is difficult for persons 
who have not made a close study of his ancient rites and lore to accept as 
true, and that “to the Indian, truth, tradition, history, and thought are 
preserved in ritual of poetry and song.” 

Miss Curtis well says: ‘Indian poetry, like Indian art, is expressed in 
symbol. The cloud-form in Indian design is no copy of a cloud, but a con- 
ventionalized image that is a symbol, meaning cloud. So in poetry, one 
word may be the symbol of a complete idea that, in English, would need a 
whole sentence for its expression. Even those who know the language may 
not understand the songs unless they know what meaning lies behind the 
symbolic words. . . . Where songs belong to sacred ceremonies or secret 
societies, the meaning is purposely hidden,” save from the initiated. 

The treatment of words in rituals that are to be spoken differs from the 
treatment of words that occur in songs. In the latter the music bears its full 
burden as a means of expression. There are many songs where there are 
no words; only vocables are used; the circumstance or rite, of which the song 
is a part, takes the place of explanatory words. It is, therefore, as Miss Curtis 
remarks, “ wellnigh impossible for civilized man to conceive of the impor- 
tance of song in the life of the Indian.”’ It “‘ is the breath of the spirit that 
consecrates the acts of life.” It is true, as the author says, that Indian music 
is essentially for singing. He had no instruments to which to transfer for 
utterance the melody that arose within him. As the voice was his sole means 
of musical expression, there grew up certain conventionalities in his mode 
of singing, that were in large measure due to his natural and social environ- 
ment; and these brought about certain standards of taste in the manner of 
using the voice when rendering songs. ‘‘ The vocal embellishments, the 
strange gutturals, slurs, the accents that make Indian singing so distinctive,” 
to quote Miss Curtis, ‘‘ all this is altogether too subtle and too much a part 
of the voice itself to be possible of notation.” Nor can this rendering be 
imitated by our instruments or our singers. These peculiarities of Indian 
singing naturally arrest attention, and are apt to assume an importance to 
the ear of the stranger beyond their intrinsic merits, but fortunately they 
are not essential-to the music itself. If they were, since they cannot be notated 
or imitated, it would be impossible to rescue and preserve Indian songs, the 
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‘ spontaneous and sincere expression of the soul of a people.” Happily these 
peculiarities emphasize conditions more or less artificial, and do not voice 
the soul of the people, while the music in its essential qualities, its rhythms, 
vibrations, relations of tones and melody, can be notated and preserved, mak- 
ing it possible for Indian music to find a place among the folk-songs of our 
land. 

One hundred and forty-nine of these native songs are given in this volume, 
together with the incidents that gave them birth, thus making a record that 
will enhance in value as the years go on. 

The illustrations are “all made by the Indians,” with whom “a sense 
of form and color is inborn.” The book bears testimony to this statement. 
The illustrations represent crude drawings of animals, the delicate lines in 
sand painting of symbolic forms, and the symmetrical designs used in pottery 
and basketry. The results reached by the training of native talent are shown 
in the work of Miss Angel de Cora. The title-page, from her pencil, makes 
good her claim to the artistic heritage of her people. It exemplifies the just 
and discriminating remark of Miss Curtis on the “art handiwork of the 
Indians.” “Technique is only the offspring of a larger gift which fashions 
the imagery of the cloud, rain, star, and growing corn into symbol, and of 
symbols composes decorative designs both beautiful and meaningful.” 

On two strongly contrasted pages Miss de Cora evidences her versatility, 
— one, the beautiful title-page of the Wabanake, where the grasses wave the 
name of the people in unison with their handiwork on the birch-bark record 
there given; the other, where with fearless and compelling hand she bends 
to her use the conventional symbols of the Kwakiutl. 

Some of the photographic illustrations are especially happy, as that of the 
Hopi singer, Tawakwaptiwa. His face and the story of his song transport one 
to another world of thought and faith, — where the dancers move, 


That the maiden plants 
Upward may help one another to grow. 


Out of the wealth of the volume it is difficult to make a typical selection. 
It were best to read the book, to drink deep of its charm, which will work 
the spell of opening the eyes of our race to the genius that lives in the American 
Indian. 

The material offered is well arranged and has ample indexes, and both 
free and literal translations are given. 

As a specimen of book-making the volume is a credit to the publishers. 
Type and the execution of the illustrations, all facilitate pleasure in the perusal. 
The symbolic designs in bright colors give to the covers a character befitting 
the contents of the book. 

Alice C. Fletcher. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ANTHROPOLOGY AND FoLxk-LorE, 1906, containing 
Works published within the British Empire. Compiled by NorTHCOTE W, 
THomas, M. A., F. R. A. I., member of the Folk-Lore Society, 2s. met. 
Published for the Joint Committee of the Royal Anthropological Institute 
and the Folk-Lore Society. 


This bibliography represents an undertaking which requires more than 
passing comment. The ever-increasing volume of literature on Anthropology 
and Folk-Lore, not merely consisting of separate works, but embodied in 
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journals and periodicals of all descriptions, has rendered it a herculean 
undertaking merely to look up the material.in a single department of either 
of these two subjects, and the special investigator is always in danger of 
missing some article of cardinal importance. From the present time on, so 
far as the British Isles and their dependencies are concerned, this need will 
evidently be met, for the pamphlet before us is announced as “the first 
annual issue.”’ “It is a continuation,” we are informed, “of the Bibliography 
of Folk-Lore issued by the Folk-Lore Society in 1906. It deals, as before, 
only with works and periodicals published in the British Empire; but a few 
periodicals, etc., published in English in non-European countries such as 
China are also included. There is no attempt to include more than pre- 
historic Archeology; and only unwritten languages are noticed.” 

The bibliography proper occupies fifty-two pages, and is arranged under six 
main headings, — General, Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and Oceania, — 
each of the geographical divisions being again divided under general and 
regional subheads. Where possible, in citing each work or article the name 
of the author is given first in black type; but where the title of the journal 
or periodical has to precede, it is in italics, and all others are in ordinary 
type. The more important articles, or those in which the title does not suf- 
ficiently indicate the nature of the contents, are accompanied by a few ex- 
planatory words in brackets. Important works and papers which could 
not be fully indexed are marked by an asterisk. Following the bibliography 
is an Index of Periodicals, and finally a Subject-Index preceded by an excel- 
lent general key to enable the student to pick out at once all the articles 
in his particular sub-department of Anthropology, — Archeology, Eth- 
nology, Folk-Lore, Linguistics, Religion and Magic, Psychology, Sociology, 
Somatology, and Technology. The whole is printed on good paper in clear 
type, and bound in neat paper covers. Although excellent work along the 
same line is being done on this side of the Atlantic by Professor Alexander F. 
Chamberlain in connection with the “ American Anthropologist,” it is to be 
hoped that we shall some time see our way clear to the publication of a sepa- 
rate bibliography parallel with this English undertaking. 

J. R. Swanton. 
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NORTH AMERICA. 


ALGONKIAN. — Ojibwa. In the ‘‘ American Anthropologist” (n. s. ix, 
PP. 443, 444) for April-June, 1907, Frances Densmore describes “An 
Ojibwa Prayer Ceremony,” performed by the Indians of Grand Portage, 
Minnesota, in the summer of 1905, under the direction of ‘‘an old chief, 
Minagunz (‘Little Spruce’) by name, who still clung to the old tradi- 
tions of his tribe.’’? In the ceremony figured a blue and white painted 
pole, with feathers at the top. Dance and song to the pounding of the 
drum were also part of the rite. —The dance was always followed by a 
feast. The drum used by the chief he had made for himself. Special 
dress was worn. The entire spirit of the ceremony was reverent and 
sincere. — Natick. In the ‘‘ American Anthropologist” (n. s. ix, 493-498) 
for July-September, 1907, Professor J. Dyneley Prince writes of the 
‘Last Living Echoes of the Natick,” giving, with etymological explana- 
tions, etc., a list of twenty-nine ‘distinctly Natick words obtained by 
Mr. Frank G. Speck in the spring of 1907 from five aged mem- 
bers of the Indian community at Mashpee.” A survival of ancient 
practices in connection with the “spirit lodges” of the Indians of 
former times is reported, for “‘such Mashpee of to-day as are su- 
perstitiously inclined still observe the custom of throwing a twig 
or branch upon the rotting framework, or on the former site of 
these spirit lodges, whenever they pass by” (p. 495). Under the 
word icipai (spirit) is the note: “‘Tczpai survives also in Kipat 
wankcis, ‘spirit fox,’ referring to the phosphorescent glow of rotten 
wood. As a sign of death to the beholder, this is known in Cape 
Cod folk-lore as ‘fox-fire’” (p. 497). The word tacdnt, “child” (p. 497), 
which seems to puzzle Professor Prince, is not an error on the part of 
Mr. Speck, but is evidently the reduced correspondent of Natick (in 
Trumbull; used by Eliot) mutiaséns, “the youngest child (son),’’ as the 
term toshens or torshent, once in use in the English of certain parts of 
Massachusetts, proves. — Arapaho. In the “ American Anthropologist” 
(n. s. ix, pp. 545-560) for July-September, 1907, H. L. Scott discusses 
‘The Early History and the Names of the Arapaho.”’ So far there is 
“no tradition that definitely places the Arapaho in a territory farther 
east than the Missouri River.” The first white men, probably, to see 
the Arapaho were members of La Verendeye’s expedition in 1742-43. 
The French name for the Arapaho, Gros Venires, is first recorded in 
1751 (they were then in the Blackfoot country — and are the “Fall 
Indians” of Mackenzie in 1789, so called from living then near the 
falls of the Saskatchewan; other names of this and later times are 
“Paunch Indians,” Gens de Panse, ‘Big Bellies,” ‘Rapid Indians,” 
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etc.). Lewis and Clark (1806) term them Kanenavish, or “ Gens des 
Vaches;”’ Henry, “ Buffalo Indians.” In the sign language of many 
tribes the Arapaho are known as “belly (or gut) people.” The term 
Arapaho :is foreign to the language, which has no #, and “the peo- 
ple of that tribe cannot pronounce it correctly, invariably saying 
‘N’appaho,’ which they believe to be the white man’s name for their 
tribe.” Several derivations of the word have been suggested, and the 
author adopts the view that “Arapaho is a Crow word, signifying 
‘tattooed-on-the-breast people,’” “and that the sign for the Northern 
Arapaho does not mean ‘parent’ or ‘mother’ band, but has the same 
meaning as the word Arapaho itself.” Mr Scott thinks that “the 
Northern and Southern Arapaho, as well as the Northern and Southern 
Cheyenne, separated at least as early as 1816.” On page 558 is given 
a sketch of the Arapaho. medicine-pipe, made for the author by Sitting 
Bull, the Northern Arapaho, who in 1890 spread the Messiah craze 
over the southern plains; and at pages 558-560 a historical account 
of his people by Left Hand, chief of the Southern Arapaho. — Gros 
Ventre. Vol. i, part iii (May, 1907, pp. 55-139) of the “ Anthropological 
Papers of the American Museum of Natural History” consists of ‘Gros 
Ventre Myths and Tales” by Dr. A. L. Kroeber, collected in the early 
spring of 1901 at the Fort Belknap Reservation in northern Montana, 
as part of the work of the Mrs. Morris K. Jesup Expedition. English 
texts (also, pp. 130-139, abstracts) of so myths and tales are given, — 
creation legends, animal stories, origin myths, etc. The Gros Ventre 
“distinguish between myths and tales, which they call ha"ta’/a"tya™ and 
waa"tsea’a", respectively.”” To the former class belong the first 30, 
to the latter the last 20 of the traditions here recorded. Dr. Kroeber 
notes the fact that “the traditions told by Flea, one of the youngest of 
the informants, are of a higher character than the others.”? Some 16 
of the traditions relate to the doings of Nix’a"t, who figures largely in 
the creation and origin myths. Others figuring in these traditions are 
‘“‘Found-in-the-Grass,” “‘Clotted-Blood,” ‘ Moon-Child,” “The Boy 
who was raised by the Seven Bulls,” ‘“‘White Stone,” “The Women 
who married the Moon,” “The Women who married a Star,” “The 
Girl who became a Bear,” “‘Shell-spitter,” “The Bear Women,’’ etc. 
The following animals are prominent: eagle, loon, buffalo, mouse, 
rabbit, kit-fox, crow, bear, swallow, snake, dog, horse, hawk. Water- 
monsters also occur. Three tales account, respectively, for the origin 
of the highest degree of the dog-dance, the chief pipe, and for the separa- 
tion of the tribe. A number of important Arapaho traditions and epi- 
sodes, such, e. g. as the story of the origin of death, the woman who 
married a dog, the turtle’s war-party, etc. (p. 57), have not yet been 
found among the Gros Ventre, but some of these will doubtless be 
recorded later on, — in all likelihood those telling of the origin of death, 
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“Seven Heads,” etc. On the other hand, some important stories and 
incidents on record for the Arapaho, such, e. g. as the separation of the 
tribe while crossing the ice, the hero swallowed by a monster, which is 
killed by him by cutting its heart, the boy abandoned by his parents 
and raised by buffalo bulls, etc., are wanting from the Gros Ventre. 
Other mythical incidents again (p. 58), “that have the most common 
distribution in central North America, such, e. g. as the theft of light or 
of the sun, theft of water, hero who transforms himself into a leaf or 
small object and is reborn as the son of the woman who swallows it, 
the visit far to the east of the sun, etc., have not yet been found among 
either the Arapaho or the Gros Ventre.”’ In the origin myth (p. 59) it is 
stated : ‘The people before the present people were wild. They did not 
know how to do anything.” The idea of a previous race occurs in an 
Arapaho tale and is well known from certain California tribes, etc., 
though not with the same implications. In another tale the “magic 
flight” appears with pursuit by a round rolling object. The disastrous 
consequences of shooting an arrow figure in the tale of “ Found-in-the- 
grass” (p. 79). The story of “‘The Girl who became a Bear” accounts 
for Ursa Major and the Pleiades (p. 108). One of the tales relating to 
Nix’a"™t records how he obtained summer and the buffalo. 
CALIFORNIA. — Religion. In his article (Univ. Calif. Publ.; Amer. 
Arch. and Ethnol. vol. iv, no. 6, September, 1907, pp. 319-356) on 
“The Religion of the Indians of California,” Dr. A. L. Kroeber treats of 
customary observance by individuals. (as strongly developed as farther 
north along the Pacific slope, — in California by far the most important 
relate to death, next come those connected with sexual functions, 
including birth; in N. W. California there is a special development of 
spoken formulz); shamanism (common way of obtaining power is by 
dreaming, but waking vision, etc., also recognized; in the N. W. the 
deliberate seeking of a guardian spirit is especially prevalent, and 
here, as in parts of the South, the conception of a guardian spirit is not 
well developed ; in the Centre and N. W., more or less public ceremonies 
of initiation are found; the so-called ‘‘ bear doctors of the Central tribes ”’ 
are wanting in the N. W. and the South; success in war and in love is 
less often the result of supernatural power personally acquired among the 
California Indians than among those of the Plains; the rattlesnake 
doctor was usually distinct from other shamans; the killing of medicine- 
men was of frequent occurrence, — curers of disease were thought also 
to be the causers of it); public ceremonies (mourning, initiation into 
secret societies, dances and other observances for causing good crops, 
avoiding disease, calamities, etc.; in S. California mourning ceremonies 
are everywhere the most prominent, initiation ceremonies occur in 
the whole State except in the N. W. region and among the agricultural 
tribes at the extreme S. E., and the tribal dances differ thoroughly in the 
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three culture regions); ceremonial structures and paraphernalia (cere- 
monial chamber is of distinctive character in three culture areas; in 
matter of dancing apparel the N. W. differs fundamentally from the 
rest of the state); mythology and beliefs (deep-going difference in three 
culture areas, —in N. W. conception of previous, now vanished race 
prominent, with culture-hero trickster secondary; in the Central 
region true creation of world, mankind, institutions, etc., with often quite 
lofty conception of creator, and besides creation-myths “stories of ad- 
venture of much the same type as European folk and fairy-tales;” in 
S. California no creation, — ‘the various animate and inanimate exist- 
ences in the world being born from heaven and earth as the first par- 
ents”); special characteristics of different tribes (the Yurok and Karok 
and the Hupa “‘alone practise the Deerskin dance and the ‘New Year’s’ 
or world-making ceremonies,” and with these also “the peculiar mytho- 
logical and shamanistic conceptions typical of the region are found in 
the purest form;” with the Yuki, “a pure form of the Central culture 
obtains,” —the creator is Taikomol (He-who-goes-alone), his com- 
panion and helper is Coyote; one of the most characteristic features 
of the religion of the Pomo is the use of shamanistic fetishes; the Maidu 
everywhere possessed a secret society; among the Miwok “the Coyote 
largely takes the place of the creator;” among the Yokuts “there are 
no traces of the ceremonial system of the Sacramento vallev, which is 
replaced by public shamanistic ceremonies, in which contests and 
exhibitions of magic were conspicuous ;” among the Shoshonean Indians 
of S. California, ‘mourning ceremonies were more important than any 
others;’’ the most distinctive feature of Mohave religion is “the insistence 
upon dreaming as the source of everything religious, although this dream- 
ing must be interpreted rather as a belief in the presence of the individual 


in spirit form at the great events of mythic times.” Pages 354-356 of 


this interesting and valuable study are occupied by bibliographic notes. 
In connection with this article should be read Dr. Kroeber’s “Indian 
Myths of South Central California” (ibid. pp. 167-250), in which after 
treating in general of the mythology of the northern central region (Maidu, 
Wintun, Yana, Shasta-Achomawi, Lutuami, Yuki), and that of the 
southern central region (Costanoan,:Miwok, Yokuts, Shoshonean), and 
comparing the mythologies of these two divisions, he gives the English 
texts of 41 myths (Costanoan 6, Miwok 4, Yokuts 30, Shoshonean 1), 
— origin and creation legends, animal stories,-etc. Pages 245-250 are 
occupied by abstracts of the myths. In both north and south central 
California “there are no migration legends nor any long systematized 
myths giving the history of the people, of the type characterizing the 
southwest and southern California;” the distinct culture-hero-cycle is 
absent also, and the idea of a previous race (the originators of things) 
is “either wanting or much less clearly developed than in northwestern 
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California.’ In the south there are “no developed or extensive creation 
myths,” and “scarcely a full creator ;” here, as compared with the north, 
‘“‘the hero stories and destroyer and transformer myths of the north are 
very little developed,” likewise the striking episodes of magic, — facts 
not entirely due to the influence of civilization. In the myths of the 
south central region here recorded the chief animal figures are: coyote, 
hummingbird, bear, deer, owl, hawk, condor, antelope, wolf, crane, 
eagle, falcon, panther. Among the subjects treated in these myths are: 
the beginning of the world, theft of fire, origin of death, the Pleiades, 
visit to the dead, thunder, war of the foothills and plains people, etc. 
The mythological idea of a man’s visit to the world of the dead in pur- 
suit of his wife “has taken a special hold on the Yokuts.” Among the 
Costanoan Indians the creators are the eagle, the hummingbird, and 
the coyote, — of these “the eagle is the chief, the hummingbird the 
favorite, and coyote both an object of ridicule and the originator of cul- 
ture for the people.” In the Miwok myths the coyote is prominent. The 
researches of Dr. Kroeber, Dr. Dixon, and others in Californian my- 
thology are accumulating a mass of material which will enable us ulti- 
mately to map out with some certainty the culture relations, in this 
field, of a considerable portion of the Pacific coast. 

CHINOOKAN. — Wishram (Upper Chinook). To the “American An- 
thropologist”’ (n. s. ix, pp. 533-544) for July-September, 1907, Mr. 
Edward Sapir contributes a “Preliminary Report on the Language 
and Mythology of the Upper Chinook,” the people concerned being 
“the Indians formerly living on the northern shore of Columbia River, 
roughly speaking, from White Salmon River to the Long Narrows.” 
They call themselves Itaxluit (probably the Echeloot of Lewis and Clark) 
and are known to their Yakima and Klikitat neighbors as Wu&cxam, 
whence their common appellation in English Wzshram or Wishham. 
Interesting is ‘the general tendency toward onomatopoesis in the 
Chinookan dialects.” Pages 542-544 treat of mythology, etc. The 
Coyote appears in the réle of transformer, and there is “a cycle of myths | 
made up of local tales telling how Coyote travelled all the way up the 
Columbia River, transforming monsters and instructing people in the 
various arts of life.” Coyote also appears in some stories as “‘an insuf- 
ferable marplot,” and is also at times “‘indescribably obscene.’”’ The 
true “heroes” of the Wishram, however, are the Eagle and the Salmon, 
and ‘‘their deeds are related with considerable sympathy and enthusi- 
asm.”” The Salmon, particularly, is “the local hero of the Chinookan 
tribes,’’ both the Lower Chinook and the Wishram possessing in com- 
mon an elaborate salmon myth. The Blue Jay is subordinate to the 
Coyote. The Weasel appears as a mischievous and spiteful character. 
Besides the “‘transformer” myths, a type of nature myths is also found 
among the Wishram, represented by the tale of the contest between 
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the East Wind and the West Wind, the struggle of the five East Wind 
brothers with the five Thunder brothers, etc. Many single myth motives 
also occur. According to Mr. Sapir, ““On the whole, the chief interest 
of Wishram mythology seems to lie in its transitional character between 
the mythologies of the coast and of the plateau.” 

LUTUAMIAN. At the meeting of the Anthropological Society of Wash- 
ington on January 16, 1906, Mr. F. V. Coville read a paper on “A 
Native Moxa (Cautery) among the Klamath Indians,” of which an ab- 
stract of a few lines appears in the “American Anthropologist”? (n. s. ix, 
p. 382): the use of moxa, while general in the eastern hemisphere, is 
very rare among the American Indians. The chewed-up pulp of the 
“buck brush,’’.Kunzia tridentata, pressed into small cones, is applied 
by the Klamath to the part affected, lighted, and allowed to burn down 
to the skin, scarifying it. 

MoguELUMNAN. The article on the “ Distribution and Classification 
of the Mewan Stock of California,” by C. Hart Merriam, in the “Ameri- 
can Anthropologist” (n. s. ix, pp. 338-356) for April-June, 1907, con- 
tains some valuable information on tribal nomenclature, place-names, 
etc. Of the 17 tribes comprising the Mewan (as the author proposes to 
call the Moquelumnan) stock, 13 (valley and coast peoples) “are either 
already extinct, or are represented by only one or two survivors.” The 
three Mewuk or Sierra tribes, however, still survive in considerable 
number. Of the Tuleamme only half a dozen members still exist. A 
distribution-map accompanies the article. The Lekahtewutko prac- 
tised cremation in 1861-62. The creation myth of the Tuleamme “fixes 
their origin at a point in the low hills about 3 miles south of the lower 
end of Clear Lake.” The Mewuk called the Piute Indians, from their 
fondness for salt (koi/ah), Koi’-yu-wak or Koi-aw’-we-ek. — Before the 
Anthropological Society of Washington, on April 24, Dr. Merriam read 
a paper on ‘Fragments of Californian Ethnology: A Mortuary Cere- 
mony, and other Matters,’”’ of which a brief abstract appears in the 
‘‘ American Anthropologist” (n. s. ix, p. 388). In the origin myth of the 
Miwok, “the chief actor is the Coyote man who lived anterior to the 
first people,” and is said to have come from across the Pacific. People 
were made by the Coyote from feathers blown from Sonoma peak ; and in 
another myth men are created “from the feathers of ducks killed by a 
being called ‘wek wek.’” The Indians of south central California had 
an important festival commemorative of the dead. 

NATCHEZAN. — In his article on the “Ethnological Position of the 
Natchez Indians,” published in the “American Anthropologist” (n. s. 
ix, pp. 513-528) for July-September, 1907, Dr. John R. Swanton 
adduces evidence to prove that the Natchez language is “‘a widely di- 
vergent dialect of Muskhogean,’’ having reached this conclusion before 
having had his attention drawn to the late Dr. D. G. Brinton’s argument 
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to a like effect made in 1873. Dr. Swanton certainly makes out a good 
case, and the Natchezan, like the Adaizan, will probably have to be 
removed from the list of independent stocks. The Natchez Indians, 
though not a very numerous people, have been of considerable impor- 
tance to the folklorist by reason of ‘their highly developed monarchical 
government and their possession of a national religion centring about 
a temple which reminds one in many ways of the temples of Mexico and 
Central America.”” The Natchez Indians show several notable social 
and religious differences as compared with their fellows of Muskhogean 
stock, e. g. the very high esteem in which chiefs were held and the 
“slavish” attitude of the people toward them; the absence (on present 
information) of totemic clans. Dr. Swanton is of opinion that the area 
of the lower Mississippi ‘‘ was the seat of a culture different from what 
existed any distance east or west of it, a culture which the Natchez 
had imbibed in a higher degree than all their Muskhogean kinsmen, 
but which may have been already old when they reached the river.” 
Some time we may have a distribution-map of culture-stocks as well as 
of linguistic families of American Indians. 

S1ouaN. Under the caption “The Indian and Nature,” Miss Alice 
C. Fletcher records in the “ American Anthropologist” (n. s. ix, pp. 440- 
443) for April-June, 1907, the experience of a Ponca Indian with the 
‘“‘Thunder-gods,” and also another experience of an Indian of the same 
tribe concerning the breaking of a vow. As Miss Fletcher observes, 
“instances could be multiplied, all tending to show that the Indian 
draws his moral teachings from nature, and regards coincidences as 
supernatural expressions of approval or anger.”” Among the Omahas, 
the “‘priest,”’ we are told, “‘must be a man ‘whose words never deviate 
from the path of truth, for Wakonda [the ‘Great Spirit’] manifests the 
value placed upon truth in the orderly movements of the heavenly bodies 
and in recurring day and night, summer and winter (La Flesche).” 

A. F.C. and I.C. C. 
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SUPERSTITION (CALIFORNIA). In his monograph on “Superstition 
and Education,” which forms vol. v, no. 1 (Berkeley, July 15, 1907, 
pp. 1-239) of the “University of California Publications (Education),”’ 
Professor F. B. Dresslar publishes a mass of material “gathered directly 
from the minds of young people during the time of their professional 
preparation for the work of teaching,” and “collected in such a way 
as to avoid entirely the possibility of mutual help or suggestion,” — 
the superstitions are graded as to “belief,” “partial belief,” and “no 
belief,” and classified as to subjects: salt (spilling, etc.), bread and 
butter, tea and coffee, plants and fruit, fire, lightning, rainbow, moon, 
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stars, babies, birds (owls, peacocks, chickens), cats, dogs, cows, sheep, 
swine, horses, rabbits, rats, frogs and toads, fish, crickets, spiders, 
snakes, lizards, turtles, other animals and insects, chairs and tables, 
clock, mirrors, spoons, knives and forks, pointed instruments, pins, 
hairpin, comb, umbrella, candles, match, tea-kettle, brooms and sweep- 
ing, dish-rag and handkerchief, garden-tools, ladders, horseshoes, hay, 
days of the week, New Year’s Day, Ground Hog Day, April Fool’s 
Day, Easter, May Day, Hallowe’en, Christmas, birthday, numbers, 
counting and numbers, laughing, singing and crying, starting on a 
journey and turning back, two people speaking at the same time, in 
at one door out at another, washing and wiping together, two per- 
sons walking on opposite sides of a post, stepping on cracks, sneezing, 
making a rhyme, boasting, crossing hands, sitting on a table, going 
through a window, stumbling and falling, ‘“‘an itching palm,” hand 
itching, eye itching, nose itching, lips itching, ear itching, burning and 
ringing, foot itching, miscellaneous body signs, warts, mole, birthmark, 
stye, right and left foot, dress and clothing in general, neck-charms, 
strings and ribbons, shoes, precious stones, amulets and charms, wear- 
ing clothes wrongside out, rings, money, fi st time, wishing, wishbones, 
death and funerals, dreams, spiritism, weddings, initials. After listing 
all these superstitions the author treats in successive chapters the 
following topics: What is superstition? Belief in superstition; Uses 
of superstitions, Luck; Wishing; “Charms” and “‘cures;” Animals in 
superstitious lore; What are the most common superstitions ? On mental 
preference for odd numbers; “‘Over the left,”” Remembering supersti- 
tions; Superstition and education. The work concludes with a brief 
bibliography (pp. 235, 236) and index. 

According to Professor Dresslar, “superstition” is “a willingness and 
a phyletic, instinctive desire to believe in certain causal relations, 
which have not and cannot be proved to exist through a course of reason- 
ing, through revelation, or through direct observation” (p. 141). And 
superstitions “grow out of a naive belief in the all-pervasiveness of 
mind or spirit, and the possibility that man may know this universal 
mind through the suggestions made to him by the common things and 
events about him.”’ Fear is a strong element in superstitious feelings, 
and superstitions ‘‘represent in part those conclusions which men have 
adopted in order to free the mind from the strain of incompleted think- 
ing” (p. 143), —this is seen, e. g. in the mental development of the 
child. Superstition, Professor Dresslar observes (p. 145), ‘‘is that form 
of human credulity prompted by an emotional predisposition which 
had its origin in adjustments to physical conditions long since passed 
away.’ The data recorded in this monograph embrace ‘7,176 separate, 
specific, and reliable confessions, made by 875 different individuals,” 
of which, “3,951 are frank expressions of disbelief, 2,132 of partial 
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belief, and 1,093 of full belief,” the proportion of disbelief being 55.1 per 
cent. According to the author, ‘more than 95 per cent of the specimens 
given appeal directly to the emotions; or, speaking more exactly, are 
emotional interpretations of the common happenings and events of 
every-day life” (p. 150). Among the uses of superstitions Professor 
Dresslar notes, ‘“‘to frighten people into believing according to the 
social and ethical ideas dominant” (children especially); “as peda- 
gogical devices to train people into habits of carefulness and economy ; 
teaching people, by means of the various forms of taboo which they 
introduce, to be careful of their health; as curative agents; as means 
of relieving the mind from the strain of indecision,” etc. Out of 
2,120 specimens of “luck-superstitions,’’ only 35 could be classified as 
belonging in the realm of the demonstrable. The “wishing ritualism” 
(p. 175) is “the instinctive reaction of universal dissatisfaction,” and 
‘wishes’? exhibit ‘‘a dynamic mental tendency; which, on the whole, 
makes for righteousness.”’ In the animal superstitions, cats, dogs, and 
chickens head the list, and “the experiences here suggested smack of 
country life, or at least a closer contact with animals than modern city 
life affords” (p. 185). In this cycle of superstitions “the most universal 
language is that of action,” and ‘‘the shortest road to the emotional life 
of the folk is through the ear.” Here is exhibited also “a sort of naive 
philosophy of common purpose and common sympathy which unites 
human life, animal life, and even the inorganic world into one psychic 
sodality, or even psychic unity” (p. 189). Of number-superstitions more 
than 80 per cent refer to 3, 7, 9, or 13. Of superstitions associated with 
the right side of the body 85 per cent are of good luck, good fortune, 
happiness, etc.; of those referring to the left “at least 75 per cent directly 
foretell bad fortune, impending danger, or trouble.”’ Brevity and attrac- 
tive form (often rhyme) have contributed much to the remembering of su- 
perstitions from generation to generation. Professor Dresslar argues 
that “it is a mistaken idea to hold that childish imagination gets its best 
training from a consideration of myth and ghostly tales,” and insists that, 
“while all folk-tales and historic stories should not be excluded from 
our scheme of education,” it is, however, necessary “to distinguish clearly 
between those stories which develop superstitious faith and trust and 
those which portray ethnic ideals of life and conduct.” There is, he 
believes, “‘a great mass of folk-tales and rhymes admirably adapted 
to the demands of normal and wholesome development.” 
A. F.C. 
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THE TEST-THEME IN NORTH AMERICAN MYTHOLOGY. 
BY ROBERT H. LOWIE. 


I. EHRENREICH’S MYTHOLOGICAL THEORY. 


UNTIL recently two standpoints had been assumed in the. theoretical 
discussion of American mythology. The older theory of Brinton en- 
deavored to explain mythological similarities in different parts of the 
New World by the principle of the psychical unity of mankind. Uni- 
formities of a striking character — even if found among such neigh- 
boring tribes as the Iroquois and Algonquin — were interpreted as 
pointing “not to a common source in history, but in psychology.” 
(17: 172, 173.)* They were derived from the action of the same natural 
phenomena on similarly constituted minds; at the same time, the phe- 
nomena were supposed to appeal to the observer because of their asso- 
ciation with such abstractions as light or life. In 1895 this theory was 
challenged on historical grounds. On the basis of North Pacific ma- 
terial, Boas succeeded in establishing the diffusion of complex tales and 
characteristic episodes over wide areas. (3: 329 e¢ seq.) The mythology 
of each tribe was shown to be a product of historical development, its 
original form having been modified by assimilation and accretions from 
various sources. Without denying the influence of the celestial bodies 
on primitive fancy, he challenged the legitimacy of any direct interpre- 
tation of myths as expressions of universal ideas before eliminating the 
changes conditioned by historical and geographical causes. 

The recent publications of Dr. Ehrenreich (33 and 34) introduce a 
novel, in some respects intermediate, point of view. Unlike Brinton, 
Ehrenreich makes extensive use of the principle of transmission. He 
accepts the evidence for treating eastern Asia and northwestern America 
as a continuous area, and directs attention to striking similarities in the 
mythologies of North and South America as suggestive of an early 
historical connection. Also in opposition to Brinton, he rejects un- 


1 The first number in parentheses refers to the title with corresponding number in the 
list at the end of this paper; subsequent numbers refer to pages. 
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equivocally all attempts at interpreting myths as symbolical expressions 
of abstract ideas. On the other hand, Boas’s objections are overruled 
on the plea that a reliable system of interpretation is rendered possible 
by comparative analysis. The primitive mind is assumed to apper- 
ceive the celestial bodies either as themselves personified, or as the in- 
struments of personal beings. This naive apperception leads to tales 
describing the phases of the sun and moon as the adventures of a human 
hero; or —as in the case of star-lore and portions of solar and lunar 
myths — to explanatory legends. ‘The heavenly bodies furnish the 
principal, if not the only, subjects of primitive myth. Their motion, 
rise, and disappearance, their apparent flight or meeting, the terrifying 
phenomena of the eclipses, the growth, death, and restoration of the 
moon, the influence of both bodies on vegetation, these are all processes 
which may be represented i in a mythological narrative. (34: 553: 5 54-) 
The test-theme is developed as an explanation of the sun’s sojourn in 
the lower world and its “visit to heaven.’”’ Eclipses and the setting of the 
sun are described as the swallowing of the solar hero by a monster, from 
whose maw he reappears without hair, that is, without rays. The open- 
ing and closing of the waters or the earth to receive the sinking sun has 
its counterpart in the symplegades motive, while the capture of the sun 
refers to the solstices. The relation of sun and moon to each other lead 
to many new combinations, according as they are conceived as brother 
and sister, husband and wife, friendly or hostile. Many distinctively 
human elements of folk-lore are thus traced directly to the mutual con- 
nections of the celestial twain. To these analogies of motives and phe- 
nomena must be added a long list of descriptive traits. The sun’s rays 
are mentioned as the hero’s arrows, cords, or golden hair; warts, scales, 
and snake-hair refer to the spots in the moon. The crescent appears as 
a boat, bow, or sickle; emphasis of the hero’s brightness indicates the 
sun. 

We have, then, a fairly large series of criteria by which celestial heroes 
may be recognized. Whether persons are explicitly identified with sun or 
moon thus becomes immaterial. “Dass Keri und Kame Sonnen- und 
Mondwesen sind,” says Ehrenreich, “schliessen wir nicht daraus, dass 
sie so heissen, sondern dass sie sich in der mythischen Handlung wie 
Sonnen- und Mondhelden verhalten, deren Ziige sie in seltener Voll- 
standigkeit vereinigen.” (34: 575.) In fact, according to Ehrenreich, 
the celestial name generally disappears at an early stage, and is super- 
seded by an animal or human name, unless, as frequently happens, the 
hero is anonymous. The criteria are all-important in revealing his 
identity. In reply to the criticism that almost any historical figure might 
be identified with sun and moon by Ehrenreich’s criteria, he insists that 
not a single, isolated trait, but the whole complex of traits appearing 
in the context characteristic of solar myths is required for a safe inter- 
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pretation. ‘Es geniigt eben dazu nicht ein einzelnes Moment, sondern 
nur der Nachweis eines ganzen Komplexes mythischer Ziige im richti- 
gen, fiir Sonnenmythen charakteristischen Zusammenhang.” (34: 576.) 
This principle is necessarily modified in practice, for there are many 
myths in which the complete complex is lacking. These cases are ex- 
plained by assuming that the missing features have dropped out, but 
may be detected by comparison with the versions of linguistically and 
culturally affiliated tribes. Thus, in his rejoinder to the euhemerist 
Breysig, Ehrenreich admits that the Tlingit Raven myth does not bear 
the stamp of a nature-myth. very clearly. To establish his point, he ex- 
amines the related stories of the Tsimshian and Newettee, finds mention 
of the Raven’s greed, burt face, and rapid growth, his brightness, 
-ascent to the sky, and transmutation into a pine-needle (= waning 
crescent), and from these characteristics infers that the Raven of the 
North Pacific coast is a lunar being. (34: 568, 569.) Similarly, though 
without detailed proof, he assumes that a great many folk-tales with 
indeterminate heroes, e. g. the Boy Hero tales of the Plains, were ori- 
ginally nature-myths, of which the celestial features have become ob- 
scured, and which have been consciously remoulded for pedagogical 
instruction. (34: 599.) That the reverse process has ever taken place, 
that human hero tales have ever been associated with sun and moon, 
he regards as a logical possibility, but an unprovable and unnecessary 
assumption. (34: 543,575.) While not denying that the material in its 
present form contains elements not derived from observation of nature, 
he conceives these as later additions, easily separable from the primitive 
constituents, and supplying merely the local coloring or ritualistic setting. 
(34: 552.) Secondary association is recognized only to this extent, that 
after the culture-hero, who has developed from a naturalisti¢ substra- 
tum, becomes the national hero, ancestor, or tutelary spirit, various 
legends are ascribed to him in order to surround him with an addi- 
tional halo. The Michabazo cycle and the innumerable Coyote tales 
of the prairie are cited as cases in point. (34: 553.) 

The fundamental proposition that mythology, so far as it is primitive, 
is the product of the childlike apperception of nature, is:in Ehrenreich’s 
opinion an axiom. “ Diese Thatsache ist die Grundlage aller Mythen- 
forschung. Jeder Versuch, andere Grundideen unterzulegen, ist bisher 
gescheitert und aussichtslos.” (34: 597, 598.) In order to justify an in- 
terpretative attempt from another point of view, it is necessary to winnow 
at the outset the hypothetical portion of the naturalistic theory from its 
basis of fact. It must be granted, of course, that the observation of 
nature has produced mythological conceptions. Where lightning is con- 
ceived as a snake, or where thunder is explained as caused by the flap- 
ping of an eagle’s wings, we obviously have ideas directly derived from 
natural phenomena. That the lunar women wear bright garments 
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(69: 22), that the Sun’s daughter scorches the face of a peeping in- 
truder (3: 40), or is so hot that her husband finds her company un- 
bearable (87: 55), are simple descriptions of the brightness and heat of 
the celestial bodies, such as may, of course, be everywhere found. At 
times explanatory statements undoubtedly develop from these features. 
The Thompson River Indians not merely indicate the sister of the 
Man in the Moon, but explain that she leaped on his face for lack of 
room to sit down during a feast. (87: 91, 92.) The Arapaho account 
for the dark spots in the moon by the jump of Moon’s offended sister- 
in-law, Frog-Woman. (31: 323.) About none of these, however, is there 
any dispute. The moot-point is whether the narratives told in some 
cases of explicitly solar and lunar heroes bear an essential relation 
to the heavenly bodies, either themselves reflecting the succession of 
observed phenomena, or furnishing the explanatory elements of the 
celestial tale proper; or whether they are human tales which have 
arisen independently of observation of nature. 

Now, that these consistently developed tales are nature-mythological 
in either of the ways mentioned is not a fundamental law of comparative 
mythology, but an hypothesis. That they are is inferred from the criteria. 
But the criteria are ambiguous; all are intelligible as elements of a 
human folk-tale. Greed and rapid growth are as natural in a human as 
in a celestial hero. Though the moon-spots are sometimes conceived as 
warts or lice, an ogre with these characteristics is not necessarily a lunar 
being. Magical births present no difficulty, if we remember with Wundt 
(93: 330) that the universe of folk-lore is dominated by magic. The 
birth of Splinter-Foot-Girl from a splinter need not have any further 
psychological basis in common with other ideas of magical conception. 
(31: 161.) That it has anything to do with the fertilization of the earth 
by the sun (34: 602) would be an entirely arbitrary assumption. From 
the same point of view the restoration of the dead is intelligible without 
resorting to a corresponding phenomenon in the heavens. As for the 
swallowing motive, Ehrenreich admits that the natural processes which 
gave rise to it are not necessarily the same throughout : eclipses as well as 
the sunset may have inspired the idea. (33: 53, 54.) But if a plural origin 
is admitted, it is difficult to understand why every instance of swallowing 
must go back to some celestial occurrence. In the Ute tale of Porcupine 
killing a fat buffalo that carries him across stream in his paunch it is 
difficult — in spite of the specious analogy of quills and the sun’s rays — 
to sce more than a simple animal tale. (55: 270.) The observation of 
animals yields examples enough of swallowing, and the grotesquely 
unrealistic transformation of such observations involves nothing psy- 
chologically improbable. 
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Il. SOLAR AND LUNAR CRITERIA. 


In view of the admission that the entire series of criteria must be 
found in order to prove the naturalistic theory, it would not be necessary 
to dwell on the evident ambiguity of single traits, were it not advisable 
to call attention to the occasional disregard of this caution, and to indi- 
cate, however briefly, the standing of the naturalistic theory when di- 
vorced from an interpretation of homologies. Some thirty years ago 
J. G. von Hahn attempted to interpret Greek and Teutonic mythology 
on the basis of naturalistic principles, though affirming an historical con- 
nection between them. (45.)! His fundamental assumption was that the 
cycle of the seasons, owing to its importance for primitive man’s food- 
supply, formed the principal myth-making factor of the outside world, 
while the succession of day and night, meteorological conditions, and 
other natural phenomena, have contributed their share. The inter- 
preter’s first duty was accordingly to detect motives corresponding to 
these phenomena. Balder’s death, from this standpoint, was taken to 
refer to the destruction of vegetation by autumnal drought. Thor and 
Hercules were conquerors of winter-monsters. Eurystheus symbolized 
the faint new moon, and Giinther’s bent form, suspended from a nail, 
was the crescent of the moon. Without entering into a discussion of the 
popular-psychological basis of Hahn’s system, it suffices to note that the 
constant error committed by him is the disregard of alternative possi- 
bilities, which is perhaps most strikingly illustrated by his conception 
of Giinther. When Ehrenreich interprets the rolling skull of North 
American mythology as the setting disc of the full moon, or the head 
of Entangled-Man as the apparently hollow crescent (33: 82), he is 
liable to the same criticism. The most plausible of such analogies are 
always subject to Von den Steinen’s doubt, whether the notion is not 
rather the interpreter’s than the myth-maker’s. So far as the assump- 
tions are concerned from which these interpretations flow, they are no 
less dogmas of a popular psychology than Hahn’s. It is just as gratuitous 
to assume that the moon, on account of its numerous phases, has been 
a more important factor of mythology than the sun (34: 554), as it is to 
derive mythology from the conditions of man’s food-supply. There are 
no objective means of testing these psychological assumptions, or the 
more or less ingenious hypotheses built on them to explain mythological 
motives. Without denying the abstract possibility that any such hypo- 
theses may be correct, the conceivability of an indefinite number of alter- 
native explanations must lead to their repudiation. A series of criteria 
will not be more convincing than a single trait, if all are equivocal. 


1 More recently a similar point of view has been defended by Frobenius (Das Zeitalter 
des Sonnengottes, Berlin, 1904, pp. 36, 47-55) and by Stucken (Astralmythen, Leipzi 
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On the other hand, it must be granted that if the criteria are found over 
and over again in unrelated areas, sometimes expressly connected with 
solar beings, a solar hypothesis is permissible even though the sig- 
nificance of the details remain doubtful. For example, it may be doubt- 
ful whether the capture of the sun in Polynesian (89: 248; 42: 24-26) and 
American mythology is a description of the solstice ; but, inasmuch as the 
proof of an historical connection between Polynesia and America is 
unsatisfactory, the naturalistic theory has the merit of accounting for 
a rather striking coincidence. This recognition of the legitimacy of the 
theory at the same time involves the rejection of its claims to superiority 
over other points of view; for, if its scientific value depends on its ability 
to account for homologies, other theories performing the same service 
stand on an equal footing. Similarities may be accounted for in other 
ways: by borrowing, by community of customs, by convergent evolu- 
tion. In each case the theories must be tried on their merits. If, for 
example, so characteristic a detail as the arrow-chain appears in North 
and South America with fifty degrees of latitude intervening, the con- 
dition on which a sane theory of borrowing generally rests, diffusion 
over a continuous region, is manifestly lacking; nevertheless, the pe- 
culiarity of the motive, joined to other indications of historical contact, 
seems to warrant Ehrenreich’s assumption of a common origin. When, 
however, exactly the same detail occurs in Melanesia (21: 375, 398), we 
are naturally in doubt as to the applicability of the principle of borrow- 
ing. In the same way the specific conditions will have to decide in all 
cases of homology. 

In a general estimate of the naturalistic theory another line of investi 
gation is essential. Do the heroes of solar and lunar myths as they are 
given to us comport themselves in accordance with Ehrenreich’s scheme, 
or conform to some other definite type? Or does the complex of criteria 
rest on an arbitrary selection of those traits and actions in which the 
interpreter detects a resemblance to some natural phenomena? This 
question may be answered in a preliminary way by examining and 
comparing the attributes and actions of several heroes identified with 
the sun and the moon. If these are found to correspond to Ehrenreich’s 
list or manifest other resemblances of a pronounced character, the es- 
sential condition for the legitimacy of the naturalistic theory, as defined 
above, is fulfilled. If, on the other hand, pronounced homologies are 
lacking, the fact that explicit solar connections in no way determine the 
plot will go far to justify the assumption that the solar hero whose 
adventures are no more circumscribed than those of a human character 
is simply an anthropomorphic being with a solar name. 

The Sun of the Thompson River Indians is a cannibal, who hangs up 
his victims. His son, who is identified with a red beetle, hospitably 
welcomes a human hero, and sends him back to the earth with fine 
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presents. The grateful youth retums to his friend, bringing a wife both 
for him and his father. This conciliates the Sun, who ceases to slay men. 

In another tale the Sun is described as a being that used to travel 
about naked, dressing only at night. On one occasion he saw a boy’s 
beautiful clothes and purchased them. (87: 52-55, 110.) In Kathlamet 
mythology the idea that celestial beings feed on human bodies also oc- 
curs. Here the sun-bearer is an old woman, who hangs up the sun 
when she returns in the evening with her arrows and garments. A 
young man begs her for her blanket, which is reluctantly surrendered. 
The gift causes him to lose his senses and to kill all his friends, until the 
old woman appears and takes it away. (6: 13-15, 29.) The Kootenay 
speak of the Sun as a blind man, who is cured by his father-in-law, 
Coyote. (12: 169.) None of these solar beings manifests a single trait 
mentioned by Ehrenreich, nor is there any resemblance between them. 
The characteristics attributed to them are either general human traits or 
those of folk-tale characters. Why the Sun should be conceived as a 
cannibal both by the Thompson River Indians and the Cherokee (66: 
440) is not explained by the naturalistic theory. His cannibalism cannot 
be considered a later addition to his essentially solar traits, for these are 
non-existent. A solar criterion might indeed be deduced from the fact 
that the Cherokee explain eclipses by the swallowing of the sun by a 
frog. But this unmistakable nature-myth proper is not embodied in a 
tale. (66: 257.) The éales connected with the Sun — and these only are 
the subject of this discussion — relate that the Sun is a transformed girl, 
beloved by her brother (a story probably derived from other tribes) ;' 
and the circumstances relating to her daughter’s death. The Sun used 
to hate people because they could not look straight into her face, and 
killed them. Rattlesnake and the Uktena monster agreed to bite her 
as she left her home in the moming. By mistake Rattlesnake attacked 
and killed Sun’s daughter instead. To appease the Sun’s anger, the 
dead girl is recovered from ghost-land, but turns into a red bird on 
the way back. Sun weeps, threatening to cause a deluge, until the In- 
dians finally succeed in diverting her mind. (66: 252-254.) The tales 
present no solar criterion: the solar name is again joined to an indif- 
ferent plot. 

In the Maidu myth the swallowing motive is incorporated in the 
story. Sun dwells in an insurmountable house of ice, to which she 
retreats after killing people. She kidnaps Frog’s children and is pur- 
sued by the angry mother, who swallows her. Sun bursts her enemy 
open, and transforms her into a frog. She tries travelling by day, but is 
annoyed by the attentions of the Pleiades, and exchanges functions with 
her brother Moon. In another story brother and sister do not rise at 
first, until biting fleas make them ascend to their present habitation. 

4 This story will be discussed later. 
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(24: 76-78.) I have indicated above that the swallowing motive is am- 
biguous. In the Maidu myth it does not appear in “the characteristic 
solar combination.”’ There is consequently no more reason for em- 
phasizing this event than that of the abduction of Frog’s children. Unless 
reliance is placed on isolated traits, the Sun of this tale cannot be taken 
as a solar heroine. In an Arapaho tale the Sun is a handsome young 
man, who assumes the shape of a dog to marry a girl. In another legend 
he argues with his brother Moon about the merits of human women, 
stating his preference for water-animals; he marries a frog-woman. 
(31: 206, 321.) The Sun of the Shoshone does not rise in the beginning, 
and kills people by his heat until Rabbit shoots him with his magical 
arrow (fire-drill). (70: 52.) Magical conception, tests, the symplegades, 
the capture of the hero in a trap, are not found in a single one of the 
instances mentioned. 

Turning to tales in which the Sun is caught, we find indeed this con- 
ceivably solar trait, but in isolation. Among the Ponca it is not the 
captured Sun that is swallowed, kills Winter, etc., but his captor Rabbit. 
(32: 14.) In the Menomini (50: 181) and Ojibwa (78: 239) versions 
the solar cycle is also lacking, and the captor is an indeterminate boy. 
While, therefore, it cannot be refuted that these tales are nature-myths 
which have been developed into a simple narrative, the complex is again 
lacking, and the Sun of these tales is not a solar hero in any useful sense 
of the term. It is interesting to note incidentally that in the Northwest- 
ern plateau area it is the Wind, and not the Sun, that is snared. (76; 
87: 87; 36: 42.) 

The argument is strengthened when we compare a number of lunar 
myths. The Eskimo Man in the Moon assists poor boys, turning the 
tables on their abusers. He protects a woman from maltreatment by 
her husband and raises her to the sky. His visitors are obliged to keep 
a straight face while the sky-woman endeavors to make them laugh. 
(1: 598; 5: 186, 198.) The Moon of the Thompson River Indians is a 
great smoker, the clouds representing the smoke from his pipe. He is 
holding his pipe in his hand, and wears a basket for a hat. (87: 91.) 
The moon-bearer of the Navaho is a very old man, who lives in a row 
of stone houses. He does not seem to appear in any tale. (61: 80, 86.) 
The Athapascans speak of a lunar boy who saves his people from 
starvation. Owing to their neglect to set aside part of the food for him, 
he leaves for the moon, where he is seen to-day. (69: 66, 194, 395.) 
This Moon-Boy is not a lunar being as defined by Ehrenreich. A de- 
scriptive trait, the spots interpreted in this case as the boy’s dog and 
vessel, is not indeed lacking; but the characteristic incidents, rapid 
growth, death and resuscitation, or swallowing, are lacking. In one 
version we are even told emphatically that the lunar boy did not grow at 
all: “L’enfant ne grandissait pas. Quelques saisons s’écoulérent ainsi, 
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enfant demeurait de taille exigue.” (69: 395, 396.) The lunar women 
who also figure in Athapascan folk-lore are ordinarily invisible. One of 
them deceives her human husband by consorting with a serpent. The 
husband leaves both, but is followed by the second wife, with whom he 
becomes the ancestor of the Loucheux. (69: 20, 28.) In another tale the 
women appear as Sein plein de belettes and Sein plein de souris. They 
cause their lover to be swallowed by the earth. He is rescued and attacks 
the Mouse-Woman, liberating the mice, moles, and vipers hidden in her 
bosom. Being immortal, she cannot be killed. (69: 356.) In a Tlatlasi- 
koala tale the Moon descends to the earth and prepares a dancing-hat 
and a rattle. He transforms gulls into human beings, who act as his 
slaves. Suddenly a man appears from the sea and offers him a large 
stone. Moon challenges Waqaos, who also owns an immense rock, to 
a weight-lifting match. Moon is defeated; thenceforth the men live 
together and catch salmon. In another story Moon abducts girls fetch- 
ing water and raises them to the sky. (3: 191.) In a Bella Coola myth 
Moon seduces a woman and is decapitated by her enraged husband. 
Sun, Moon’s father, descends to the earth, recognizes his son’s head, 
and causes a conflagration in which all but his son’s mistress perish. 
That Moon is restored to life is not stated. (3: 247.) Thus, in each 
case cited, solar and lunar characteristics are found partly or, more 
frequently, entirely missing. The beings named Sun and Moon have 
nothing in common with one another but their names. Their attributes 
and actions, as empirically given, regardless of @ priori speculations, do 
not conform to a solar or lunar norm.' The complex is over and over 
again found to be lacking; it must therefore be assumed to have been 
constructed by an arbitrary selection of features to which in reality there 
is often nothing to correspond in the available myths dealing with sun 
and moon. The actions of solar and lunar heroes are in reality coter- 
minous with those of human beings. 


TI. AN ALTERNATIVE THEORY. 


The way is thus cleared for another point of view. The heroes of 
mythological narratives may be assumed to be human characters. In 
the absence of positive testimony, they cannot indeed be construed as 
historical figures. The alternative here proposed is not naturalism or 
euhemerism, but naturalism or fiction. Where sun and moon appear as 
actors in a story, there has been a secondary coalescence of their nature- 
mythological personification with an independently developed tale, 
and the mythological concepts embodied in such tales are not deter- 
minant factors in the development of the plot. Whether this theory 

1 “Unsere Aufgabe ist, die psychologischen Gesetze aus dem historisch gegebenen 


Mythenmaterial abzuleiten, nicht aber dieses nach aprioristischen Konstruktionen um- 
zudeuten oder diesen anzupassen.” (34: 578.) 
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answers the facts better than its alternative is best decided by limiting 
our consideration to a definite group of facts. The test-theme, which 
Ehrenreich considers the most interesting episode of solar myths, fur- 
nishes a favorable subject for this inquiry. On the naturalistic theory, 
the test-theme accounts for the sun’s sojourn underground and its visit 
to the sky. While the single incidents are not necessarily related to 
natural phenomena, the symplegades form a substitute for the swallow- 
ing episode. 

The rival theory endeavors to prove that the tested heroes are human 
characters. The trial-theme represents human conditions, and its 
universal distribution is thus explained without recourse to celestial 
phenomena. Special homologies may be accounted for either in the 
same way or by borrowing and convergence. The naturalistic posi- 
tion is directly attacked in two ways. In the first place, the attempt is 
made to prove that, granting the establishment of distinctively celestial 
criteria, the complex of criteria is lacking or deficient in trial-myths. 
Even where a union of several criteria occurs, the doubt may some- 
times be raised whether this union does not result from a later amalga- 
mation. But, inasmuch as some of the heroes are ostensibly solar 
beings, the absence of common criteria in their myths strengthens the 
contention — already made in a preliminary way — that the criteria 
assumed by the naturalistic school have been arbitrarily selected from 
the totality of characteristics actually attributed to sun-beings. The 
conclusion, however, that no celestial characteristics exist, will result 
most clearly from the proof that secondary association of celestial beings 
with human folk-tales has repeatedly taken place; for thus the number 
of “characteristics,” as derived without selection, becomes indefinite, 
and the hard-and-fast line between solar and human characters dis- 
appears. 

The material referred to in the following discussion has been sum- 
marized at the end of this paper (pp. 134 ef seqg.). Following Ehrenreich, 
I have classed under the head of test-tales not merely stories of formal 
trials, but a number of typical hero-tales containing the same or related 
motives. The device, so successfully used by Ehrenreich, of denoting 
episodes by brief catch-words, has been adopted, so far as possible, to 
avoid needless repetition. 


IV. HUMAN FEATURES OF THE TEST-THEME; THE SYMPLEGADES MOTIVE. 


The first point worth investigating in the consideration of our North 
American material is the extent to which the test-theme is found in 
connection with visits to the sky or underworld, of which it furnishes, 
on the naturalistic theory, the explanatory motives. (34:555.) Confining 
our attention to the test-tales proper, the descent to the lower regions 
plays an important part exclusively in the Quiché myth. In the Chinook 
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(2: 34) and Quinault (35: 114) legends, the journey to the supernatural 
people forms merely one of the trial-incidents; besides, the travellers in 
these tales are particularly lacking in celestial traits. Sisemo is an 
entirely indeterminate human being; and the nameless Chinook hero is 
merely the youngest of five brothers, who has made his escape from the 
pursuing Glutton. The ascent to the sky occurs more frequently ; never- 
‘theless, a majority of the tales lack both of these features. In the Win- 
tun-Yana myths the testers are indeed identified with sun and moon, 
but their heavenly abode is assigned to them only as a result of the 
pole-bending contest with the hero. The trials of the Prairie stories 
have a pronouncedly human setting, and the same applies to most of the 
Eastern tales. In one of the Micmac stories the hero is carried up to 
another world by his big bird; but this region is not identified with the 
sky, and all the actors are human personages. The visit to the sky is 
thus seen to be a trait only of the Northwestern and the Pueblo myths. 
The question arises, whether this feature was not originally extant and 
has subsequently dropped out. To a limited extent this theory is not 
improbable. On the Pacific coast, in particular, where the union of the 
two themes is characteristic of the complete Nutka, Comox, and Fraser 
River versions, this is a likely hypothesis. We find one Newettee version 
with the ascent motive, and one without it (3: 170, 198); the motive 
is lacking in the related Nimkish tale (3: 135) and its Kwakiutl parallel. 
(14: 96.) In these special instances secondary dissociation may have 
taken place. Whether the union of the two themes may not itself be a 
secondary development will be considered presently. In this connection 
the important point is that the occurrence of the trial-theme without a 
trip to the heavens is only to a very limited extent accounted for by the 
assumption of a later dissociation. The highly characteristic recognition- 
tests of the Buffalo-Woman myth, the desertion of the Algonquin hero 
on the strange island, the contests of the Chinook and Quinault travel- 
lers with their hosts, are features not found in any of the ‘‘sky” stories; 
and the supposition that a visit to the upper world was ever joined with 
these narratives is gratuitous. We are thus obliged to acknowledge the 
existence of a considerable number of test-tales to which the natural- 
istic interpretation cannot apply. The trial-theme, so far as we are able 
to judge, has developed independently in these cases as an element of 
human folk-tales; and the only question is whether the tales of trials 
in other worlds have arisen not as human tales, but as explanations of 
natural processes. 

On the other hand, we find a fairly persistent human feature in our 
material, which the naturalistic hypothesis ignores. In a majority of 
cases it is the suitor or husband that is tested by his wife’s relatives, or, 
more rarely, by the girl herself. This motive, which occurs far more 
frequently than the visit to heaven, cannot be disregarded by a theory 
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which professes to account for similarities. As an element of a human 
tale it requires no explanation; but it is evidently not one of those 
“apparently human traits” which lend themselves to a naturalistic 
interpretation. (34: 552.) This was fully recognized by Andrew Lang. 
(57: 88, 97, 99-101.) Lang, however, treats the tale of the youth’s 
wooing, the girl’s assistance, the tasks set by her ogre father, and the 
magic flight, as elements of one tale. Accordingly, he assumes that 
where, as in the Algonquin tale, the elements of the magical flight and 
the girl’s counsel are lacking, these features were once extant, and ac- 
counts for the extraordinary distribution of the complete tale by trans- 
mission. So far as the magical flight is concerned, Lang’s conclusions 
have been generally accepted because of the very peculiar character 
of this episode and the special analogies found in the versions of a con- 
tinuous, though immense area. The North American trial-tales, however, 
are not very frequently joined to the magical flight, and such persistent 
details as the ever-recurring magical comb are lacking. The Algonquin 
story referred to has not a single motive in common with the Ponca or 
Crow buffalo myth. The tales of the Northwest are radically different 
in type from those of the Micmac or the Cree. The general antagonism 
between host and son-in-law is manifestly insufficient as an indication 
of historical connection. The distribution of the idea must be taken as 
the reflection of a widespread social phenomenon, just as the imposition 
of trials by the jealous uncle of the Haida and Tlingit results undoubtedly 
from a more definitely localized custom, the familiarity of a youth with 
his maternal uncle’s wife. (86: 140, 142, 273, 277, 280, footnote 1.) 
Turing to the problem whether the tests are ever a characteristic 
portion of the solar narrative, we may first consider those tests which 
are supposed to bear an immediate relation to natural phenomena. 
Ehrenreich has united these under the caption “Symplegades Motive.” 
“Das Symplegadenmotiv ist wohl universell verbreitet und gehdért 
gewissermassen zum eisernen Bestand aller Sonnenmythen.” (33: 50.) 
It is believed to represent the sinking of the sun into the opening and 
closing earth or sea, and thus replaces the swallowing monster. (34: 605.) 
Its variants in North America are innumerable; the most important 
being the crushing entrance to heaven, snapping doors, falling or strik- 
ing trees, the wedge-test, and the vagina dentata. Now, this conception 
of a number of ideas as fundamentally related is manifestly at the basis 
of the universality of the symplegades motive, and the question is 
whether the classification is warranted. It may be based on either one 
of two considerations, or on both of them: the intrinsic similarity of the 
“variants,” or their occurrence in the same solar context. So far as the 
first of these reasons is concerned, its adequacy is subject to doubt. 
When we hear of the moving entrance to the sky, we are indeed dealing 
with a nature-myth, and the only doubt that can remain is whether 
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this cosmic notion is related to the sun’s travels. That, however, the 
snapping pine-tree of the Californian myth, or the snapping gate of a 
Newettee chieftainess, originated from the same observation, is by no 
means certain. The wedge-test and the vagina dentata present alto- 
gether peculiar features with the flimsiest of resemblances to each other 
and the remaining variants. It may be justifiable to denote all cases of 
the closing of an aperture by a common catch-word, but a psychological 
relationship is not demonstrated by the arbitrary selection of a super- 
ficial resemblance as the basis of the classification. Our doubts are 
confirmed when, treating each of the symplegades variants as a distinct 
motive, we consider the context in which they occur. In a Yuchi myth 
four men who visit their dead wives are arrested on their way by a huge 
cloud which moves up and down; three of the travellers pass in safety, 
the last is crushed. (82.) Equally indifferent personages are connected 
with the snapping sky-hole by the Ojibwa and Cherokee. (78: 286; 66: 
256.) In a Hare Indian tale a magician arrives before the snapping 
entrance to the spirit world; by uprooting the tree that bars ingress 
he succeeds in reaching the interior of the cave. (69: 131.) Such in- 
stances seem to indicate a real nature-mythological conception, but one 
that is entirely independent of a solar narrative, and accordingly ap- 
pears in the celestial trips of indeterminate heroes as well as of the 
Tsimshian Raven. (3: 274.) To the question whether the flight to 
heaven is essentially a solar characteristic and originally appeared as 
such, we shall have to return presently. The distribution of the snap- 
ping door, granting that the idea is strictly homologous with that of the 
crushing sky-hole, merely enforces the conclusion here reached. In a 
Chukchee tradition a travelling youth arrives at the house of a rich 
maiden he desires to marry. He is obliged to enter by the snapping gate, 
but leaps in so swiftly that only his coat is caught. (15: 666.) A 
similar adventure is related by the Eskimo of Kiviuq. (5: 184.) The 
Heiltsuk ascribe a snapping gate to Thunder-bird’s house; a similar 
dwelling is constructed by a Newettee chieftainess, and received by 
O’maxtalatle as a gift from his father-in-law. (3: 228, 186,166.) Ina 
Bella Coola legend five brothers escape from the pursuing ogre by leap- 
ing through an eagle’s snapping beak into their savior’s hut. (3: 253.) 
Komokoa’s submarine mansion is entered by a sea-monster’s snapping 
mouth. (3: 239.) In a Comox tale the old man who wishes to keep 
fire for himself builds a house with a rapidly-shutting door to keep off 
strangers; Deer manages to jump in and steals the fire. (3: 81.) A 
Shoshone ogre dwells in an automatically-closing cave from which two 
brothers rescue their sister. (60.) In short, the snapping gate is neither 
an element of the visit to heaven, nor is it necessarily joined to tales of 
conceivably celestial beings. It is.a perfectly free element of folk-lore, 
appearing in various combinations. Its distribution is perfectly intel- 
ligible on the theory of borrowing. 
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The wedge-test occurs on the western coast of North America and m 
Japan. As Ehrenreich himself assumes an historical connection between 
the trial-tales of these regions, his naturalistic conception of the motive 
rests exclusively on its analogy to the generalized symplegades idea. 
He forgets his own caution here, that motives cannot be regarded as 
psychologically related unless they are not merely analogous, but iden- 
tical. (33: 71-) 

The table of the North Pacific trial and transformer myths, given on 
p. 135, indicates that the wedge-test is found repeatedly without the 
flight to the sky. If the motive has been imported from Asia, it is sig- 
nificant that this feature is lacking both in the Japanese and the two 
Alaskan tales, and appears precisely where the ascent to the sky is a 
particularly prominent incident, so that a secondary association is 
highly probable. The falling trees probably represent a modification 
of the wedge-test in a Kathlamet version, where Mink.is sent to fetch 
wood and the tester attempts to kill him with thick trees. Here at least 
some of the other incidents are closely parallel to the typical trials of the 
coast region, so that substitution may have taken place. But the striking 
tobacco-trees that appear in the transformer cycles of the Chilcotin and 
Shuswap may have had an entirely different origin, as may also be sup- 
posed for the bending trees of the Crow twin-myth. At all events, as a 
naturalistic theory has been rejected, the homology of the falling trees 
to the variant most closely related to it is immaterial. There remains 
the vagina dentata, “the most interesting variant of the symplegades 
motive.” In regard to Ehrenreich’s interpretation of this motive, it 
seems to me that even those not on principle opposed to an ultimate 
explanation of mythological motives must find the connection with 
heavenly events far-fetched. An explanation from biological considera- 
tions, taking into account the widespread blood-superstitions of primitive 
tribes, would possess more @ priori probability. Waiving these hypo- 
thetical considerations, we find that the distribution of the motive does 
not require a naturalistic theory, for though widely disseminated, from 
eastern Europe’ to the Teton Dakota, this extremely characteristic 
detail may. be traced with few gaps from one extremity to the other. 
So far as the context is concerned, a connection with the Sun’s or Sky- 
Chief’s daughter is established solely on the basis of the Comox and 
Kwakiutl versions. Even on the Northwest coast the incident appears 
dissociated from the trip to heaven, occurring several times as an epi- 
sode of the transformer’s travels (3: 24; 4: 76; 36: 13), in which case 
the wanderer is said to cause the loss of teeth in later generations. In 
the same way Coyote makes procreation possible in the origin myth 
of the Shoshone. The Maidu Thunderer is amenable to Ehrenreich’s 


1 Bogoras traces the idea to Finland. 
2 It occurs, however, in an unpublished Tsimshian version of the Astiw&l myth. 
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theory, but in the Arapaho (31: 260) story the actors are entirely inde- 
terminate. Child-of-a-Dog, the Wichita hero, in the course of his 
travels, falls in with two toothed women, who have, as far as we know, 
no relations to either sun or sky. (27: 144.) In the Skidi version the 
woman is indeed descended from the animal deities or the Evening- 
Star; but the plot develops on the earth, and the hero is the character- 
istic Poor Boy of the Pla.as, assisted by Morning-Star. (28: 35; 30: 41.) 
In a Teton tale the woman on the strange island tries to kill the deserted 
boy, not, as in the more familiar version of Riggs, by smothering him 
with blankets, but with her teeth. (92: 198.) In the Asiatic and Euro- 
pean versions the case is clearer still. In a Chukchee variant the man 
destroys the teeth and marries the girl; in the Yukaghir tale he enslaves 
her. In the story from nortLern Russia a girl marries a man against her 
inclinations, and terrifies her husband by inserting pike’s teeth into her 
vagina. (15: 667, 668.) A very similar tale was recorded by Dr. Krauss 
among the South Slavonians. (53: 250, 253.) In the Ainu story a dis- 
tant island is peopled with women whose teeth sprout in spring, but 
fall off in the autumn. (19: 38.) The vagina dentata thus occurs so 
frequently in purely human tales, that its occasional occurrence in nar- 
ratives of conceivably celestial beings must be considered accidental 
and insignificant. Summing up, my conclusion as to the “symplegades 
motive” is that this caption unites a number of radically distinct ideas, 
so that the universality of the motive, resting, as it does, on the homology 
of these features, is illusory; that the distribution of each of the distinct 
motives is intelligible without a naturalistic hypothesis; that the combi- 
nations in which the “variants” appear suggest human rather than 
celestial characters. The motives are neither universal, nor are they 
characteristic of solar myths. 


Vv. THE ASCENT TO THE SKY. 


The problem still confronts us whether the test-theme of the North- 
west coast, the Quiché, and the Pueblo, has developed independently 
of the human test-stories, or whether the association here found be- 
tween a visit to other worlds and trials is secondary. This question is, 
of course, of theoretical importance only if the ascent to the sky is 
itself a solar criterion. This assumption may be challenged so far as 
the North Pacific region is concerned, for the ascent occurs in all con- 
ceivable combinations. A Tsimshian hero travels up on the arrow- 
chain, causes the sun to stand still, is hospitably received by the chief, 
purified, and dismissed with instructions to his people. In another 
Tsimshian story three hunters are magically raised to the stars while 
asleep. Two of them endeavor to climb back, but perish. The young- 
est, counselled by the Sun’s daughter, prays and reaches the earth un- 
hurt. (3: 278, 290.) In a Haida story a rejected lover ascends to the 
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sky by an arrow-chain, is beautified by Moon, and on his return so 
fascinates the woman once courted by him that she dies when repelled 
by him. (86:354.) In a tale from the same tribe, a man pursuing his 
bird wife (swan-maid) climbs up a pole into the sky, and meets the woman, 
with whom he lives for some time. Becoming homesick, he is taken 
down, but dropped by Raven, and turns into a gull. (86: 264-267.) 
In a Comox tale Pitch’s sons scale the ladder to avenge their father’s 
death, slay the Sun, and themselves assume the functions of sun and 
moon. (3:64, 65.) For similar reasons two Tillamook boys ascend to the 
sky, kill the chief’s wives, and put on their dress. Posing as the two wo- 
men, they slay the chief, revive and marry his wives, and resuscitate their 
father. (8: 136.) In a Thompson Indian myth the birds climb up to 
make war on the sky-inhabitants. (3: 17.) The Nimkish Goose-Boy 
escapes from frogs by flying to Kantsoump, whose daughter he peaceably 
takes to wife. (3:147.) In a Quinault tale, Raven’s daughter and her 
friend are taken to the sky by astar. One of the women escapes, but fails 
to get back to the earth. Her people ascend by the arrow-ladder to rescue 
her companion, assail the celestial people, but are forced to retreat. 
(35: 107.) To wage war on the Southwest Winds, some Kathlamet 
heroes tilt the sky until it reaches the earth, and leap up. (6:'67.) A 
Tsetsaut is taken to the sky during the night. The chief puts him into a 
sweat-house, then allows him to marry his daughter and return to earth 
on the rainbow bridge. (9: 267.) The ascent to the sky is thus seen to be 
a very common and a very free element of Northwestern folk-lore. In a 
less specialized form it is found all over the continent, often, as in the 
Yuchi, Hare Indian, and Cherokee myths, referred to in connection with 
human wanderers. We are thus justified in assuming that the flight to 
the sky in our Pacific myths, instead of being a characteristic of the sun, 
has entered the narratives of allegedly celestial beings simply because of 
the popularity of the motive in this region. This implies, of course, that 
even when joined to the flight to the sky, the test-theme is not the ex- 
planatory feature of a solar nature-myth. 


VI. CELESTIAL AND HUMAN TEST-TALES. 


If this conclusion is rejected on the (unprovable) hypothesis that the 
ascent was primarily joined with the other solar criteria, the problem 
may be approached from a different point of view. Are there any dis- 
tinctive traits in the celestial trial-tales that differentiate them from those 
of earthly plots? We have seen that this proposition does not hold 
for the symplegades motives, but the remaining trial-incidents require 
consideration. On consulting the table on p. 135 we find that all the 
characteristic details which are found among the Nutka and Comox 
occur likewise among the Quinault, Thompson River Indians, and 
Chinook. The tales of these tribes cannot be regarded simply as dis- 
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figured editions of the more northern versions; for rather characteristic 
trial-episodes, such as the trip to the supernatural people and the attack 
of the tester by captured animals, are found well developed in them. The 
sweat-lodge trial occurs in the Ponca buffalo tale, where the human hero 
is obliged to compete with his mother-in-law, in the visits of the Chinook 
and Quinault travellers to strange villages, as well as in the Thompson 
River version. In the familiar Bear and Deer story the incident plays a 
prominent part (24: 79), and it recurs with a human hero in the Yukaghir 
tradition. Tcatcewiqso, in a Tillamook story, is killed in a sweat-lodge 
by his father-in-law, and transformed into flint. (8: 136.) The fire-ordeal 
is, if anything, still more widely distributed, occurring with particular 
frequency in the numerous witch stories of the prairies. The only motive 
which, as far as I know, does not appear in human tales (that is, tales 
in which neither the ascent to the sky nor the descent to the underworld 
occurs), is the spine-seat, but this single peculiarity cannot be considered 
significant. Finding a considerable number of test-stories which cannot 
have been derived from the celestial tales, and finding practically every 
trait of the latter duplicated in the former, it is plausible to assume that 
the celestial setting is a secondary addition. At all events, the trip to 
the sky is not to be considered indicative of a non-human tale. This 
supposition is not refuted by the assumption that the myths dealing 
with Susanowo and his tested son-in-law form the prototype of the North 
American myths of the visit to the sky and the trials connected with it 
(33: 81); for, in the first place, a descent to the underworld is not 
exactly the same as an ascent to the sky, and this ascent to the sky 
Ehrenreich in his later paper regards as a part of-the oldest stratum of 
North American tradition. (34: 569.) If, therefore, the trial-incidents 
have been adopted from Japanese sources, the union of trials with a 
visit to the sky is secondary, —a conclusion in accord with my argument. 
But the grounds for assuming either an historical connection between 
the Japanese and the American myths, or a nature-mythological con- 
text for the Japanese tests, are insufficient. That both the Quiché twins 
and the Japanese hero are cast into chambers of horrors proves nothing, 
first,on account of the immense distance between these regions; secondly, 
because the resemblance is an exceedingly general one. The son-in- 
law of Susanowo is cast into the House of Snakes and the House of 
Centipedes and Wasps; Hunahpu and Xbalanque are sent to the House 
of Darkness, the House of Lancers, of Cold, of Tigers, of Fire, and of 
Bats. There is nothing characteristic about the “‘Glutstein” of Ehren- 
reich, and as a matter of fact the connections in which it appears differ 
in the Japanese, Comox, and Quiché traditions. In the Japanese tale 
the eighty jealous deities pretend to drive a red boar towards the hero, 
but instead roll a glowing rock down the hill. In the Comox myth 
Aielen’s sons are obliged to swallow the heated stones; in the Central 
VOL. XXI. — NOS. 81-82. 8 
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American cycle the hot stone forms the settee, and thus is analogous to 
the spine-seat, as Ehrenreich elsewhere recognizes. (33: 50.) The only 
characteristic special analogy of the Kojiki and American test-theme is 
the wedge-test. This might be taken as suggestive of historical connec- 
tion, but, standing by itself, it is not conclusive. Besides, this feature 
occurs precisely not in the trip to Susanowo, but among the earthly ad- 
ventures of Oho-na-muji. On the other hand, the trials of the hero in 
the underworld may have been derived from the Mongolian story of 
Geser, who is thrown successively into a snake-pit, the den of ants, lice, 
wasps, and wild beasts, by order of the Chinese sovereign. At all events, 
the resemblance here indicated is far more striking than that between 
the trials of the Kojiki and those of the Popol Vuh, and transmission is 
more probable among eastern Asiatic peoples than between Japan and 
Central America. The lousing incident of the Kojiki implies nothing as 
to the lunar character of Susanowo, for it occurs frequently in other 
connections among the Amur tribes, and is simply the reflection of a 
social custom. ‘ Picking lice from each other’s heads is a sign of mutual 
friendship or love. It takes place, therefore, between spouses or between 
related women.” (59: 337.) It is thus clear that even if Japanese folk- 
‘lore has influenced the American tales of suitors’ tests, the nature- 
mythological conception of the Japanese myth is arbitrary, and ignores 
weighty considerations in favor of borrowing and an interpretation from 
human conditions. 


VII. SOLAR CONTEXT OF TEST-TALES. 


But in order to test the naturalistic theory from a wider point of view, 
irrespective of Ehrenreich’s special hypotheses, it is desirable to consider 
whether the tested heroes of this area, regardless of visits to the sky or 
underworld, can be safely identified with the heavenly bodies. The 
tried hero of the Northwest may be a human being (Chinook, Quinault, 
Fraser River), sometimes of magical birth (Nutka: Anthtine = Nasal 
Mucus), the Raven or Raven’s father (Tsimshian, Newettee, Tlingit), 
Salmon-Boy (Bella Coola, Chilcotin), the Transformer (Newettee, 
Kwakiutl, Thompson River), Mink (Kathlamet), the Sun’s son (Co- 
mox), the son of the man from the sea (Nimkish), or a human boy 
hero (Nass River, Tsimshian). When we find that in one Kwakiutl 
version the hero is Gyii (3: 135), while in two other versions of closely 
related tribes the same adventures are told of Gyii’s foe, Kanigyilak, 
(3: 198; 14: 96), the transformer, we obviously cannot be sure whether 
the trial-motive belongs to the one or the other, and cannot safely treat 
it as a solar criterion of either character. Ehrenreich recognizes, of 
course, that secondary transference of plot from one character to an- 
other, and secondary combinations, have taken place. His error con- 
sists in refusing to admit that this concession eliminates a naturalistic 
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theory. He recognizes the difficulty of interpreting certain myths owing 
to the fact that the relations to the natural phenomena are “durch andere 
Vorstellungsgruppen tiberwuchert;” still the uniform recurrence of the 
same nature-mythological motives in the same combination is considered 
conclusive. (34: 596.) I have already indicated that, in spite of the am- 
biguous character of these motives, this point of view is one of the rela- 
tively legitimate standpoints taken to account for similarities of mythology. 
When, however, Ehrenreich grants that the introduction to the Tsim- 
shian Raven cycle may be a southern importation from Vancouver Island, 
and at the same time contends that the Raven myth as a whole has been 
introduced from Asia, this is not “fiir unser Thema. .,. nebensdchlich” 
(34: 569), but a point of fundamental importance. If certain lunar traits 
have originated in Koryak mythology, while the visit to heaven is an 
indigenous element, the complex of celestial criteria has developed 
secondarily, and allows no conclusion as to the celestial nature of the 
hero. Similarly, if Mink’s swallowing by a whale is an episode borrowed 
from the Raven myth (3: 338, 339), his solar traits are reduced to descent 
from a being named Sun and to the ascent to the sky, the union of which 
(disregarding their equivocal character) is very far from representing 
the imposing array of solar criteria enumerated by the naturalistic school. 
When we find, in addition, that the predominant characteristic of Mink 
is his amorousness, 2 human trait (3: 338), the assumption that Mink 
is a solar being appears entirely unjustified by the facts. (34: 568.) In 
examining one by one the heroes of the test-stories, the solar context is 
found noticeably lacking in the majority of instances. This is of course 
particularly clear in the case of the ostensibly human heroes. The 
magical birth of Anthtine from his mother’s tears and mucus, being 
found in human connections, serves rather to show that the magical 
birth of a hero is a simple element of folk-lore (cf: Splinter-Foot-Girl, 
Blood-Clot) than to support the naturalistic conception. (3: 117.) Ra- 
ven, so far as I know, appears in the part of the tested only in the Tlingit 
version of Krause, and there the visit to the sky is not joined with the 
trials. The closest parallel to the Tlingit tale, that of the Kadiak Eskimo, 
relates the same adventures of a human hero. In those Tsimshian and 
Newettee versions in which the part is assumed by Raven’s father, 
the test-theme is quite rudimentary, so that the connection with the 
Raven cycle must be considered secondary. Whether Raven really re- 
presents the moon, thus becomes immaterial for the immediate subject in 
discussion. Tuming to the probable home of the fully developed North- 
western type of trial-tales (3: 334), the Nutka hero, Anthtine, has already 
been discussed. The Nimkish join the tests to an ancestor tale. After 
the deluge a sea-monster appears from the depths of the ocean, carrying 
a human being, who is set down on the earth with his son Gyul. They 
are met by the transformer Kanigyilak, who fails to overcome them in a 
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trial of strength. At length the father, who has assumed the name 
Guanalalis, is, in accordance with his own wish, transformed into a 
river. Gyii wooes a chief’s daughter, is tested, and becomes the ancestor 
of a tribal division. In the entire myth there is hardly the suggestion of 
a solar feature, let alone the entire complex. 

The Comox, a Kwakiutl, and a Newettee version seem at first sight to 
be more favorable illustrations of the nature-mythological theory: for the 
Comox heroes are sons of Aielen, the Sun; and Kanigyilak, the hero of 
the other tales, is the transformer, whom Ehrenreich persistently iden- 
tifies with a celestial being. It is therefore necessary to determine the 
traits of these heroes with special reference to conceivably solar char- 
acteristics. 


VIII. THE TRANSFORMER CYCLE. 


What seems to have impressed Ehrenreich in the wanderer cycle is 
the occurrence of twin brothers representing the ‘‘natural duality of sun 
and moon” and their descent from the sky. (33: 45, 56.) An unpre- 
judiced survey of the facts eliminates these grounds for conceiving the 
transformers as solar heroes. It is true that in the “ Indianische Sagen” 
there are two instances of brothers descending from the sky; but Pro- 
fessor Boas has informed me that additional material from the Nutka 
and Newettee makes it, in the former case, highly probable that the 
descent from heaven is a secondary feature, and that his recording it 
among the Newettee resulted from a misunderstanding. As for the 
duality of the culture-hero, the Tillamook and Hupa have a single wan- 
derer, while among the Chilcotin and nearly all the Salish there are four 
transformers. The assumption that in the latter case the extra pair 
represent the morning and evening star derives no confirmation from a 
study of the mythology of these tribes. They are nowhere expressly 
identified with these bodies, and it is difficult to imagine what actions 
of theirs could possibly lend countenance to such a theory. It is inter- 
esting to note that in the Comox version the hero’s companions have 
animal names. The celestial nature of the transformer must therefore 
be defended on other grounds. Combining the common characteristic 
of all wanderer tales, i. e. the hero’s ability to transform his enemies 
into stone, with the most widely distributed traits tabulated on p. 140, 
we find only one feature which fits into the naturalistic scheme. The 
highly characteristic trials of strength, the adventure with the enemy 
preparing against the heroes and turned into a deer, the breaking of 
the spear-point, and the final transformation of the transformers into 
stone, are all inexplicable on the naturalistic theory. There remains 
the restoration of the dead brother with its allegedly lunar significance. 
The artificiality of such a construction can, however, be easily demon- 
strated. An isolated feature of this sort would at best be merely sug- 
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gestive. But the lunar hypothesis involves a solar interpretation of 
the other brother or brothers; and solar traits, as already mentioned, 
are not to be detected in the typical adventures of the cycle. The fact 
that in all cases but one the resuscitated wanderer, together with his 
companions, is ultimately transformed into stone, instead of being trans- 
lated to the heavens, is an additional difficulty in the way of a lunar 
hypothesis. The artificiality of such celestial interpretations is sim- 
ilarly brought out in Hill-Tout’s Skqomic myth. Here the Sun, who 
appears as an enemy of the four Qais, abducts and beheads the young- 
est brother; but the head is retrieved, and the youth revives. Now, fol- 
lowing the traditional school of hermeneutic mythology, the opposition 
of the four brothers to the Sun might be treated as a sure indication of 
their lunar nature, which would be further illustrated by the dead 
Qais’s resuscitation. The arbitrariness of this standpoint hardly requires 
proof. It suffices to point out that it is not the oldest and most important 
Qais that is killed and revived, that the antagonism of the four brothers 
to the Sun is confined to the single Skqomic myth (Hill-Tout), while 
the various Salish transformer myths go back to a common origin, and 
that on this lunar hypothesis the solar theory otherwise held with re- 
spect to this cycle is abandoned. Thus, the plot of the wanderer tales 
in no case justifies the naturalistic theory so confidently propounded. 
There remains, however, one tale, Boas’s version of the Skqomic myth, 
in which the transformer is a single hero identified with the sun. The 
question arises, whether in this test-case the hero is a solar being, or 
whether the solar name is merely a later addition. The evidence for the 
latter assumption is really overwhelming. In the first place, the fact 
has been sufficiently dwelt upon that the incidents of the cycle show 
nothing resembling the solar complex. Secondly, we have every reason 
to believe that this form of the story is not primitive. Not only is the 
story extremely fragmentary, but the term Qais, which the Salish, as 
we now know, applied only to a group of brothers, refers, in the version 
discussed, to a single being. In the much fuller version of Hill-Tout 
(47: 518) the usual quadrumvirate bears no relation to the sun, while 
the strictly homologous and far more elaborate variants from the Fraser 
River and the Stseelis emphasize the descent of Qals from a woodpecker 
(magpie) and a bear. (3: 56; 49: 360.) Thus, the case most favorable 
for testing the pretensions of the naturalistic theory furnishes an ideal 
instance of the secondary association of a solar name with the hero of 
a non-solar folk-tale. The celestial conception of the transformer is 
uniformly untenable. 

To return to the main subject, the connection of the trial-tale with 
the transformer cycle in the Kanigyilak myth in no way supports the 
solar interpretation of the test-theme: first, because that connection 
itself is exceptional and secondary, as a glance at the table shows; 


ee 
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secondly, because the transformer, as just proved, is not a celestial being 
in his actions. 

There remain the solar connections of the Comox version, the fullest 
of all. Here we have two brothers, the sons of Aielen, the Sun, who 
ascend to the sky, are tested by Tlaik, the chief of the upper world, and 
win his daughters. As soon as it is clearly understood that a solar or 
lunar name, or descent, may signify absolutely nothing as to the tale, 
but simply implies that the sun and moon are conceived as personal 
beings, the naturalistic theory again loses ground. The action connected 
with the heroes consists exclusively of the visit to the sky and the trials 
undergone. The ascent to the sky has been shown to be a free and in- 
different element of Northwestern folk-lore. In the absence of the com- 
plete chain of solar criteria, especially of those traits which, like the 
swallowing episode and the capture of the sun, seem most amenable to a 
solar interpretation, Aielen’s sons cannot be considered anything but 
the heroes of a folk-tale. Thus not a single hero of Northwestern trial- 
tales can be safely identified as a solar character. 

The conclusions hitherto reached may be summarized as follows: — 

1. There are numerous stories of tests connected with human heroes 
and not related to a visit to the sky. 

2. The most frequent feature of trial-myths refers to a social, not to a 
celestial phenomenon. 

3. The test-incidents do not assume a specific character in tales 
relating a visit to the sky. 

4. The trip to the sky is not a characteristically solar trait. 

5. Tested by the solar norm, the heroes of the Northwestern coast 
are not solar beings. 

6. Hence a character with explicit solar connections (Aielen’s sons) 
is not in its origin necessarily a solar being. 

7. Acharacter explicitly identified with the sun (Qais) may have been 
secondarily associated with indifferent episodes. 


IX. SOUTHWESTERN TEST-TALES; SECONDARY COMBINATION OF 
CELESTIAL CRITERIA. 


Turning our attention to the Pueblo myths, we find again that, with the 
exception of the spikes on which the heroes are cast, all the test-incidents 
occur in other combinations. The spine-seat, it should be noted, does 
not occur in all the Pueblo tales, but only in the Navaho version; in view 
of the general similarity of the Cherokee tradition, the recurrence of the 
motive in that tribe may be accounted for by borrowing. The same 
explanation may be given for its occurrence in both the Northwest and 
the Pueblo region. (13: 373.) On the other hand, the motive which 
appears in the three Pueblo versions, as well as in the Cherokee variant, 
the heat-test in the form of the sweat-lodge or boiling, has been shown 
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to be a very widely distributed feature. The smoking-test is equally 
prominent among the Wintun and Yana, and appears as a smoking- 
match among the Shoshone and Kitkehahki. (30: 77, 78.) The concili- 
ation of guardian beasts by means of medicine and magic formulas 
represents, from the naturalistic point of view, a later ritualistic element. 
The dangers encountered by the Navaho twins are quite intelligible as 
the adventures of the errant boy heroes of human folk-tales. So far as 
the first part of the Southwestern myths is concerned, magical birth, a 
visit to the Sun, and the descent from a celestial being, are the only 
solar criteria joined with the test-theme. The second part of the stories, 
in which the war-gods combat evil beings and redress wrongs, can be 
discussed only in connection with the Prairie hero-tales, which, in the 
tables given on pp. 139 é seq., have accordingly been similarly divided 
into the account of the hero’s birth and youth and his later adventures. 
The most striking point, in looking over the complete Blood-Clot, Star 
Boy, and Lodge-Boy cycles, is the remarkable similarity of the first por- 
tion, which may easily be brought under a single formula, and the con- 
siderable differentiation of the sequel. For example, the essential features 
of the birth of Lodge-Boy and Spring-Boy are identical in nearly all the 
tribes; while the persistence of indifferent details, such as the stranger’s 
insistence on having the food served on the woman’s body, clearly indi- 
cates which versions are most closely related. In the sequel it is indeed 
also clear that the amalgamation of the Found-in-Grass theme among 
the Blackfoot, Gros Ventre, and Arapaho goes back to a common origin. 
On the whole, however, there is decidedly less similarity in the second 
part of our twelve versions. This is due not merely to the accretion of 
specific ogre-conceptions and the like, but also to a considerable alter- 
ation of the heroes’ character. While in several versions the twins have 
the obvious mission of conquering evil, this trait becomes obscured in 
others, and disappears among the Ponca and Sauk, where the emphasis 
is on the mischievousness of the boys, while in the Sauk and Cherokee 
versions the antagonism between parent and boys is distinctive. Never- 
theless, though few of the tales are bodily derived from other versions, it 
is impossible to deny that there has been a certain degree of historical 
connection not only among the versions of the Lodge-Boy cycle, but 
with the Pueblo twin myth and other hero-tales as well. The mischiev- 
ousness of the Ponca heroes, for example, is quite in keeping with the 
character of the Zuri war-gods (85: 57), and the pretended flight from 
a dead monster in order to frighten the parent is so characteristic that 
we cannot assume a distinct origin for the episode among the Tusayan, 
Skidi, and Sauk, or the analogous incidents of the Ponca version. We 
must postulate a common origin for the Roc motive ; and the hoop motive 
of the Jicarilla is beyond doubt related to that of the Prairie myths, 
especially as found in the Blackfoot variant. The Pittheus motive 
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occurs in nearly all the hero cycles discussed, and the frequent mention 
of the cliff-ogre feeding his relatives or pet animals on the travellers 
hurled below indicates that this conception also has been widely bor- 
rowed. Still more important, on account of its alleged nature-mytho- 
logical character, is the distribution of the sucking-monster; for it must 
be noted that, although swallowing is an incident everywhere found, 
the form in which this incident occurs in these tales is a highly special- 
ized one. That the people of the Northwest, of the Prairie, of Greece 
and western Asia, have all developed tales of heroes swallowed by a 
monster, is conceivably explicable by a naturalistic theory; but the 
special analogies of Tlesea’s and Tlendixtcux’s swallowing by an elk 
or moose (3: 3; 36: 10), or that of the Comox Mink and of the Tlingit 
Raven by a whale, can be accounted for only by borrowing. In the 
Menomini, Ponca, Osage, Crow, Dakota, and Tusayan swallowing- 
tales the hero is drawn in by a sucking-monster, finds many people in- 
side, pierces the monster’s heart, and liberates the victims. (26: 42.) 
The occurrence of the same special traits in the same continuous area, 
in which borrowing is known to have taken place, can again be ex- 
plained only by assuming a common origin. The killing of the gigantic 
ruminant with the aid of a burrowing animal occurs not only in the 
Southwest, but among the Dogrib Indians of the North, and in the same 
characteristic combination with the Roc episode. (69: 324, 325.) As 
both are found among the Jicarilla and Navaho, they may be considered 
elements of Athapascan folk-lore which have been incorporated by 
other Pueblo tribes. 

The separation of the first and second portions of the Pueblo twin 
myth thus appears justified. The test-theme developed by this group of 
tribes is not indeed sharply separated from that of other tribes in the 
single incidents, but represents a distinct type owing to the unique rela- 
tions of the actors. The second portion of the myth cannot be con- 
sidered anything but a compilation of elements derived from distinct 
sources, and secondarily amalgamated with the tale of the twins’ trials. 
A similar conclusion holds for the Blood-Clot, Star-Boy, and Lodge- 
Boy cycles. The first parts are well-defined, sharply differentiated 
types of folk-tales; the second parts are infinitely variable, because they 
have developed independently and by accretions from various centres 
of distribution. 

The fact of dissemination, as usual, is not immaterial in testing the 
legitimacy of the naturalistic hypothesis, but of fundamental impor- 
tance, because it illustrates how the complex of solar criteria may de- 
velop secondarily. Comparative analysis, here as elsewhere, proves to 
be a double-edged sword. If we selected the Blood-Clot myth of the 
Gros Ventre for interpretation from a naturalistic point of view, we could 
discover a fairly complete series of celestial traits: development of a 
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child from blood (magical birth), rapid growth (lunar feature), falling 
trees (symplegades motive), sucking-monster (swallowing), tests. Our 
comparative analysis shows that the test-incidents are derived from the 
same source as the corresponding episodes of the Arapaho or Cheyenne, 
where the trials form a distinct tale with an anonymous, indeterminate 
hero. The sucking-monster is identical with that treated above, i. e. 
has been derived from the same source as that of the indeterminate 
Osage boy, the Menomini Michabazo, Ponca Rabbit, Crow twins, 
Dakota Star-Boy, and Hopi war-gods. (26: 42.) The origin from blood 
and the details connected with it are beyond any doubt bodily derived 
from the same source as the Arapaho, Blackfoot, Pawnee, and Dakota 
variants, in all of which the test-motive is lacking, while the swallowing- 
monster is found only in the Blackfoot myth. 

The point is equally well brought out by the Star-Boy cycle. If we 
selected the Dakota star-hero, we could again find satisfactory evidence 
of a celestial being. The hero is explicitly connected with a star, is swal- 
lowed, and combats the spirit of evil weather. Several points are to be 


noted here. In the first place, the most prominent episode of the Skidi, 


Arapaho, and Gros Ventre legends, the attack of the rectum-snake re- 
pulsed with the celestial father’s aid, is, from a nature-mythological 
point of view, indifferent. If Ehrenreich really disregards correspond- 
ence of mythological figures as compared with correspondence of mo- 
tives,’ he must recognize that the Star-Boys of these tales are not at all 
identical with the Star-Boy of the Dakota. Neither do they represent 
a degenerate version of the Dakota myth, for the incidents are well- 
developed among the Gros Ventre and Arapaho, and form an entirely 
different plot. Folk-tales of a widely divergent tenor are thus narrated 
of a hero of celestial descent. Thus, the principle recognized by Ehren- 
reich in the abstract, but nowhere employed by him as a check in his 
interpretations, the principle that a hero’s name is insignificant, is 
again exemplified. Secondly, the descent from a star must be considered 
a secondary trait of the wandering knight-errant’s tale, not only be- 
cause the most significant trait, the sucking incident, is found in 
totally diverse tales, but because the birth of a Star’s child is itself a 
secondary development of the characteristic star-marriage episode with 
which all the myths open. In the two Micmac versions the two women 
raised by the stars escape with Badger’s aid after promising to marry 
him. Their flight from Badger is described in detail; there is no men- 
tion of a Star-Boy. (71: 160, 308.)? In the Wichita story the woman 
descends by a rope, and is finally carried down by buzzards; in the 


2 “‘Stucken betont mit Recht, dass es nicht auf Ubereinstimmung der Gestalten 
sondern der Motive ankommt,” etc. (33: 71.) 

2 A similar version, told by an Assiniboine at Morley, Alberta, is in the writer’s pos- 
session. 
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Coast Salish and Quinault versions the boy hero is also lacking, though 
the latter is amalgamated with a long description of an ascent to the 
sky. (27: 298; 3: 62; 35: 107.) What has taken place in the Dakota 
myth is fairly clear. The typical boy hero of the Plains has been given 
a celestial genealogy by amalgamation of his tale with the star-marriage 
theme. Finally, the Kitkehahki and Kiowa myths clearly indicate that 
the twin motive may develop secondarily. Star-Boy is in all other in- 
stances a single hero; in these two instances, evidently owing to the 
influence of Pueblo mythology or the Lodge-Boy cycle, the hero is 
doubled by splitting in two (cf. 70: 49), or by association with his 
brother by adoption. 

Comparative analysis no more supports the naturalistic explanation 
of the cycle of Lodge-Boy and Thrown-Away. Ehrenreich regards the 
origin of one boy from the afterbirth as a lunar trait. Upon what this 
interpretation (34: 602) rests is not clear to me. At all events, a glance 
at the table on p. 141 shows that this is a specifically Caddoan notion, 
which has probably no fundamental significance. The death and restora- 
tion of the twins’ mother may also be a special, though more common, 
development of the tale. Against these faint suggestions of celestial 
features — always disregarding their equivocal character — we have the 
essentially human setting of the stories and the indeterminate parents. 
Even in the Cherokee version the parents’ appearance in the sky is a 
later evolution from their originally human condition. The second part 
of the cycle having evolved independently of the beginning, the combina- 
tion of quasi solar and lunar traits, where it occurs, must accordingly be 
considered inconclusive. For this reason the fact that the Cherokee 
twins are subsequently identified with the Thunder-Boys is not to the 
point. Moreover, it will presently be shown that such final transforma- 
tions are not to be considered in interpreting the character of the preced- 
ing narrative. 

For the Pueblo myth, however, this line of argument is not conclusive. 
A definite refutation of the naturalistic theory depends on the available 
material. It is demonstrable that all the trial-incidents found in the 
Pueblo versions are also found in other combinations. It has also been 
shown that none of the adventures related in the second part can be 
used to enforce the naturalistic argument based on the initial portion. 
Nevertheless, we are still confronted by the combination of the test- 
theme with the visit to the sky, descent from the sun, and magical birth. 
In Pueblo mythology there are not, as on the North Pacific coast, human 
heroes undergoing precisely the same adventures as the Sun’s children ; 
nor can it be directly proved, as in the case of the Star-Boy and Blood- 
Clot cycle, that so-called criteria have combined secondarily. My objec- 
tion to the naturalistic interpretation of this case rests on the general 
principle that no criteria distinguishing celestial from human heroes 
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exist, that explicit solar connections are accordingly insignificant. This 
principle, already illustrated by a limited number of examples, is most 
conclusively established by the proof that an indifferent tale may, as in 
the myth of Qais, acquire a celestial aspect. In the same way it is pos- 
sible to dispose of the theory that in some cases the plot has a solely 
explanatory function. When it is shown that celestial names and expla- 
nations of natural phenomena are joined to independently developed 
tales, the naturalistic theory becomes untenable. I shall accordingly 
furnish additional examples of secondary association. 


X. EXPLANATORY MYTHS. 


According to the naturalistic theory, constellations are apperceived 
by primitive man as objects or persons according to the characteristics 
that appeal to him, and an explanatory tale is added. The phenomena 
are brought into relations with each other, and a story develops, one 
conception naturally leading to another. If the earth happens to be the 
scene of the plot thus evolved, the actors are simply transferred to the 
stars. (33: 38.) This conception of astral myths is essentially related to 
the theory generally held as to the development of explanatory myths 
in a wider sense. That explanations of biological and other phenomena 
have developed cannot be doubted. The question is whether the tales 
united with the explanations are the outgrowth of an explanation or have 
developed separately and become secondarily added. Von den Steinen, 
has taken the former point of view, and tried to show in detail how the 
development may be conceived. In a South American story Turtle and 
Vulture have a flying race to the sky. Turtle hides in Vulture’s hamper, 
greets him at the goal, and claims the victory. They agree to race back, 
Vulture flies down, but Turtle just drops to the ground. In consequence 
his back is cleft, as may be seen to-day. According to Von den Steinen, 
the tale originated as follows: The native observes the cleft and infers 
that it must have been caused by a fall from a great height, such as 
the sky. To explain how Turtle ever ascended so far, he supposes that 
he was carried up by Vulture. The particulars of the flight are accounted 
for by assuming a trial of swiftness. (83: 356, 357.) Though this explana- 
tion cannot in the absence of comparative material be definitely refuted, 
it is very artificial. It would be extraordinary if a chain of reasoning 
were required for the production of a simple animal tale. The principle 
on which this interpretation is based, the principle that the perception 
of a fact to be explained must have preceded the story, proves untenable 
in its generalized form.' In the first place, we do not know whether the 
explanation, instead of being the basis of the tale, is not merely the 
proof of the story. Just as the definite scene of the plot is often indicated 


1, . . es ist ja klar, dass die zu erklirende Thatsache nicht zu der Geschichte 
gekommen sein kann, sondern nur die Geschichte zu der Thatsache.” (83 : 356.) 
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by the narrator to prove that he has given the historical facts, just so the 
peculiarity of the animal in question may be used to verify its action in 
early times. This theory seems plausible for such incidents as the scorch- 
ing of an animal during the theft of fire. Ehrenreich, in his interpretation 
of Michabazo, insists that the Great Hare is in no way connected with 
the animal, but represents the moon; his getting spotted in capturing 
the fire merely describes the lunar spots. (34: 570.) But in a Shoshone 
tale recorded by myself, the Cottontail (Rabbit) is delegated to shoot 
the Sun, and is scorched by it, whence his yellow spots. There is no 
reason for denying that the explanation of the Cottontail’s spots as due 
to scorching has developed independently; but the appearance of the 
explanatory element in the story is simply a secondary matter, and in its 
present combination it is probably the demonstration of what precedes. 
There is nothing more likely than that the same interpretation holds for 
Michabazo; at all events, it is less artificial in accepting the name of the 
hero as given, instead of explaining it away as referring to the hare in the 
moon (Mondhase). Returning to Von den Steinen, we must note sec- 
ondly that the application of his principle frequently leads to contradic- 
tions. In a Navaho legend Coyote learns the trick of sending his eyes 
away and recalling them. He is warned not to try the trick too often, but 
disobeys, and fails to recover them. He subsequently secures orbs of 
pine-gum, hence his yellow eyes to-day. Exactly the same story is told 
by the Arapaho, but with a different explanatory feature. The hero 
borrows Mole’s eyes, hence Mole is blind nowadays. In a Shuswap 
variant the explanatory feature is entirely lacking. (61: 90; 31: 51; 3: 8.) 
Were either of the other versions lacking, the Shuswap form might be 
accounted for by the loss of the explanatory features. As it is, the same 
tale obviously cannot have arisen independently from two entirely 
different facts. Explanatory statements have simply been tacked on to 
a previously existing tale.’ 

Professor Boas has kindly called my attention to another unexcep- 
tionable instance of the same process. In a Shuswap tale recorded by 
Mr. Teit,? Grasshopper refuses to help his people in storing up salmon 
for the winter, preferring to dance and eat grass. Famished in the win- 
ter, when the grass is covered with snow, he asks for food, but is told 
to play and eat grass. When nearly starved to death, he is transformed 
into the animal. ‘‘ Henceforth,” he is told, “you will be the grasshop- 
per, and, as you were too lazy and thoughtless to catch salmon, you 
shall live on grass, and spend your time jumping around making much 
noise.” This story is obviously a duplicate of the A’sopian fable retold by 
La Fontaine under the title of “La Cigale et la Fourmi.”” Knowing that 

1 Since writing the above, I have found a similar criticism of Von den Steinen’s rea- 


soning in Frobenius’s Das Zettalter des Sonnengottes, pp. 20-24. 
2 Teit, The Shuswap (Publications of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition, vol. ii, p. 655). 
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the Canadian voyageurs participated in the story-telling of the Indians,* 
we may be quite certain that the fable reached the Shuswap through 
this medium. As the Shuswap have a considerable number of similar 
origin tales, it illustrates the tendency of a borrowed story to become 
adapted to a prevalent literary cast. The explanatory close is thus again 
an acquired feature. 


XI. STAR- MYTHS. 


Applying the principle thus gained to the study of star-mythology, 
we ask: Are the nature-mythological conceptions which undoubtedly 
have developed from observation of the firmament the starting-point of 
the tales connected with them, or have these tales developed independ- 
ently and become secondarily joined with the nature-myth proper? The 
Pleiades tales have been pointed out as classical examples of nature- 
myths, and the occurrence of such tales in all parts of the globe has 
been said to exemplify the psychical unity of mankind. Now, it need 
not be denied that the nature-mythological personification of this 
constellation has led to simple explanatory statements. The Fraser 
River myth reads as follows: ‘‘Q&als went on and found a group of 
children who were crying because their parents had left them. He 
transferred them to the sky, and they became the Pleiades.” (3: 21.) 
Here the apperception of the Pleiades as a group of children is, of course, 
the nature-myth, their transference to the sky by the transformer may 
be justly considered an “explanatorische Hinzudichtung.” But it is 
doubtful whether full-fledged tales develop in this way. In a Cheyenne 
story a young woman is married by a dog and gives birth to seven pup- 
pies. Her husband leaves with the children, and isfollowed by the woman. 
Suddenly the tracks stop. “She looked up, and there she saw seven 
pups; they were stars.” (54: 181.) The numerous variants of the story 
among the Eskimo, Athapascan, Northwestern, and Plains tribes lack 
the astral feature at the close. At the same time, the number of puppies 
in the several versions varies considerably, from two to ten. What has 
taken place among the Cheyenne is perfectly clear. The condition for 
the development of a Pleiades tale is the presence of seven actors forming 
a group. In a region in which astral transformations are common the 
presence of a group of beings tends to amalgamate with the independ- 
ently developed personification of the Pleiades, and this accounts for 
the Cheyenne form. The Cheyenne story well illustrates the principle 
that the type of association found in a given case is to a considerable 
degree conditioned by the specific type, or formal setting, of plots found 
in a cultural area. For example, Eskimo folk-lore, as Boas has shown 
(10), is essentially human in setting. There are no complex animal tales; 
the strictly indigenous portion of Eskimo mythology is made up of 

2 Teit, The Shuswap, p. 621. 
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hero-tales bearing a very general resemblance to those of eastern Asia. 
On the other hand, among several Plains tribes, notably those of Cad- 
doan stock, folk-lore tends to assume an astral aspect, while the Kwa- 
kiutl and kindred tribes most frequently relate the meeting of an ancestor 
with a supernatural being and the consequent acquisition of a dance or 
charm. (14: 7, 25, 36, 107, 247, 255, 382, 403.) We might therefore 
expect that in the case of widespread narratives the same tale might 
appear among the Eskimo in human connections, while the Pawnee 
version would be joined with an astral milieu, and the Kwakiutl variant 
with a tale of ritualistic acquisitions. This is actually the case. Among 
the Eskimo the story of the dog-husband is either joined with the Sedna 
myth, or accounts for the origin of alien tribes. In the Heiltsuk version 
(14: 401-403) the dog’s offspring meet spirits from whom they learn 
the winter dance. In the Cheyenne version we found a Pleiades ending. 
Differently from all these, the Chilcotin variant is combined with one of 
the typical Pacific traditions, the transformer cycle. Under the circum- 
stances, it would obviously be a monstrous assumption that the tale of 
the dog-children originated among the Cheyenne as an explanation of the 
Pleiades. We may safely assert that the story of the dog marrying a girl 
is the primary element in all the versions, and has in each tribe become 
assimilated to the conventional mould, or united with some important 
tribal myth. 

The secondary assumption of a nature-mythological aspect is also very 
clear in a Pawnee tradition. Here the rattling skull, one of the common- 
est features of North American mythology, is the pursuer; the heroine 
begs a number of animals for assistance in a series of characteristic 
dialogues, and creates obstacles by means of magical objects. She is 
saved by several brothers, with whom she finally constitutes the Pleiades. 
(30: 119.) The widely diffused elements making up the substance of 
this story occur in such a variety of different combinations that any 
explanatory function in connection with the observation of the stars is 
inconceivable. Neither can the Shoshone tale of Coyote and his daugh- 
ters, which ends with a Pleiades transformation (60), have originated 
in this way, for this element at the close, and the prerequisite condition 
that a number of characters be united in a group of six or seven, are 
both lacking in the Maidu, Ute, Navaho, and Pawnee versions. (25: 
270; 55: 208; 62: 271; 30: 430.) In other cases, however, the nature- 
mythological view may, at first sight, appear equally plausible. In 
a familiar Plains legend a girl turns into a bear, and after killing the 
tribesmen pursues her brothers, who ascend to become a constellation. 
(27: 69; 31: 152; 91.) The absence of the astral element in the Coos 
(75) and Ponca (32: 292) versions might be explained by degeneration. 
That this would be an artificial theory becomes manifest on examining 
a series of myths from a tribe whose mythology abounds in astral trans- 
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formations. For the sake of illustration, I shall briefly summarize a 
number of Wichita stories. 

1. A woman tums into a man-eating bear and pursues her seven 
brothers, who ascend to the sky by means of a feather and form the 
Dipper. (27:69; cf. 32: 292.) 

2. Coyote, disguised as a woman, is married by seven brothers. 
She tries to abduct their child, but is overtaken. The brothers then 
form the Dipper. (27: 74.) 

3. An ogre lures a woman away. She escapes and is pursued by her 
husband, who is killed by a powerful old man. The wizard’s seven 
sons marry her. The old man gets dissatisfied and takes the entire 
family to the sky, where they become Ursa Major and the North Star. 
(27: 63.) 

4. Coyote obtains supernatural power, but is warned to keep away 
from women. He yields to temptation, becomes an animal, and loses 
all his power. His adopted son makes a formal announcement to the 
people of what has happened and of his intentions, and becomes the 
Morning Star. (27: 30.) 

5. Flint-Stone-Man goes on the war-path, ordering his wife not to 
send her son after him before he is of age. The youth grows up, and 
joins his father. The old man declares his intention of becoming the 
great South Star. The youth returns, summons a council, makes the 
formal declaration, and becomes a star like his father. (27: 47.) 

6. Poor Wets-the-Bed outdoes other warriors and wins the chief’s 
younger daughter. His sister-in-law at first despises him, but falls in 
love and tempts him when he suddenly becomes handsome. He decides 
to go away, makes the customary announcement, and becomes a star. 
Most of the people become animals. (27: 106.) 

7. Child-of-a-Dog, owing to the trouble he has had, becomes a wind, 
his wife changes to a raccoon. (27: 120.) 

8. A chief’s son marries a girl, but does not acknowledge her as his 
wife. She becomes an eagle and flies away with his child. Her husband 
then becomes an otter. (27: 167.) 

9. The hero’s son is taken away by a witch. The hero stays by the 
water looking for his child, and after the formal announcement turns 
into a flamingo. (27: 172.) 

ro. A young chief carries a burr-woman on his back. Turtle succeeds 
in shooting her off, but the old chief fears further misadventures, and 
after the usual declaration the entire family become eagles. (27: 187.) 

1x. A man who gambles for life is beaten by Half-a-Boy, who decides 
to become a blackbird. (27: 194.) 

12. A bad boy reforms and becomes a powerful warrior. He remains 
unmarried, and finally becomes a hawk. (27: 257.) 

13. Wets-the-Bed, after performing warlike deeds, becomes a 
shooting-star. (27: 114.) 
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XII. REASONS FOR ASSOCIATION; ADDITIONAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The common element of all these tales is the final declaration that, 
owing to certain conditions or happenings, the hero has decided to 
assume a non-human shape. What he changes into is immaterial. It 
may be an eagle, or an otter, or a flamingo, yet no one supposes that the 
tales joined with these transformations are in any way explanatory. 
It is quite arbitrary to select the tales with astral endings and assume 
that ‘hey are explanatory. In either case, however, there is direct evi- 
dence to the contrary. The adventure of the hero with Burr-Woman 
cannot have been developed as an explanation of the origin of eagles, 
for the incident occurs in an entirely different context in the Ponca 
twin-myth and in other tales. Similarly, Wets-the-Bed’s transformation 
into a star does not stamp his story as an astral myth because the 
identical tale of the tempting sister-in-law is found both without any 
transformation and with the hero’s changing into stone. (31: 341.) 
The lack of intrinsic relation between the astral aspect and the story 
proper also comes out in the Blackfoot twin-myth. It is merely neces- 
sary to compare it with the other versions to recognize the astral 
close as a secondary feature. We are thus warranted in concluding 
that in the domain of astral mythology the secondary identification of 
a human hero with a celestial body, instead of being merely a theo- 
retical possibility, has repeatedly occurred. The fact that this type of 
association is favored in definite areas is unintelligible on the natural- 
istic theory. If star-myths are developed everywhere from observation 
of the heavens, why this extraordinary efflorescence of star-lore among 
the Pawnee and Wichita compared with its relative meagreness among 
the Eskimo and in the Northwest? That it results from the character 
of the complicated Caddoan ceremonies is at least a plausible hypothesis, 
just as the remarkable development of ancestor traditions among the 
Kwakiutl is easily intelligible from their social life. 

Another factor in the development of association must, however, 
be recognized. Though the connection of the Pleiades with the Cheyenne 
tale is secondary, and though the astral relations are sufficiently ac- 
counted for by the foregoing considerations, the fact that the Pleiades 
rather than, as in other versions, some other constellation or single stars, 
are connected with the narrative, depends on the congruity of the num- 
ber of actors with the number of stars in a group. Such congruity may 
result in other cases in a very different way without any necessity of 
interpreting the story as a nature-myth. In the Eskimo tale of the sun 
and moon a young woman is surprised by a man in the night. Inorder to 
detect her lover, she marks his robe, and discovers her brother. Angered 
by his conduct, she snatches up a light, and flees. He pursues, and falls, 
extinguishing his light. Then both are raised to the heavens, and 
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become transformed into the sun and the moon. (1: 637; 5: 173, 306.) 
For nature-mythological theorists the apperception of the moon as a 
lover pursuing his mistress is the starting-point of the story; the other 
incidents are explanatory. There are, however, difficulties in the way 
of this simple interpretation. In a tale from the lower Fraser River and 
the Thompson River the human brother and sister commit suicide as 
soon as their son recognizes their relationship; but there is no trans- 
ference to the sky, nor the pursuit. (3:37; 46: 566.) The Tlingit have 
indeed the Eskimo myth, but as a variant. Chikajage, marked by his 
sister, flees to the top of a mountain, flies away as a bird, and becomes the 
thunder, while the girl descends underground. In a third version the 
same metamorphoses occur without a precedent love affair. (52: 268, 
270.) In a Fraser River legend two marked lovers are the father’s 
hammer and a splinter of wood. (3: 41.) The marked lover is a dog 
among the Carrier, Fraser River Indians, Bella Coola, Chilcotin, 
Skqomic, Arapaho, Cheyenne, and ‘Blackfoot. (67: 28; 3: 264; 36: 10; 
47: 530; 31: 207; 54: 181; 91.) He is the woman’s brother among the 
Eskimo, the Tsetsaut, Fraser River people, and Cherokee. (9: 257; 66: 
256.) In two of Hill-Tout’s Skqomic legends he is the guardian slave 
of the chief’s daughter. (47: 512, 549.) The closest analogue of the 
Eskimo myth is the Cherokee variant, in which both the relationship of 
the lovers and their transference to the sky recur; but in the Cherokee 
tradition the pursuit motive is lacking, as it is, of course, in all the other 
variants. It is therefore next to inconceivable that the story of the marked 
lover should have originated from the conceptions formed of the suc- 
cession of sun and moon. It may be safely inferred that the story has 
developed independently. Just as the occurrence of seven heroes may 
lead to identification with the natural septet of the Pleiades, so the 
existence of two heroes may result in their association with the natural 
duality of sun and moon, — may, for very frequently no such association 
takes place. It is not at all improbable that the Eskimo conception of 
the sun and moon as pursuer and fugitive promoted the amalgamation. 
But here, as elsewhere, the nature-myth proper has not determined the 
course of the narrative. Its distinctive feature, in this case, is simply 
that, instead of merely representing some descriptive trait, it harmonizes 
with a subordinate element of the plot. In the absence of satisfactory 
evidence, we may continue to doubt whether cosmic or astronomical 
conceptions have ever resulted in genuine hero-tales. It must be re- 
membered that in the numerous stories of visits to the sun or moon it is 
not the hero that is a solar or lunar being, and that the hero’s actions 
do not, as a rule, serve primarily as an explanation of solar and lunar 
characteristics. To the concession made throughout, that descriptive 
traits and nature-mythological ideas may be interwoven with the fun- 
damentally human folk-tale, it is merely necessary to add that the con- 
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cept formed of a natural process may intrinsically fit in with the course 
of the narrative and become united for that reason. 

It is interesting to note that the principle of secondary association, in 
a wider sense, has been recently recognized by an adherent of the tra- 
ditional nature-mythological school. In an article on Mexican myth- 
ology (79) Seler endeavors to vindicate against Preuss the claims of 
lunar as opposed to solar hypotheses. The tennis court of Mexican 
pictography is interpreted by Preuss—in accordance with Seler’s 
former supposition — as a symbol of the sun’s daily journey: it is con- 
nected with the myth of Uitzilopochtli, the ball represents the sun, the 
water pictured on one side of it stands for the dawn, the skull on the left 
for the vanquished stars. Seler tries to show that a solar explanation is 
inconsistent with the direction of the ball’s flight, and that the tennis 
court is very rarely represented with solar personages, but appears 
regularly with the earth-goddess, with Tezcatlipoca and Quetzalcouatl. 
Earth-deities are, on psychological grounds advanced in common 
with Ehrenreich and Siecke, identified with the moon. Quetzalcouatl 
and Tezcatlipoca are recognized as lunar beings. So far, Seler’s inter- 
pretations are, of course, diametrically opposed in spirit to the stand- 
point here taken; but in rejecting Preuss’s suggestion that the ball- 
game was originally not an amusement, but a form of imitative magic, 
Seler arrives at conclusions thoroughly in harmony with those here de- 
fended. The fact that a dramatic representation, or a game, is con- 
nected with magical beliefs, does not prove that it is essentially and 
primarily a magical performance. The harmless enjoyment of play, and 
the tendency to read a meaning into it, are psychological processes at 
least as strong and elementary as the wish to produce a desired result 
by imitative magic. The ball-game was primarily a means of diversion. 
Associated with a deity, it became sacred in this connection, the details 
of the game weré correlated with the ideas pertaining to the god, and 
finally the game acquired a magical character. (79: 9.) Exactly the 
same criticism is advanced by Professor Haddon ' in a recent review 
of Culin’s ‘Games of the North American Indians” with reference 
to cat’s-cradle and the hoop-and-pole game. 

It is difficult not to recognize the soundness of this argument; but 
the connection of tales with personified celestial bodies furnishes a close 
parallel to the association discussed by Seler. The harmless pleasure 
derived from the narration of a folk-tale is a psychological phenomenon 
that requires no cosmic or celestial relations to become intelligible. As 
Seler himself says, myths are not necessarily representations of natural 
processes, but are frequently enough “die freie Schépfung der gestalten- 
den Phantasie.”’ (79: 22.) The rationalistic and associative tendency 
is likely to be as aetive in the history of myth-making as in the ritualistic 

1 Nature, vol. 77 (1908), p. 569. 
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development of amusements. To be sure, psychological probability is 
an inadequate proof. The question is whether these tendencies are 
demonstrable in the realm of mythology. When, however, this question 
is decided affirmatively, the justification for interpreting the elements 
of a story as representations of a natural phenomenon disappears on 
methodological grounds, even though secondary amalgamation may 
not be provable in each and every instance. 

The importance of proving secondary association justifies the mention 
of additional examples. In one of several versions of an Arapaho tale 
the Moon lures a human woman to the sky. She leaves him, as in the 
Star-Boy myth, but is killed as she swings to and fro from the rope. 
Moon angers Buffalo- Woman, his second wife, by speaking of the human 
woman. She leaves with her calf, and is followed by Moon, whom her re- 
latives subject to the typical buffalo tests enumerated on p. 137. (31: 321, 
329, 404.) As these trials are in every other instance ascribed to inde- 
terminate human heroes, and as this feature is lacking in several other 
Arapaho versions of the Moon’s marriage to the woman enticed by the 
Porcupine, the secondary association of the test-theme with a lunar being 
is beyond reasonable doubt. In a somewhat different way the process 
is exemplified by the contest of the Skidi Spider-Woman with the sun- 
youths sent by Tirawa. The close of this story, the transference of the 
woman to the moon, falls under the general category of astral transfor- 
mations already discussed. The substance ofthe plot has a number of 
close parallels in Pawnee folk-lore. In one of these, Spider-Woman is 
not overcome by solar beings, but by two anonymous youths with super- 
natural power. (30: 233.) In another a witch is beaten in a race by the 
hero; she steals his robe, is whirled to the sky and back again by a tem- 
pest, and finally turned into a deer or spider. (30: 222.) A witch is 
overcome by the anonymous hero in a diving contest and killed by the 
people on the boy’s side. (30: 225.) Another boy-hero is offered poi- 
soned food, which he vomits. Spider-Woman engages him in a climb- 
ing-match, but loses and is put to death. (30: 219.) In one story it is a 
girl who conquers Spider-Woman in a ball-game; Spider-Woman is 
burnt and turns into a spider. (30: 236.) In another tale the cannibal 
prepares to kill her dancing victim, who is saved by the arrival of some 
Indians; the sorceress is burnt and becomes a frog. (30: 240.) The con- 
flict of young heroes with the evil women believed to infest the Prairie 
is seen to be a common element in the folk-lore of this tribe. This 
would lead us to suppose that the contest of the sun-youths with Spider- 
Woman might not, after all, have anything to do with the opposition of 
sun and moon, as might be imagined at a first glance. But we know that 
Spider-Woman is an essentially beneficent being in Pawnee mythology, 
being sharply contrasted in this respect with the “‘ witch-women.” Under 
these circumstances, the most plausible hypothesis is that suggested by 
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Dorsey, that a characteristic witch tale has become secondarily united 
with the myth of Spider-Woman’s transference to the sky. (28: 335, esp. 
note 78.) Thus, a lunar being would again be shown to appear in an 
independently evolved tale. In the Arapaho version of the dog-husband 
myth the lover is identified with the sun. (31: 205-207.) This idea, 
lacking in every other variant, and found without a trace of solar traits, 
is obviously an afterthought. The Shoshone (60) identify the Man in 
the Moon with a Dzoabits, i. e. one of the man-eating ogres who for- 
merly carried off Indians in their bags. This explanatory statement 
is, however, not embodied in a tale; lunar traits are absent; besides, in 
one of Powell’s stories a Dzoabits is transformed into the echo. (70: 47.) 
The association of the Skqomic Qais (Boas) with the transformer myth 
and of Aielen’s sons with the test-theme has already been dealt with. 
Thus a secondary association of sun and moon beings with the heroes 
of indifferent tales has demonstrably occurred. 


XIII. RESUME. 


Returning to the test-theme, we may now briefly review the general 
aspects of our problem. The test-theme in its fundamental ideas, the 
imposition of a difficult or dangerous task and a mutual or competitive 
trial of strength, is evidently derived from human experience. Its 
alleged function in solar myths is not the description of a natural phe- 
nomenon, but is avowedly explanatory. As a matter of fact, adopting 
provisionally the criteria of the naturalistic school, it has been shown 
that a majority of North American test-tales have human heroes and a 
human setting. The antagonism of suitor and father-in-law, which is 
characteristic even of the celestial stories of the Northwest, probably re- 
flects a widespread social phenomenon. The substitution of the cruel 
uncle in Alaska is beyond doubt influenced by the social relations of 
uncle and nephew among the Tlingit and Haida. The North Pacific area 
often shows the union of tests with the ostensibly solar hero’s visit to 
the sky; but the ascent motive turned out to be a free element of North- 
western folk-lore, lacking at times in explicitly solar myths, and appear- 
ing in indifferent folk-tales. The heroes descended from the sky or 
identified with the sun do not present the solar complex; and in the most 
complete versions a secondary association of the hero’s heavenly rela- 
tionships with the tests seemed highly probable. The remaining cases 
of tested solar heroes could not — possibly owing to lack of comparative 
material — be interpreted in this way. Here it was consequently neces- 
sary to raise the question already broached, whether the features empha- 
sized in these stories really stamp the tale as a nature-myth. Returning 
to the Quiché and Pueblo tales, it is interesting to note, in the first place, 
that even they are not convincing from Ehrenreich’s own point of view. 
The snaring of the sun with loss of limb, and the swallowing-motive, are 
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lacking in both. The swallowing-episode occurs, indeed, in the Tusayan 
version; but its special analogy to the sucking-monster of the Plains, 
joined with its absence from other Pueblo variants, establishes the theory 
of a later intrusion. In both cases the complex of solar traits is thus 
reduced to magical conception, the journey to another world, and the 
test-theme,— a combination still incomplete; so that from a sane natural- 
istic point of view, as theoretically defined by Ehrenreich,’ a sceptical 
attitude would be required. There are, however, considerations that 
warrant a much more positive opposition to Ehrenreich’s standpoint. 
Even this complex, deficient as it is, is not a common characteristic of 
the Northwestern and Southern tales dealing with explicitly celestial 
beings. The motive of magical conception is absent from the solar 
myths of the Northwest, occurring precisely in the human tale of Anth- 
tine. Furthermore, the equivalence of a journeyto the underworld and 
a trip to the sky, while defensible if the naturalistic theory is taken for 
granted, remains to be proved when its fundamental assumptions are 
challenged. Thus, the only element common to the solar test-tales of 
North America is the element shared by the human tales: the occurrence 
of tests. The result of our discussion may accordingly be summed up as 
follows: Assuming the establishment of celestial criteria, and testing the 
heroes of our trial-tales, we have not found a single instance in which 
the complex of traits is entirely or approximately represented. Com- 
paring, on the other hand, the ostensibly solar heroes, we are not able 
to find any traits distinguishing them as a class from human characters. 

It is, however, the examples of secondary association that strike at the 
root of the naturalistic theory. If the hero of a tale is secondarily trans- 
formed into the sun, or acquires a solar name, his newly developed solar 
afhliations have evidently not influenced the plot any more than the 
explanatory statement tacked to a story, — whatever may be the traits 
ascribed to him. The unreliability of even a complex of criteria is ex- 
posed when the complex can be proved to have developed by amalgama- 
tion of disjointed elements (Star-Boy, Blood-Clot). On the other hand, 
when the incidents told of a hero subsequently identified with a heav- 
enly body are indifferent, from the standpoint of the naturalistic system, 
the union of indifferent traits with a solar being refutes the fundamental 
assumption that a definite type of actions is correlated with solar names 
or lineage. If the supposed criteria are to be recognized as valid, they 
must be based on an unbiased enumeration of traits common to all 
explicitly solar or lunar characters. Contrary to the naturalistic dogma, 
our preliminary considerations indicated that such similarities were diff- 


1 **Also Verschlungenwerden und Wiederauftauchen, Unterwelts- oder Himmels- 
reise mit dem Symplegaden- und Probenmotiv, Schlingenfang und Beinverwundung, 
Haarverlust und magische Empf&ngnis u. a. milsste ein . . . Mythologe bei seinem 
Helden wiederzufinden im stande sein.” (34: 576.) 
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cult to find in the empirically given solar myths of the Thompson River 
Indians, Kathlamet, Cherokee, and Maidu, or the lunar myths of the 
Eskimo, Athapascans, and the North Pacific coast. Not only was con- 
formity to a common prototype found lacking, but there were features 
directly contradictory to the naturalistic scheme. Petitot’s lunar boy 
does not grow at all, the decapitated Moon of the Pacific coast fads to 
revive. The discussion of the test-theme furnished additional testimony, 
as the tested heroes of solar extraction did not show a complex of ho- 
mologous characteristics. Combining with these the cases in which sun 
and moon are secondarily associated with folk-tales, the scope of celestial 
is seen to coincide withthat of human activities. The Sun is a cannibal 
(Thompson River), an abductor of children (Maidu), the transformer 
(Skqomic), the husband of a frog (Arapaho), the marked dog-husband 
(Arapaho). He may in different versions of the same tale act as the 
cruel father-in-law and as the hero’s abettor (Koryak) ; he is tester, as 
well as tested hero (Wintun, Yana, Pueblo, Northwest coast). The 
Moon assists the distressed (Eskimo), engages in a trial of skill (Tla- 
tlasikoala), practises witchery (Pawnee Spider-Woman), is tested by the 
buffalo (Arapaho), is identified with the giant Dzoabits (Shoshone). Even 
the descriptive features are not confined within a narrow range. Why 
is the Sun conceived as blind (Kootenay), or naked (Thompson River) ? 
Why are the lunar women invisible (Athapascan)? It is thus not the 
uniformity of the celestial hero’s traits, but their indefinite variability, 
that is proved by the available material. Undoubtedly, a great number 
of nature-mythological concepts will be assimilated, which accounts 
for the wide spread of certain descriptive motives; but, so far as the 
tales related of sun and moon are concerned, far-reaching similarities 
distinguishing them as a group from human folk-tales cannot be de- 
tected. Solar and lunar heroes are human beings named after, or some- 
how identified with, sun and moon. 


A. — NORTH AMERICAN TEST-TALES PROPER. 
1. NORTHWESTERN AMERICA. See table on page 135. 
2. OTHER NortH PacrFic Test-TALes. 


(a) Chilcotin. A young man marries Thunder’s daughter. He escapes from his 
father-in-law’s bears, which have killed all other suitors. Thunder demands that the hero 
build a new house and clear his garden of weeds. By means of uncovering his head the 
youth succeeds, and flees with his wife. (36: 26.) 

(b) Chinook ; Quinault ; Wishram. Several men travelling from village to village are 
invited to contests by their hosts. They win in climbing-match, diving-contest, sweat- 
house trial, etc. (2: 56; 35: 102; 76.) 

(c) Tillamook. Six human travellers pass the clashing lightning-door. One of them 
leaps in and is injured jumping out again, but is cured. They arrive at the chief’s place. 
People try to stifle them with their breath, but the visitors cause a deluge, in which their 
enemies are drowned. The heroes defeat their hosts in a hoop-game and kill them. 
(8: 30.) 
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3- CALIFORNIA. 


(a) Wintun. An old woman digs a child (Tulchuherris) out of the ground, and brings 
him up. She warns him not to go to the east, but the youth disobeys (Pittheus motive). 
He sets out for Sas’s house to win his daughter. On his way he kills old men who try 
to push him over a precipice (cliff-ogre) and to drown him. Having passed through a 
snapping pine, he vanquishes Sas’s guardian beasts. Tested by his father-in-law, he sur- 
vives the sweat-house ordeal, smokes poisonous tobacco unharmed, and kills his host’s 
Gorgon wife. Sas lures him to his monster children, but all are overcome. In a tree- 
pulling contest with his father-in-law, Tulchuherris wins, and hurls Sas to the sky, where 
he is split into sun and moon. (22: 131.) 

(b) Yana. Rainbow’s son, aided by his uncle, goes in quest of Moon’s daughter. He is 
not killed by Sun’s poisonous tobacco, and, overcoming Moon in a pole-bending contest, 
hurls him to the sky. (22: 287.) 

(c) Yana. Acorn-of-Black-Oak sets out with his uncle to woo two girls. He sur- 
vives Moon’s smoking-test, beats his brothers-in-law at a bone-game, and in a race slays 
the dangerous animals set against him, and finally kills his enemies with a staff. (22: 430.) 

(d) Maidu. Thunder’s daughter is followed by a suitor, whom she leads over a dan- 
gerous road. With the aid of flint, stone moccasins, and a feather, he surmounts the 
obstacles, and sleeps with the girl after breaking her teeth (vagina dentata). Arrived at 
Thunder’s house, he swallows poisoned food without harm, breaks a log which has 
proved fatal to other suitors, catches a dangerous fish, and, lured to a grizzly’s haunt, 
kills the bear by hitting its only vulnerable spot. (24: 67.) 


4. SOUTHWESTERN TALES. 


(a) Sia. A virgin embraced by the Sun gives birth to twins. The boys visit their father 
in the east, and are tested by him. Sun puts them into a sweat-house, which they cool 
by spitting out shells. They are cast into the deer-house and the rattlesnake-house. 
As the animals do not injure them, they are recognized as Sun’s children, and are sent 
to contend against monsters. (84: 43.) 

(b) Tusayan. The twins, counselled by Spider-Woman, visit the Sun. By spurting a 
charm they pacify a cliff-ogre and other monsters on their way. They enter by the clash- 
ing gate of the sky. Sun puts them into an oven and builds a fire. As they are not hurt, 
they are recognized as his sons. (38: 135.) 

(c) Navaho. The twins, counselled by Spider-Woman, pass snapping rocks, crushing 
reeds, cactus-fields, whirling sands, and monsters which they conciliate with their magic 
formule. They arrive at Sun’s house, are thrown on sharp spikes (spine-seat), put into 
the sweat-lodge, and subjected to the smoking-test. Remaining unharmed, they are 
recognized by their father. (61: 108.) 


5. CHEROKEE. 


(2) Ascrofulous boy (subsequently identified with lightning) is sent to his putative 
father, Thunder, to be cured. Thunder bids him sit on honey-locust thorns (spine-seat), 
and boils him in a pot. He is not injured, and reappears cured. He must select orna- 
ments from a box filled with snakes. Obeying an old woman, he selects the snakes from 
the bottom. Then he is obliged to fight his brothers, the Thunder-Boys, until separated 
by his father. His tests thus terminate, and he is prepared for his contest with a gam- 
bler. (66: 312.) 

(6) A man wishing to marry a woman is led to the cave of her brother, Thunder. He 
is afraid to sit on a turtle-settee, refuses to ride an uktena monster, and is struck senseless 
by his angry brother-in-law. (66: 345.) 
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6. PRAIRIE TRIBES. 


(Buffalo-Woman Myth.) 

A man marries a buffalo-woman. She leaves him with their child. He follows her to 
the buffalo camp, where the buffalo subject him to tests. (80: 289; 32: 160; 28: 284; 27: 
202; 29: 94; 31: 326, 404; 54: 186.) He is obliged to recognize his wife and son among 
a great number of buffalo cows and calves, which he succeeds in doing with his son’s 
assistance.! Either he himself, or his son, must race against the buffalo.2 The animals 
try to hook him, but he flies away as a feather, and they merely gore one another.* Other 
trials: Swinging-test,‘ laughing-test,® dancing-test,® sweat-lodge.’ 


7. PRAIRIE TRIBES. 


(a) Arapaho-Cheyenne. A powerful wizard sends his daughter’s suitors to get arrow- 
sticks, points, and feathers, and kills them if they fail. The hero succeeds, and is then 
required to capture a buffalo. The animal consents to accompany the youth, and kills 
the tester. (31: 294; 54: 177.) 

(6) Gros Ventre. Blood-Clot, after many adventures, marries a chief’s daughter. He 
is required to fetch burning coal, arrow-wood, feathers, buffalo-sinew, and flint, and suc- 
ceeds every time. He is sent for water, and is drawn in by an animal (sucking-monster), 
whose horns he cuts off. His father-in-law tries to kill him, but is himself slain. (56: 88.) 


8. MISCELLANEOUS PRAIRIE TALES. 


(a) Ponca. A youth, accompanied by four comrades, sets out to marry a beautiful 
woman. Her fellow-tribesmen demand that the visitors remove a large rock, and defeat 
one of their women in a foot-race. One of the youth’s companions wins the girl for him. 
(32: 333-) 

(6) Wichita. A girl brings up the human offspring of a female dog and the Wind. 
The boy grows up rapidly. He is lured by a woman to climb a tree, to which he sticks 
until released by his father. He marries the woman’s sisters, beats his brothers-in-law 
in a race by causing obstructions in their way, and is caught in a pit, but rescued. An old 
‘woman invites him to marry her daughters. He overcomes them (vagina dentata), killing 
one and marrying the other, with whom he flees from the witch’s lodge (magic flight). 
(27: 130.) 

(c) Skidt Pawnee. Evening-Star’s daughter kills all suitors with her vaginal teeth. 
Poor-Boy, assisted by Morning-Star, surmounts the obstacles on his way to the girl’s 
house, and conquers the guardian monsters. The girl asks him to get beavers’ pappoose- 
boards and a buffalo-robe. The hero secures the desired articles, breaks the girl’s teeth, 
and marries her. (28: 33; 30: 38.) 

(d) Skidt Pawnee. Spider-Woman poisons stray hunters. Tirawa sends the sun- 
youths against her. The heroes conquer dangerous beasts before reaching the witch’s 
lodge. She offers them poisoned food, which they vomit. She asks them to dance on a 
precipice, and tries to have them blown down, but they fly off as birds. They have her 
carried to the moon by grasshoppers, where she may be seen to-day. (28: 40.) 


9g. ATHAPASCAN AND LAKE ALGONQUIN. 


A youth is carried off by an old man, whose daughter he marries. (67: 6; 73: 203; 78: 
205.) The youth is sent to the thunder-birds, but returns safe. (67; 73; 78.) He hasa 
fiying-match, or swinging-contest, with his tester. (67; 73.) He is taken to an island to 
fetch eggs and is abandoned, but flies home as, or on, a gull. (73; 78; cf. 69: 452; 18: 151; 
72: 139.) He is offered to a man-eating fish, but is carried home by it. (78: 207.) The 
old man burns the boy’s moccasins to prevent his return, but the youth saves himself, 
and retaliates. (78: 209; 18: 151; 61: 193.) 

1 Crow, Ponca, Skidi, Wichita, Arikara, Arapaho (cf. 46: 544). 2 Ponca, Skidi, Arikara, Arapaho. 

8 Crow, Ponca, Skidi, Arikara. * Ponca. 8 Ponca. 6 Arapaho. tT Ponca. 
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10. MISCELLANEOUS NorTH AMERICAN TALES. 


(a) Micmac. A young man marries a chief’s daughter. He is required to move a 
rock and to defeat a hostile force; with the assistance of his manitou, he accomplishes 
both tasks. The old man orders him to capture a dragon: the hero succeeds, and kills 
his father-in-law with the monster’s head. (71: 7.) 

(b) Micmac. A youth marries in an upper world. His mother-in-law tries to kill 
him with poisoned food, which he refuses. She tries to throw him over a precipice in a 
wrestling-match, but is conquered by the hero. (71: go.) 

(c) Micmac. A young man captures a dragon for his father-in-law, defeats the sor- 
cerer in a race and diving-match, and passes in safety through all the dangers put in his 
path. (71: 25.) 

(d) Menomini. The father-in-law hurls a wildcat cloth at the hero, who throws it 
back at him. The old man sets poisoned food before him, but he refuses to eat. The hero 
wins his wife by leaping over the old man’s wigwam. His mother-in-law demands that 
he get a white and a yellow bear’s paw for her, which he succeeds in doing. In a retaliatory 
test imposed by the young man she fails. (50: 169.) 

(e) Menomini. Ball-Carrier defeats his witch sister-in-law in a race, and kills her. 
(50: 233.) 

(f) Navaho. Natinesthani marries a wizard’s daughter. He is offered poisonous 
food and tobacco by his father-in-law, but is warned by the Winds and escapes injury. 
On a deer-hunt he is lured to the lair of wild beasts, and slays the old man’s pet monsters. 
Far away from home the wizard intends to destroy the youth’s foot-gear, but the hero 
exchanges the moccasins, so that the tester burns up his own. (61: 175.) 

(g) Zust. A girl, who keeps all the game concealed, asks suitors to shoot deer for 
her. All fail until the war-gods follow her to the corral and kill the animals. The girl 
next asks them to scrape all her buckskins within a day. With the aid of field-mice, they 
succeed. (23: 104.) 

(hk) Zust. A girl agrees to marry the suitor that will scare away wild beasts destroying 
her corn-fields. A poor boy succeeds, and marries her. (23: 288.) 

(4) Zuni; Navaho. Several brothers promise to give their sister to the man that con- 
quers a demon. Coyote by a ruse succeeds, and wins the girl. (23: 215; 61: 92.) Coy- 
ote must then allow the girl to kill him four successive times, but is restored every time, 
and marries her. (61: 94.) 

(7) Tusayan. Tiyo wishes to rescue his wife from Man-Eagle. He sets out, assisted 
by Spider-Woman and Mole, and reaches the lodge. The monster proposes contests. 
The youth swallows the smoke from Eagle’s pipe without getting dizzy. Eagle asks him 
to break one of two horns; counselled by Spider-Woman, he selects the brittle one, while 
Eagle fails to break the real antler. Eagle proposes a tree-pulling match. Mole gnaws up 
the roots, so that Tiyo wins. In an eating-match the hero defeats his opponent by passing 
the food through a hole dug by Mole. They are next to sit on an ignited wood-pile. Tiyo 
has stolen the monster’s ice-coated armor and substituted a gum imitation. He survives, 
accordingly, while the Eagle perishes. (38: 134.) 

(k) Tusayan. Tiyo descends to the ocean in a box, conciliates Spider-Woman and 
guardian animals with bahos and medicine, is given tobacco by the chief of the snake- 
people (smoking-test), seizes one of the snakes after spurting medicine on it, and receives 
instructions. (90: 30; 37: 106.) 


11. QuicHé, 


Two brothers are killed by the princes of the underworld (Chibalba). The head of 
one of the slain heroes causes a princess to conceive and give birth to twins, Hunahpu 
and Xbalanque. The boys are summoned by the kings of Chibalba, pass unharmed 
through the Rivers of Blood and Mud, and, contrary to their enemies’ wish, discover 
their names. They refuse to sit on heated stones, succeed in keeping their cigars and 
torch unconsumed in the House of Darkness, defeat their hosts in a ball-game, and in the 
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House of Lancers persuade the guards to spare their lives. With the aid of ants, they 
secure flowers from the testers’ gardens, heat up the House of Cold, pacify the beasts in 
the House of Tigers, and remain unscathed in the House of Fire. In the House of Bats 
Hunahpu is killed, but is restored to life. The twins are burnt and pulverized, but re- 
appear in disguise, slay the kings, subjugate their subjects, and become identified with 
the sun and moon. (16: 91-193.) 


B.— NORTH AMERICAN HERO-TALES. 
1. WESTERN TRANSFORMER Myrus. See table on page 140. 


2. MAIDv. 


(a) Monsters kill all the people except two old men and their daughter, who marries 
Cloud-Man. Two sons develop out of feathers and grow up rapidly. The old men 
vainly warn them against dangers (Pittheus motive). Conqueror kills or transforms the 
monsters (Roc motive), reaches the house of a man who gambles for life, beats and kills 
him. (24: 51.) 

(b) Similar adventures are narrated of Kutsem yeponi, a single hero, who develops 
from a bead. (24: 59.) 


3. Lopcr-Boy AND THROWN-AWAY CYCLE. 
(First Part.) See table on page 141. 


4.4 LopGE-Boy AND THROWN-AWAY CYCLE. 
(Second Part.) 


(a) Shoshone. The boy’s father gives them a hoop with the order not to throw it in a 
certain direction. The hoop rolls into a sea-monster, Water-Boy follows, is swallowed 
by it, but rescued by his brother. They travel homewards, are locked up in a cave, but 
liberated by the rain Water-Boy causes to fall. They pass a giant’s bears unharmed, 
make snow and ice on the mountains, and finally arrive at home. Adventures in another 
version: killing of a gigantic bird, pursuit by a water-giant and rescue by water-spirits, 
passing of cactus-fields, rattlesnakes, etc. (60.) 

(b) Crow. Father warns the boys against going to an old woman who boils people by 
drawing them into a tilted pot (pot-tilter). They disobey and kill the woman. Disre- 
garding further warnings, they are drawn in by a sucking-monster, cut its heart, and 
liberate the people swallowed by it; break striking trees, kill snakes which crawl into 
people’s rectum (rectum-snakes); dispatch a cliff-ogre; burn a man with his own fire- 
moccasins; and kill a thunder-bird with hot stones (Roc motive). (80: 303.) 

(c) Blackfoot. The boys are warned not to roll their hoop in a certain direction, but 
disobey. They are carried to an old woman, who tries to suffocate them, but is herself 
smothered. They kill snakes. One of them is enticed up a growing tree and becomes a 
star. The other is adopted by an old woman, wins the chief’s daughter, produces a food- 
supply by magic, and saves people from a famine caused by his enemy Crow. The hero 
is offended by his wife’s disobedience, ascends to the sky, and joins his brother as a star. 
(91.) 

(@) Hidatsa. Pittheus motive. The twins are swallowed by a sucking-monster, which 
they kill with hot stones, and overcome Pot-Tilter, fire-moccasin man, and an ogre with a 
magical knife. Lodge-Boy is taken to the sky by Long-Arm; his brother leaps up on an 
arrow, rescues him, and returns in safety. (63: 63.) 

(e) Gros Ventre. The boys are warned against picking up their arrows. One of them 
disobeys and is carried away. He magically captures buffalo, marries the chief’s daughter, 
and is tempted by his sister-in-law (Found-in-Grass theme). (56: 79.) 

(f) Arapaho. Pittheus motive. The twins slay rectum-snakes, their mother’s murderer, 
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and thunder-bird. Throwing a hoop contrary to instructions, one of them is whirled 
away, adopted by an old woman, etc. (Found-in-Grass theme, see before). (31: 341.) 

(g) Skidt Pawnee. Pittheus motive. The boys kill snakes, overcome a sucking-mon- 
ster, and feign being pursued by the animal in order to frighten their father. They ride 
a bear for a pet, beat a witch in a race, kill dangerous buffalo and elk, and finally retire 
under the water. (28: 91; 30: 143, 493) 494.) 

(hk) Wichita. Pittheus motive. Spider-Woman tries to boil the twins, but they turn 
the tables on her. They visit thunder-bird (Roc motive), slay a double-faced monster, 
beat a man who gambles for life and death, and throw their hoop in a forbidden way. 
They roll into a sea-monster, which they kill. Their father, not knowing where they are, 
becomes a star. They find their father’s track, and by means of two arrows ascend to 
join him. (27: 88.) 

(4) Ponca. Pittheus motive. The twins cut off serpents’ tails and bring them home, 
carry Burr-Woman to their lodge, capture thunder-birds, and fetch four-footed reptiles, 
— all in order to tease their father. They are in each case reproved, and return the objects 
brought home. (32: 215.) 

(j) Sauk and Fox. Pittheus motive. The twins bring snakes and burr-rock home, 
kill a white bull, and put up its skin to frighten their father. They take the objects back. 
The father tries to flee, fails several times, frustrated by the boys’ magic, until he finally 
escapes. (58: 177.) 

(k) Micmac. Spring-Boy kills Bull-Frog and releases the water hoarded by him. He 
paddles away with his brother and kills giants. Tested in the sweat-house, the older boy 
succumbs, but is resuscitated by Spring-Boy, who increases the heat so as to kill the 
tester. The brothers avoid poisoned food, and have a trial of strength with Glooscap. 
In another version, the hero is paddled away, deserted on an island by his mother-in-law 
while looking for eggs, but is carried home by a gull. The old woman tries to smother 
him with skins while he is sleeping with her daughter, but he punches holes through them 
and is saved. (71: 71, 79; cf. 72: 142.) 

(4) Iroquois. The boys go west and kill strange beasts (fragmentary version). (81: 84.) 

(m) Cherokee. The twins watch their father getting game and their mother producing 
corn by magic. They liberate the game, and kill their mother for a witch. The father 
sets wolves on them, which are conquered by the boys. They follow their wandering 
parent toa panther and cannibals, who do not harm them. Through the snapping entrance 
of sky-land they pass to heaven, where they find their parents. They are sent west, and 
remain there as the Thunder-Boys. (66: 242.) 


5. PUEBLO Twin-MyrTas. 


(a2) Sia. The twins set out to war against the skoyo (evil beings). They conquer a 
cliff-ogre, slay a wolf, and frighten their mother by pulling along the carcass of a slain 
bear as if it were alive. They are taken to an eagle’s nest and kill the young birds (Roc 
motive). They are boiled by a witch, but cool the fire with shells, and push the woman 
into the fire. Mole digs a tunnel for them from which they can shoot a gigantic antelope. 
They transform inhospitable villagers into stone. Finally they join the Sun by stepping 
across the rainbow as a bridge. (84: 44.) 

(6b) Zui. Rain-god’s son disobeys mother’s warning. He slays a bear, venomous 


lizards, a cliff-ogre, and an eagle that carries him to his eyrie. With Gopher’s aid he. 


shoots a gigantic elk from the tunnel dug for him. (23: 65, 424.) 

(c) Jicarilla. Sun and Moon’s sons (by the same woman) are given a hoop and wamed 
against throwingit north. They disobey. The hoop rolls to Owl’s lodge, who tries to boil 
the boys, but fails and allows them to depart. Sun-Boy is sent by his father to destroy 
monsters. He suffocates a sucking-frog, kills the gigantic elk with Gopher’s assistance, 
(cf. 69: 324; 38: 135), is carried up by an eagle (Roc motive), shaots bear in its only 
vulnerable spot, and destroys a rolling rock. Moon-Boy kiils a great winged monster with 
lightning. The boys go to the western ocean, where they dwell under the sea. (65: 201; 


743 255.) 
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(d) Tusayan. The war-gods are swallowed by a monster, pierce its heart, and liberate 
the people found inside. They kill a bear, and frighten their grandmother by feigning 
flight from it. They steal thunder and lightning and cause a heavy storm; kill a monster 
and his wife with lightning-arrows. (go: 81-89.) 

(c) Navaho. The war-gods kill a giant with lightning-arrows, overcome the deer 
with Gopher’s assistance, have the characteristic adventure with the eagles (Roc motive), 
slay a cliff-ogre and staring-monsters, and shoot the rolling rock. (61: 115-125.) 


6. RABBIT CYCLE. 


(a) Ponca. Rabbit is taken up by an eagle, kills the eaglets and parent birds. He 
captures the sun; is drawn in by a sucking-monster, and liberates the people swallowed. 
He kills male Winter, catches the Sun in a trap, causes menstruation, slays a giant and 
black bears. (32: 12, 14-15, 19, 20, 22, 25, 30, 34.) 

(6) Menomini. Rabbit originates from a bowlful of earth dug up with a flint and then 
changed into blood. He is swallowed by a sucking-monster and liberates the people 
found in its body. He steals fire and has his skin scorched. (50: 87, 126, 127.) 


7. BLoop-CLot CYCLE. 
(First Part.) 


One man enslaves and abuses another. The victim picks up a clot of blood, which 
develops into a boy. Blood-Clot kills the tormentor. (72: 102; 32: 48; 44: 29; 31: 
298; 56: 82; 28: 80.) 


8. BLoop-CLot CYCLE. 
(Second Part.) 


(a) Skidi Pawnee. Blood-Clot is adopted by an old woman as her grandson. He 
magically shoots buffalo, kills Burr-Woman, and disappears. 

(b) Dakota. Blood-Clot meets the evil spirit Unktomi, and is transformed into a dog. 

(c) Blackfoot. Blood-Clot kills a bear and a snake which steal people’s food, and cuts 
off the sucking-monster’s heart. He defeats a witch in wrestling, and hurls the cliff-ogre 
down the precipice. Devoured four times by a cannibal, he revives, and overcomes the 
monster. In another version (91) Blood-Clot is identified with Smoking-Star and returns 
to the sky at the close of his adventures. 

(d) Arapaho. Blood-Clot kills cannibal women and evades their pursuing kinsmen 
by causing the ice to break. He conquers a cliff-ogre, kills bears, and goes to the sky. 
In another tale White-Owl tests him with riddles. Blood-Clot finds the correct answers 
and is allowed to live. (31: 305.) 

(e) Gros Ventre. Blood-Clot passes a falling tree without injury, having transformed 
himself into a feather. He leaps across a sinking bridge just in time to save himself, and 
liberates people from a sucking wolf’s stomach. He kills Pot-Tilter by flitting by as a 
feather and pointing the caldron at her. He overcomes a gambling buffalo, aswinging ogre, 
and a man who kills people with his sharpened leg. His father-in-law tests him (see 
above). 


9g. STAR-Boy. 
(First Part.) 


A woman desires marriage with a celestial being. The Star (Sun, Moon) raises her to 
the sky and weds her. Disobeying instructions, she discovers the sky-hole with the earth 
below. She plans to escape with her child, generally by a rope, but perishes in the descent; 
the boy reaches the earth in safety. (In several versions the woman escapes without injury, 
or is sent home by her husband.) (80: 301; 28: 62; 31: 321; 64: 238; 72: 90; 30: 56, 91; 
cf. with these such versions as 35: 107; 27: 298; 71: 160, 308; 9: 39; 3: 62.) 
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10. STAR-Boy. 
(Second Part.) 


(a) Crow. Star-Boy becomes a hunter, is stupefied by a rectum-snake, and never 
regains his former appearance (an obviously fragmentary close). (80: 301.) 

(b) Skidt Pawnee. Star-Boy is adopted by an old couple. The old man (as a snake) 
tries to kill him, but perishes in the attempt. The foster-mother’s wild beasts are con- 
quered. The hero is attacked by a dangerous snake, but saved by his star-father. (28: 63.) 

(c) Kitkehahki. Star-Boy is adopted by an old woman and becomes her grandson’s 
playmate. The boys are warned against dangers, but disobey, kill.a bear with lightning, 
and frighten the woman with the skin. They also slay mountain-lions and other evil 
animals. Star-Boy disappears, probably to join his father. (30: 57.) 

(d) Dakota. Star-Boy is adopted by an old couple and warned against monsters. He 
disobeys, slays two sucking-monsters, and frees the people devoured by them. In a trial 
of strength with the evil weather-spirit Waziya, who steals the people’s food, the hero 
paralyzes him, and kills all his children except the youngest. (72: 91.) 

(e) Arapaho. Little-Star, Moon’s son, kills a monster which steals food from the people, 
and conquers rectum-snakes. One of these crawls into his body and nearly kills him. 
He makes the serpent depart by causing a rain-shower, seizes the snake, and attaches 
it to a bow which he leaves to the people. He then becomes a star. (31: 335-) 

(f) Kiowa. Sun-Boy splits into twins, who rid the world of monsters.’ At last they 
disappear, one becoming ‘‘medicine,” the other going down a lake. (64: 239.) 

(g) Gros Ventre. Moon-Boy is warned against some girls by an old woman. He puts 
a flat rock under his body; the girls, as snakes, dash their heads against the stone and 
perish. The hero meets an old woman who engages him in a wrestling-match and tries to 
throw him into the fire, but conquers her. One of the girl-snakes has escaped, and crawls 
into his body. Moon rescues his son by causing a shower, and the boy kills the snake. 
(56: go.) 

(%) Blackfoot. Morning-Star sends his wife back to the earth, warning her not to let 
their boy touch the ground. While she is away, the boy touches the earth. Upon her 
return the mother finds only a puff-ball in his place; the boy has become a fixed star. 
191.) 


In order to indicate the form assumed by the trial-theme outside of 
North America, I append a few stories from other geographical areas. 


(a) Chukchee. Earth’s daughter is wooed by a number of suitors. At every meal 
Earth strikes their hands with a knife as they reach for food. Only the hero, Attigitki, 
succeeds in securing food with his breath. The suitors are sent to get fuel from a tree 
standing in the sea; the tree-spirit shakes the trunk and drowns all except Attigitki, who 
gets the wood while the spirit is eating. The suitors have a trial of strength. Attigitki 
overcomes his rivals by means of a magic staff, and carries off the bride. (15: 594.) 

(b) Yukaghir. Raven carries off a girl. Her brother pursues him, and wins in an eating 
and sweat-house match. (15: 653.) 

(c) Koryak. Ememaqut, twitted by Envious-One (or Sun), decides to win Sun-Man’s 
(or Floating-Island’s, or five-headed monster’s) daughter. He is aided by his sisters 
(or father), passes the fiery sea in safety, and beats the sun-people in a ball-game. Sun 
hides his daughter, but finally surrenders her. In another version the hero is swallowed 
by the five-headed monster, but runs out of its mouth and slays it. (sr: 162, 197, 323.) 

(d) Japan. Oho-na-muji accompanies eighty gods who are setting out to woo a prin- 
cess. The princess prefers Oho-na-muji. In revenge the gods roll a heated rock on the 
hero, who is, however, resuscitated by some divinities. He is subjected to the wedge-test, 


? In Shoshonean mythology a boy hero is cut in two, each half assuming the semblance 
of a complete human being. (70: 48, 49.) 
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killed, but restored by his mother. He departs to the underworld to get Susanowo’s 
advice, marries the god’s daughter, and has to undergo several trials. He is locked up 
in the House of Snakes and the House of Centipedes and Wasps, but remains uninjured, 
owing to his wife’s aid. Susanowo bids him fetch an arrow, and causes a conflagration 
about him. The hero escapes underground, and finally reappears with the arrow. He 
louses Susanowo, the god falls asleep, and Oho-na-muji escapes after tying his tester’s 
hair to the rafters of the house. (39: 256; 20: 68.) 

(€) Mongolian. The princess Rogmo Goa consents to marry the man that can defeat 
her champion archers and wrestlers. The hero, Geser, wins. On account of his ugly 
appearance she sets new tests. The suitor is asked to distribute meat and liquor among 
ten thousand men while the princess turns her back, and to take a very large turquoise 
into his mouth. The hero performs both feats by magic. (77: §5 ef seq.) 

“The prince Tshotong, jealous of his nephew Geser, awards Rogmo to the man that 
wins a horse-race. Aided by his divine grandmother, the hero wins. Tshotong then 
promises the princess to the hunter that can kill a wild bull, to the man that will kill 
ten thousand bulls, to the captor of the bird Garuda’s tail-feathers. Geser defeats his 
competitors in every trial. (77: 67.) 

Geser offends the Emperor of China, and is thrown into a snake-pit. He spurts a 
fluid on the serpents and kills them. He is then successively thrown into the caves of ants, 
lice, wasps, and wild beasts, but conquers them all. When shut up in a dark cave, he 
catches the sun and moon. Cast into the sea, he dries it up, quenches the fire to which he 
is exposed, and by his magic baffles the prince’s warriors. The Emperor is finally obliged 
to give up his daughter to Geser. (77: 104.) 

(f) Finland. Wainamdéinen wooes the maiden of Pohja. She bids him split a horse’s 
hair with an unsharpened knife; to make a knot with an egg; to peal off the outer part 
of a stone; to cut poles of ice without breaking off the slightest splinter; to build a 
boat from the splints of a distaff. He succeeds in every trial but the last, in which he 
is wounded. He returns to his home. 

The mistress of Pohja refuses her daughter to Lemminkdinen unless he should capture 
the reindeer of Hiisi. After an unsuccessful venture, he succeeds with the aid of the 
forest deities. He is next required to tame Hiisi’s colt. Though successful, he is put to 
the task of shooting the swan of a sacred river. In this undertaking he perishes. 

Ilmarinen, another suitor, is asked to plough a field of vipers, to capture and tame a 
wild bear and wolf, and to conquer a gigantic pike. Counselled by the girl, he succeeds, 
and wins the maiden. (68: 98, 175, 284 = Runes 8, 13, 14, 18.) 

(g) German. A soldier, accompanied by five servants with wonderful powers, wooes 
the king’s daughter, who tests suitors in a race. One of the hero’s companions runs for 
him, outstrips the girl, and lies down to rest before returning to the goal. The girl over- 
takes him, but as she approaches, a far-sighted member of the party awakes the sleeping 
runner, who wins the race for his master. The king invites the victor to a feast in a 
closed chamber heated from below. One of the friends dons his hat, which immediately 
cools the room, freezing the food. The king then offers to redeem his daughter with as 
much gold as can be carried away by one of the servants. The strongest is dispatched, 
and carries off the whole treasury, while the fifth servant repels the pursuing army by 
blowing them into the air. (43: 246-250.) A somewhat similar tale is narrated under 
the title ‘‘Die sechs Diener.”’ (43: 431 e¢ seq.) 

(g) Samoa. A deity promises his daughter to Siati, provided the youth overcomes 
him in a singing-contest. The youth wins, and marries the girl, who warns him-against 
her father. The god asks the hero to build a house for him in a day, or die. His wife 
performs the task for him. He is then obliged to fight a dog and to find a ring lost by 
his father-in-law. He succeeds in both undertakings, and escapes in a magic flight, in 
which the pursuer perishes. (88: 102-104.) 

The people of Samoa ascend to the sky, Tangaloa’s people plot to slay them. The 
kava set before the guests is poisoned, but does not hurt them. They have a trial as to 
who could sit in the rain longer, and the visitors win. Next, there is a floating-match 
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down a cataract; one of the Samoans plants his feet against a rock and casts his followerg 
in safety to the land, while their opponents are killed. Food is served to the guests, and 
the hosts plan to kill them while eating, ‘but the Samoans eat up both food and baskets, 
so that the amazed subjects of Tangaloa are afraid to make an attack. At last there is 
a club-game. The Samoans win, and depart with gifts of fine mats. (88: 249-251.) 
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MYTHS OF THE NEZ PERCE INDIANS. Il. 


BY HERBERT J. SPINDEN. 


I2. YAYAKYAYE, THE GIRL WHO KILLED HER OWN BROTHERS. 


Coyote was travelling up a creek when he came to a house. Five boys 
who were hunters lived there. They had one sister. Coyote went up to 
the house, peeped in, and saw the girl. She was weaving wallets. Coyote 
went back a short distance, and wished himself into a handsome young 
man with fine clothing. Then he returned to the house and entered. 
The girl pointed out a place for him to sit down; she left off her knitting 
and gave him some meat. 

Coyote had no teeth, for he had forgotten about them; but that did 
not keep him from eating. When he had finished, he lay down on his 
back and went to sleep. He slept with his mouth open, and the girl saw 
that he had no teeth. She got mountain-sheep teeth and filled his mouth 
out for him while he slept. Then she tickled his feet, and Coyote awoke. 
She brought him some more meat, which he took and chewed up easily: 
he had teeth. When he had finished the piece of meat, he said to himself, 
“That is the way in the old times my teeth grew while I was asleep.” 

The girl said to him, “The boys will be home soon.”” About dusk he 
heard the sound of some one walking, — ki-ki-kit-ki. The eldest 
brother dropped his load outside and entered. He said to Coyote, 
“Move over a little towards the girl.’ Then Coyote heard another sound 
of some one walking. Again he heard the sound of a falling load. Then 
the second brother came in and asked Coyote to move over still a little 
farther. Coyote heard another sound of some one walking. Again he 
heard the sound of a falling load. Then the third brother came in and 
asked Coyote to move over still a little farther. Coyote heard another 
sound of some one walking. Again he heard the sound of a falling load. 
Then the fourth brother came in and asked Coyote to move over still a 
little farther. Coyote heard a sound like some one carrying water, — 
kwil-kwil-kwiil. It was really blood that was being carried. Again he 
heard the sound of some one throwing off a load. Then the youngest 
brother entered. The little fellow saw Coyote and recognized him, 
though the others had not. He said to him, ‘“‘ Move over a little, Coyote!” 
The others scolded the boy for saying this, because they did not believe 
it was true. 

Coyote had a number of eagle-tails, and he gave them to his brothers- 
in-law. Also he distributed among them five bows and quivers. They 
stayed at the house over night. The next morning the brothers went hunt- 
ing, but Coyote and his wife stayed home all day. The brothers returned 
late in the evening. Again they stayed over night. That night Coyote 
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decided to go hunting in the morning. So the next morning he went with 
the brothers. They told him not to sing the songs that they sang. They 
were going to cross a river, and so they lifted him on their backs.! They 
sang, “‘Hi-hi-hi-hi!” for they really were geese and were going to 
fly across. They started. About the middle of the river Coyote sang the 
same as they did, and thus almost caused them to drown. 

After they reached the other side, they told Coyote to remain around 
the edge of the timber. He went along till he came to the mouth of a 
canyon, then he sat down. Then Coyote sang this song: — 

““Tewisin wolapinyum, tewisin wolapinyum.” 

‘‘Buck, come out of the brush to me! buck, come out of the brush to me!” 
Then a little fawn came out of the brush to him. He shot it and skinned 
it. Coyote never wanted to waste anything, so he kept entrails and all. 
Along towards evening he heard the brothers coming back, but he 
thought he would take a swim before they reached him. The brothers 
came to where his load was, and they threw it into the creek. Coyote 
was swimming below, and he felt something wrap around his legs. It 
was the entrails that had become wrapped around his legs. He took 
hold of them and looked at them, then he recognized his game. 

He came up where his brothers-in-law were. They put him on their 
backs as before. Then they started across the river. About the middle 
of the river he sang the same as they did. They told him to stop, but he 
would n’t obey. So the little fellow told them to drop Coyote. The 
Geese let him go and made the other shore. Coyote fell almost to the 
river, then he wished himself to be a feather,* and then he went up again 
where the others were. He became afraid of going too high: so he 
wished to be an arrow again, and thus dropped down almost to the 
river. Then he made a mistake and said, “To be an arrow.’ So he 
went down into the river. 

His wife was weaving and broke three of her bone needles. That was 
the same as being told, “‘ Your husband is dead.” She put all her work 
away. The five old bows and all the old arrows of the boys had been 
left at home. She took these and kept watch for her brothers to come 
home. When she saw them coming, she began to shoot. She killed the 
oldest one, she killed the next oldest, and soon she killed the third oldest. 
Then there were two left, and they began to shoot at her. Soon they 
killed her. 

There were just these two brothers left, — the youngest and the next 
youngest. They took their bows and arrows and departed. They were 


! For similar instances of birds carrying animals, see Dorsey and Kroeber, Traditions 
of the Arapaho, p. 80; Dorsey, Traditions of the Skidi Pawnee (Memoirs American 
Folk-Lore Society, pp. 110, 251). 

* An instance of transformation in mid-air is also found in Boas, Mythology of the 
Bella Coola Indians (Publications of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition, vol. i, p. 80). 
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without food for about ten days. It was in the winter time. After a 
while they saw the roof of a house. This house belonged to the Winter 
people. Old man Winter was named Yaunyaiye; and he had five 
daughters, the youngest of whom was called Hdlp-Holp.' 

The younger boy could hardly walk, for they were almost starved. 
The older one said to his brother, ‘‘ Let us go into the house; perhaps 
they will give us something to eat.’”’ So they went in and sat down. There 
were only two people in the house, —the old man and Hdélp-Holp. 
The old man told Hélp-Hdlp to go and have her sisters cook something 
for the boys to eat. She went out to her sisters’ house, and they asked 
the little girl why she had come. She said to them, “‘ My father sent me 
down because two strangers have come. My father told me to get you 
girls to cook something for them.’ The other girls answered, ‘Go on 
back, and we will be there presently.” Then these girls went over to 
their father’s house to cook. They had a large cooking-basket, and in it 
they made some soup. They prepared it, set it on the floor, and went 
back to their own house. Then the old man said to Holp-Hélp, ‘Get the 
spoons, and we will try the stranger’s soup.” The old man and Hodlp- 
HOlp ate up all the soup. The boys knew, after this, that they would get 
nothing, so they started on again. 

They went some distance, and then saw another house. The older 
boy said to the younger, “These people may treat us the same way; 
I think we are going to die.”” Finally they made up their minds that 
they would goin. They went in. There were two people there, — an 
old man and a little girl, — and there were four girls in another house. 
The old man’s name was Yokyeye or Hot-Weather. The little girl’s 
name was Takakatsia.* The old man said to Takakatsia, “Go and get 
your sisters to come and cook for these boys.”” The girl went to them 
and said, ‘Two strangers have come, and my father sent me to get you 
to come and cook for them.”” They answered her, ‘Go ahead, and we 
will be there presently.” They went there, and made some soup in a 
little bowl. They set this soup down for the boys, and gave them two 
spoons. Then the four girls went back to their house. 

The older boy said to the younger, ‘‘ You are the weaker; eat all you 
can.” He ate till he was satisfied, and there was almost as much soup 
left as before. When both the boys had had enough, the soup had only 
gone down a little way in the bowl. So the older boy said, “‘We have had 
all we want to eat.”” The old man told Takakatsia to put the rest of the 
soup away for them. 

The old man said to Takakatsia, “Go and get your sisters. Have 


1 This name is said to be in imitation of the sound of the flapping of the skin door of 
the winter lodge during a storm. 

? This word signifies ‘‘the cracking of joints from quick action,” which was symbolic 
of spring. 
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them bring their combs and comb the heads‘ of the strangers.” So 
the two boys married those five girls. The boys asked their wives what 
todo. The old man told the girls to tell them that he would make them 
bows and arrows. So the old man made bows and arrows for both of the 
boys. They went out hunting. Near evening they came home with deer- 
meat upon their backs. They hunted every day, and brought home game 
all the time. 

One day Yaunyaiye told Hélp-Hdlp to visit these other people. She 
went out of the house, caught a bob-tailed white horse, and started. 
They saw her coming. When she was about one hundred yards distant,’ 
the old man came out from his house and shook his blanket. Hdlp-H&dlp 
then went into the house. The old man asked Hdlp-Holp, “What do 
you want?”? Hdlp-Hélp replied, “‘ My father sent me up to see you.”’ 
So he gave her some meat, and then scolded her for not feeding the 
strangers when they passed by. Then she went home. 

She told her father that the boys at the other place were killing a great 
deal of game. Then her father said to her, ‘Get your sisters, and we 
will all go down there and take those two boys away.”’ She went to the 
other house and said to her sisters, “We are to go down to that other 
place and take the two boys away.”’ One of the sisters snatched a stick 
and struck Hdlp-Hilp, saying, “ Your father and you may go, we do not 
want to go.’”’ Then Yaunyaiye said, “Get the horse, and we two will 
go.” Now they had icicles that they used for war-spears. They went 
towards the other house on a gallop. They went with winter weather. 
The other people saw them coming, and when they were one hundred 
yards distant, Yokyeye came out of the house and advanced to meet 
them. Then he shook his blanket, and all the ice-spears dropped away. 
Then Yokyeye told his daughters to give them meat and send them home. 


13. THE GRIZZLY-BEARS. 


There were five Grizzly-Bear sisters, and with them lived a Black- 
Bear who had one boy and one girl of marriageable age. Five Black- 
Bear brothers were living in another place. The oldest one of them 
married the latter girl. This made the Grizzly-Bear girls angry. After 
the marriage they all lived together. 

The Grizzly-Bears made up their minds to kill those Black-Bears. 
The oldest Grizzly-Bear had a dream, after which she told her sisters 
the formula for the killing. They sang all evening, and in the morning 
brought about the death of the oldest Black-Bear brother. For the oldest 
Grizzly-Bear dressed up and put on a white hat. Then she went out 


’ Combing the head wae a prominent rite in the marriage ceremony of the Nez Percés. 

3 Short distances, in the oral relation of the myths, are expressed by reference to 

natural objects in'the foreground. Longer distances are measured by a variety of units 
such as the day’s march or the bends ofa river. 
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at the same time that that other one went hunting. He went over a ridge 
and came towards her. Though he was a little afraid, he came pretty 
close. Then she said to him, “‘ What are you stopping for? Come here, 
quick! I have something to tell you.”? When close to, she chased him 
and killed him. It grew dark, but he did not come home. He never 
came home. 

In the evening it was the same thing all over. She spoke to her 
sisters. She went in the morning to the same place. The next oldest 
went over the ridge to look for his brother. To the same place he went, 
and there he saw a woman, and approached her. And she called out as 
before, and took after him and killed him. Again it grew dark, and he 
did not come home. 

Once more, in the evening, the girls danced. Again, in the morning, 
she went out, and the third brother started out to search for the others. 
He went to the same place, and the same thing happened : she murdered 
him. | 

The fourth brother fared the same. He went there, and she killed him. 

The youngest of the Black-Bear brothers then went in the evening to 
his mother, and she advised him. She said to him, “Already they have 
murdered your brothers. Now, when they have a dance, you confuse 
their song.” So when they danced, he said the song different, as a sign 
that he would kill the Grizzly-Bears. Then he went home and said to his 
young brother-in-law, “I made them mistake their song.” 

Then in the morning that youngest boy went out as his brothers had 
gone. He said, “‘I am going, even if she kills me.” 

But the woman said, “‘I will take this one for a husband.’”’ Then she 
set out. They met, and he killed her. And the Grizzly-Bear woman 
never returned home. . . . (So he killed the Grizzly-Bear women, one 
after the other.) 

When he had killed the youngest one, he went to his brothers that the 
Grizzly-Bear woman had killed. He found all four. Then he straddled ? 
them, and they came to life. 


14. THE BEAVERS. 


They were five Beaver brothers, and they had a camp where they 
camped. Close by was another camp of five Muskrat brothers. Then 
there was a large camp of people in a long house about a mile and a half 
away. In this house there was a young man who had dreamed,’ and who 
sang a song. The youngest Muskrat went over and looked on while this 

1 A similar method of resuscitation is found in McDermott, ‘‘ Folk-Lore of the Flat- 
head Indians of Idaho” (Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. xiv, pp. 242, 244 et seq.). 

2 This myth refers to the acquisition of the guardian spirit. After a vigil the boy falls 
asleep, and the animal (or animals) appears in the dream and teaches him a song. This 
song is only sung at the Guardian Spirit Dance. Not every boy was successful in acquiring 
a guardian spirit. 
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young man was singing. He sang a song that named first the Beavers 
and then the Muskrats. 


“‘Kele — kele — —e! ye Poptis — popti — — its! ye.” 


The Muskrat thought, “‘Who gave the boy this song?” He went 
home, and said to his brothers, “There is a boy who is singing and 
naming us.’? And they answered that they had never told the boy to 
sing. They thought it might have been the Beavers. But the Beavers 
told the Muskrats that they had never given permission for the boy to 
sing. 

Now, the oldest Beaver was a shaman. They took council, and de- 
termined to go and kill that boy. They all listened, and that was surely 
what the boy was singing. Now, the shaman Beaver had one large hair 
on his lip, which he pulled out and used as a weapon to shoot the boy. 
He killed the boy. The people all ran out to see what had shot him, and 
they saw the Beavers and the Muskrats rushing away. Then all the 
people became angry. 

The people went to the Beaver and Muskrat camps, and tried to get 
in, but they could not. Then they paid the Wolves. There were five 
Wolf brothers, and these went down to the camps. But the Beavers had 
made a dam, and the water was deep. They dived down in this deep 
water, and so they were hard to kill. The Wolves tore down the dam, 
and the water receded till the doors of the houses could be seen. Then 
the Wolves dug around the houses and went in. They killed all the 
Beavers but one. That one was the youngest Beaver. Then they killed 
all the Muskrats but the youngest one, They hunted round for the 
youngest ones, and at last saw them away out towards the middle of the 
river. The youngest Beaver called to those on shore, “ You will never 
be able to kill the last ' one of us; I shall grow.” So the little ones grew, 
and since then there has always been plenty of beaver and muskrat. 


15. HOW THE RABBIT GOT HIS WIFE. 


Once Rabbit had a human arm that he had taken from a body. It 
was finely decorated. 

Now, Thunder had two wives that he liked better than all the others. 
Rabbit began to think that he wanted one of these two wives for his 
own. These favorite wives had their dresses painted red and orange.” 
One day they went out with the other wives to dig roots. Rabbit went to 
the other wives and asked, ‘‘ Which wife does Thunder love most ?”’ 
The other wives, wishing to get rid of the favorite, told Rabbit. He 


! The survival of one or of a pair to keep alive the species is common in the Plains area 
(see Dorsey and Kroeber, Traditions of the Arapaho, p. §7). 

2 These wives of Thunder were really clouds, hence their color. The next myth (16) 
is in some respects a variant of this one. 
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then went up to this favorite and told her to throw away her digging- 
stick. Another woman said to her, “Lay down your stick just to see 
what he wants.”” The favorite wife thought that Rabbit was only a boy 
and meant her no harm, so she laid down the digging-stick. Then Rab- 
bit seized her and ran away. 

Thunder found out very quickly what had happened, and set off in 
pursuit. Thunder started with a great clatter; and people told Rabbit, 
“You had better let this woman go if you want to live, for Thunder is 
a hard man to deal with.’’ He answered these people, ‘‘I also am a hard 
man to deal with.” 

Rabbit had not gone very far with this woman when Thunder over- 
took them at Tipaxliwum (a butte above Whitebird, Idaho). When 
Thunder overtook them, it thundered and lightened a great deal; but 
Rabbit looked up, and did not move an eyelash. He placed the woman 
down between his knees. He looked at Thunder, and did not budge. 
It rained, it hailed, it thundered, it lightened. Thunder thought to him- 
self, ‘If ever Rabbit winks, I will strike him.”” So Thunder kept up the 
racket for quite a while. Rabbit was not afraid of Thunder, but the 
woman he had was badly frightened. 

Now, Rabbit had that human arm under his blanket. He got tired 
of Thunder, and thought it was time to have things stop. He pulled 
out the human arm and made with it a swinging blow at Thunder. Then 
Thunder was frightened, and came down to earth. He said to Rabbit, 
“You are a hard man to deal with, and you can have the wife.”’ That 
was the way Rabbit got his wife. 


16. THE BOY AND THE BALL. 


Once a boy lived with his grandmother. He used to swim in cold 
weather, and so became very strong. He used also to climb trees. One 
day he saw a ball hanging up in a tree. He knocked it down and saw 
many fine things in it, so he took it home. When his grandmother saw 
the ball, she knew that, if it was not put back in the tree, Bear would 
come and eat them up. She begged the boy to put it back, but he refused. 
Soon Bear came along; and when he was close, the boy caught one of 
Bear’s forelegs and wrenched it off. After this encounter, Bear turned 
back ; but he had not gone far before he noticed one of his legs was miss- 
ing. Bear went back, singing, ‘‘I am going to eat up both of you!” Bear 
was angry. Then the boy used the leg he had broken off foraclub. With 
it he struck Bear on the nose and killed him. The boy’s grandmother 
skinned Bear. After a while she made a fine club for the boy out of that 
Bear’s foreleg. | 

The boy said, “ Now I will go and get one of Cloud’s wives.’’ Cloud’s 
wives were red, yellow, blue, and green. Cloud loved the red one best. 
Now the boy arrived. He saw the women digging roots in the field. He 
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went up to the red one, and said, ‘Take off the carrying-basket that is 
on your back!” The woman laughed, and tock it off. Then the poy 
seized her by the hand and ran away with her. The other wives caught 
hold of the woman and tried to stop her; but the boy hurried her along, 
in spite of all. Then one of Cloud’s wives went to Cloud, and said, 
“That boy has run off with your red wife.’’ Then Cloud hurried over to 
that field. No one was there. The boy was strong, and he had rushed 
away with her. Then Cloud flew swiftly. He sent rain on the boy, but 
the boy did not hesitate or look up. After a while the boy was almost 
home. Then Cloud said, ‘“‘Give me that club made from a foreleg, and 
you may have the wife.” So the boy gave the club to Cloud, and Cloud 
turned back. Then the boy went home with his wife. 


17. IWAPNEPATSWITKI, OR CRY-BECAUSE-HE-HAD-NO-WIFE. 


Once there was a little boy. He was an orphan. This boy cried night 
and day, and would never be quiet. He cried until he grew up. His 
grandmother asked him one day, “What makes you cry?” He told her, 
“I cry because I want a wife.”’ Now, the grandparents knew of a girl in 
the east, so they sent him there. 

As the boy was on the road, he came to a giant’s house. He went in to 

see this giant, and the giant asked him to have breakfast with him. The 
giant had five roasts on the fire. He had four large roasts and one small 
one. He said to the boy, “ Pick out the roast you want for breakfast.” 
The boy picked out the small roast. Now, the four large roasts were the 
legs of people that the giant had killed. The small roast was venison. 
The boy knew this from what his grandmother had told him: “ Never 
eat too much. 

After breakfast he went on. On the road he came to a great rock cliff. 
Its name was Cliff-Giant (Tiletlpiwaptamawanat), and it crushed 
people. The other giant had told him of this one, and how to get by it. 
He had said to him, “Turn yourself into a little dog, and very slowly 
follow the trail under the Rock-Cliff. Keep your eye on the Rock-Chff ; 
and when you see it move, run your best.’”’ He did this and got by. Then 
he went on his way. 

He could see at a distance the place where the girl lived. Until he 
came in sight of this house, he had never left off crying. Now, the girl 
had a great stud horse that would kill people before they could reach 
the house. That was her guard. The boy picked up two large stones and 
ran, crying, towards the house. The animal made for the boy when he 
saw him coming. The boy spat all over one of the stones; and when the 
animal came close, he threw the stone behind himself. Then the stud 
horse stopped to stamp on the stone, and the boy ran on. He was al- 
most in reach of the house before he threw the other stone. The animal 
stopped to stamp on the second stone, and the boy reached the house 
and jumped in. 
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He was in the house but a little while when the girl entered. She knew 
him at once, and called him by name. She talked with him, and asked © 
him if he wanted a bath. He said he did. She built a fire, heated water, 
and prepared him a bath: When he had taken the bath, he became of 
man’s size. 

They stayed over night at the girl’s house. In the morning they started 
for his old home. When they reached this, his grandparents were very 
old, for he had been gone many years. The girl said to her husband, 
“You tell your grandparents to do nothing wrong to-night. If they obey, 
I will give them a bath that will make them young again.”’ In the morn- 
ing the girl washed them with something; but they had not strictly 
obeyed the order, so they did not become young again. The next night 
they were both dead. 

Then the young people set out again for the girl’s home. They rode 
back on the horse, but he did not go very well. They made a whip out 
of black haw. The whip said to them, “I can outlast all other whips.” 
They made a whip out of smoke-wood (Coyote-rope). This whip said, 
‘When the giant gets too close, throw me down, and I will tangle up the 
giant.”” They made a whip out of mud. This whip said, “Throw me 
down, and I will mire the giant.”” They made a whip out of slide-rock. 
This whip said, “‘Throw me down, and the giant will have trouble getting 
by.” They made a whip out of red haw. This whip said, ‘“‘Throw me 
down, and IJ will tear the giant’s flesh.” —They made a whip out of very 
high mountains. This whip said, “Throw me down, and the giant will 
not be able to get by me.” 

When they had finished all the whips, they started to pass the giant’s 
house. The giant rushed out, and cried, ‘‘Give me your wife!” The 
boy answered, ‘‘Get me a cup of water, and I will give you my wife.” 
When the giant went in to get the water, the boy whipped up the horse 
and hurried on. They made considerable distance before the giant 
came out. He almost overtook them, and they threw down the whip of 
smoke-wood. It tangled up the giant till they got away again. When 
the giant almost overtook them the second time, they threw down the 
mud whip, and the giant was mired. When the giant almost overtook 
them the third time, they threw the slide-rock whip, and the giant had 
great trouble getting by. When the giant almost overtook them the 
fourth time, they threw down the red-haw whip, and it tore the flesh of 
the giant. And when the giant almost overtook them the fifth time, they 
threw down the whip of high mountains, and he could not cross it. So 
they escaped the giant and reached home. 
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18. HOW THE NEZ PERCE OBTAINED HORSES.! 


There were many people here, but they had never seen horses. Now 
the Snake Indians were going to make friends, so our people went over 
there to the southeast. They went on foot, and came together at Boise 
Basin. They remained there several days. Now, our people had a few 
beads that had been given them by Lewis and Clark. Lewis and Clark 
had no horses, but only a few head of mules. The people were all afraid 
when they first saw the mules and heard the squealing. The Snake In- 
dians traded us horses for the beads and some dentalia. When trading 
was over, our people left. They brought the horses home. 

Thus each region of the Nez Percé got a few horses. One white mare 
was taken just above Asotin. There she was kept hobbled. The people 
would sit on the hillside at a distance and not go near her, for they were 
all afraid. Whenever they heard her whinny, they would all run. After 
a while they came so near they could see how she ate grass. When they 
noticed the white mare lay back her ears, they claimed she wished to see 
them. 

Then she had a colt. It grew, and after a time it breeded with its 
mother. In a few years there must have been a thousand head out of 
that one mare. Finally the people made raw-hide lariats and caught the 
horses. They broke them by putting over them buffalo robes that had 
two bags filled with stones. When the people learned how to use horses, 
they became the most valuable property. That is how the Nez Percé first 
obtained horses. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY, CAMBRIDGE, MASss. 


1 This tale shows how readily history becomes distorted. Not only did Lewis and 
Clark have horses, but they found the Nez Percé already well supplied. act the 
Nez Percé got their horses through the tribes to the south. 
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ACHOMAWI AND ATSUGEWI TALES. 
BY ROLAND B. DIXON. 


THE following myths were secured during the summers of 1900 and 
1903, while engaged in work among the tribes of northeastern California 
for the Huntington Expedition of the American Museum of Natural 
History. Some were secured in text, but nearly half were obtained only 
in brief form in English. The last myths are from the Atsugewi or Hat 
Creek Indians, the remainder from the Achomawi or Pit River tribe. 
Both tribes form part of the Shastan stock, of which the Shasta are 
perhaps the best-known members. My chief informants were, among 
the former Charley Snook, and among the latter Charley Green and 
“Old Wool.” 


I. CREATION MYTH (ACHOMAWI). 


In the beginning all was water. In all directions the sky was clear 
and unobstructed. A cloud formed in the sky, grew lumpy, and turned 
into Coyote. Then a fog arose, grew lumpy, and became Silver-Fox. 
They became persons. Then they thought. They thought a canoe, and 
they said, “ Let us stay here, let us make it our home.” Then they floated 
about, for many years they floated ; and the canoe became old and mossy, 
and they grew weary of it. 

“Do you go and lie down,” said Silver-Fox to Coyote, and he did so. 
While he slept, Silver-Fox combed his hair, and the combings he saved. 
When there was much of them, he rolled them in his hands, stretched 
them out, and flattened them between his hands. When he had done 
this, he laid them upon the water and spread them out, till they cov- 
ered all the surface of the water. Then he thought, “There should be a 
tree,” and it was there. And he did the same way with shrubs and with 
rocks, and weighted the film down with stones, so that the film did not 
wave and rise in ripples as it floated in the wind. And thus he made it, 
that it was just right, this that was to be the world. And then the canoe 
floated gently up to the edge, and it was the world. Then he cried to 
Coyote, ‘‘Wake up! We are going to sink!” And Coyote woke, and 
looked up; and over his head, as he lay, hung cherries and plums; and 
from the surface of the world he heard crickets chirping. And at once 
Coyote began to eat the cherries and the plums, and the crickets also. 

After a time Coyote said, “ Where are we? What place is this that we 
have come to?” And Silver-Fox replied, “I do not know. We are just 
here. We floated up to the shore.” Still all the time he knew; but he 
denied that he had made the world. He did not want Coyote to know 
that the world was his creation. Then Silver-Fox said, ‘What shall we 
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do? Here is solid ground. I am going ashore, and am going to live here.” 
So they landed, and built a sweat-house and lived in it. They thought 
about making people; and after a time, they made little sticks of ser- 
vice-berry, and they thrust them all about into the roof of the house 
on the inside. And by and by all became people of different sorts, birds 
and animals and fish, all but the deer, and he was as the deer are to-day. 
And Pine- Marten was the chief of the people; and Eagle was the woman 
chief, for she was Pine-Marten’s sister. And this happened at I]a’texca- 
gewa. 

And people went out to hunt from the sweat-house. And they killed 
deer, and brought them home, and had plenty to eat. Arrows with pine- 
bark points were what they used then, it is said, for there was no ob- 
sidian. And Ground-Squirrel, of all the people, he only knew where 
obsidian could be found. So he went to steal it. To Medicine Lake he 
went, for there Obsidian-Old-Man lived, in a big sweat-house. And 
Ground-Squirrel went in, taking with him roots in a basket of tules. 
And he gave the old man some to eat; and he liked them so much, that 
he sent Ground-Squirrel out to get more. But while he was digging 
them Grizzly-Bear came, and said, “Sit down! Let me sit in your lap. 
Feed me those roots by handfuls.”” So Ground-Squirrel sat down, and 
fed Grizzly-Bear as he had asked, for he was afraid. Then Grizzly- 
Bear said, ‘‘ Obsidian-Old-Man’s mother cleaned roots for some one,’’ 
and went away. Ground-Squirrel went back to the sweat-house, but 
had few roots, for Grizzly-Bear had eaten so many. Then he gave them 
to the old man, and told him what the bear had said about him, and 
how he had robbed him of the roots. Then Obsidian-Old-Man was 
angry. ‘To-morrow we will go,” he said. Then they slept. In the morn- 
ing they ate breakfast early and went off, and the old man said that 
Ground-Squirrel should go and dig more roots, and that he would wait, 
and watch for Grizzly-Bear. So Ground-Squirrel went and dug; and 
when the basket was filled, Grizzly-Bear came, and said, “You have 
dug all these for me. Sit down!” So Ground-Squirrel sat down, and 
fed Grizzly-Bear roots by the handful. But Obsidian-Old-Man had 
come near. And Grizzly-Bear got up to fight, and he struck at the old 
man; but he turned his side to the blow, and Grizzly-Bear merely cut 
off a great slice of his own flesh. And he kept on fighting, till he was all 
cut to pieces, and fell dead. Then Ground-Squirrel and Obsidian-Old- 
Man went home to the sweat-house, and built a fire, and ate the roots, 
and were happy. Then the old man went to sleep. 

In the morning Obsidian-Old-Man woke up, and heard Ground- 
Squirrel groaning. He said, “I am sick. Iam bruised because that great 
fellow sat upon me. Really, I am sick.’”” Then Obsidian-Old-Man was 
sorry, but Ground-Squirrel was fooling the old man. After a while the 
old man said, “‘I will go and get wood. I’ll watch him, for perhaps he 
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is fooling me. These people are very clever.”? Then he went for wood; 
and he thought as he went, “‘I had better go back and look.” So he went 
back softly, and peeped in; but Ground-Squirrel lay there quiet, and 
groaned, and now and then he vomited up green substances. Then 
Obsidian-Old-Man thought, “He is really sick,’’ and he went off to get 
more wood; but Ground-Squirrel was really fooling, for he wanted to 
steal obsidian. When the old man had gotten far away, Ground-Squirrel 
got up, poured out the finished obsidian points, and pulled out a knife 
from the wall, did them up in a bundle, and ran off with them. When 
the old man came back, he carried a heavy load of wood; and as soon 
as he entered the sweat-house, he missed Ground-Squirrel. So he 
dropped the wood and ran after him. He almost caught him, when 
Ground-Squirrel ran into a hole, and, as he went, kicked the earth into 
the eyes of the old man, who dug fast, trying to catch him. Soon Ground- 
Squirrel ran out of the other end of the hole; and then the old man gave 
chase again, but again Ground-Squirrel darted into a hole; and after 
missing him again, Obsidian-Old-Man gave up, and went home. 
Ground-Squirrel crossed the river and left his load of arrow-points, 
and came back to the house and sat down in his seat. He and Cocoon 
slept together. Then his friend said, ‘Where have you been?” And 
Ground-Squirrel replied, “I went to get a knife and to get good arrow- 
points. We had none.” Then the people began to come back with deer. 
And when they cooked their meat, they put it on the fire in lumps; but 
Ground-Squirrel and Cocoon cut theirs in thin slices, and so cooked 
it nicely. And Weasel saw this, and they told him about how the knife 
had been secured. In the morning Ground-Squirrel went and brought 
back the bundle of points he had hidden, and handed it down through 
the smoke-hole to Wolf. Then he poured out the points on the ground, 
and distributed them to every one? and all day long people worked, 
tying them onto arrows. So they threw away all the old arrows with 
bark points; and when they went hunting, they killed many deer. 


2. THE MAKING OF DAYLIGHT (ACHOMAWI). 


In the beginning it was always dark. Darkness was a woman, who 
had two daughters, and came from the eastward to gamble with Wildcat. 
She reached Wildcat’s house at night, and after supper began to talk 
about gambling, saying, ‘‘I never came here before. I came to gamble.” 
The others present advised Wildcat to play: so all the preparations were 
made, and, sitting on either side of the fire, they began to play. Dark- 
ness bet her two daughters against all the people which Wildcat had. 
Darkness wanted Wildcat to bet her husband, Chicken-Hawk, but she 
did not wish to. Finally, on Coyote’s advice, she bet him as chief first. 
Then they began to play, Coyote helping to sing. He thought the game 
was going favorably, and that Wildcat would win the two girls, and 
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that he would get them for wives. But just as she almost won, Dark- 
ness beat her, and, taking Coyote, broke him in two and threw him 
outside. Darkness then threatened to “stay dark all the time’ unless 
Wildcat would bet her husband, as Darkness wanted him for a husband 
for her daughters. Wildcat refused, and bet other people in the house. 
All but three offered themselves to be bet. These were Rabbit, Weasel, 
and Caterpillar. Finally all were lost to Darkness but these; and then 
Caterpillar said, “‘ Bet me,”’ and he came near where Wildcat sat. They 
were gambling with a small slippery thing like ice, instead of the usual 
gambling-bone. Caterpillar began to sing, and to win. Pretty soon all 
but one of Darkness’ counters were gone, and she began to be afraid. 
She was afraid of the smooth gambling-stick. Caterpillar told her to 
sit still, as she was moving about nervously. Suddenly he slid the gam- 
bling-stick across at her, and, entering her body, it caused her to burst. 
Then Caterpillar took her body and threw it outside. 

The two girls were sitting there crying. One of them was going to 
gamble. She told Caterpillar to deal, but he refused. So she began, and 
won until Caterpillar had only one counter left. Then he began to win, 
and finally killed her just as he had her mother. He then threw her body 
outside. Only the youngest sister was left. Caterpillar told her not to 
cry, as he was not crying, although all his people were lost. They played 
and played, and, as before, Caterpillar killed her by the same trick. 
Then Caterpillar said, “In after time, people will say that I was the one 
who won my people back.” 

Still, however, it was dark. So Lizard set to work to try to make light. 
He went over to Big-Lizard’s house, and took a light with him. He told 
Big-Lizard all about what had happened, and told him that he and 
Caterpillar and Rabbit were the only ones left. Then Lizard put on his 
cap and began to dance. His cap was made of a grizzly-bear’s head. 
Rabbit was talking, singing, while Lizard was dancing near the house- 
post. By and by it began to grow light. Lizard made daylight come 
by dancing. Rabbit said, “That is what people will say; that is what 
people must say, ‘Daylight is coming.’” Lizard’s grandmother was 
sitting there, and she sang, “ Daylight is coming, daylight is coming!” 
Then she made a mistake, and sang about a man. Lizard was angry, 
and said, “You are always thinking about men.” His grandmother 
answered, ‘‘I meant to sing properly, but my teeth are all gone, and so 
I made a mistake.”’ Lizard then told Rabbit to go out and see where 
light was coming. He went up and looked, and, looking to the east, 
saw the dawn and heard the birds singing. He came back and said, 
“T did not see anything.” By and by he went up again, after Lizard 
had danced some more. This time daylight had come. All over the 
world people woke up, and made a noise. Then Lizard stopped dancing. 
He told people to open the doors, to build a fire and go out. It was 
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spring-time, and sunflowers were ripening. All the people came out and 
talked about Lizard’s having made the light. 


3. HAWK-MAN (ACHOMAWI). 


Sun had a wife, Shell-Woman. She said to her husband, ‘“‘ There are 
two chiefs living over there. Let our children go and marry them.” 
So Sun agreed; and Shell-Woman said, ‘‘ Now, go ye! There are many 
chiefs there. They have much to eat. Ye must go to Pine-Marten. He 
is the best.’ Then the sisters got ready, put in their pack-baskets of 
shell, salmon and acorn-bread and manzanita-berries for food, and 
came from the west hitherward, across the Fall River. As they came 
around the point of woods in the valley, Coyote was burning down a 
tree, and saw them. The youngest sister knew at once who he was, but 
the oldest fell in love at once. The youngest said, “‘Go on! Don’t stop! 
That is Coyote.”? Then Coyote said to himself, ‘‘I wish that she should 
not know who I am,” and ran ahead, calling for all kinds of fine cloth- 
ing to come to him. At once they were there, at his hand, and, putting 
them on, he disguised himself so that he looked different, covering up 
a dimple which he had. But when he again met the sisters, the youngest 
knew him again at once. She said, ‘Go on! Don’t stop! That is 
Coyote.” So they went on. ° 

By and by they saw smoke rising. ‘‘Some one lives there. Let us go 
and visit, and find out where to go.’ So they went, and found in the 
house Hawk-Man. He was a shaman, and lay with his back to the fire. 
“Where do you come from?” he said. “Where are you going?” — 
‘‘Our father and mother told us to go to Plat’thtau’ika,” said the oldest, 
‘to the Pine-Marten brothers, who defecate only dentalia. To them 
they told us to go.”” — “Ah!” said Hawk-Man, “I think they must have 
meant me. I am Hawk-Man, and I defecate only beads. I am a chief. 
I go out to hunt, and send my people out to hunt and get wood. What 
kind of a house did your father say this man lived in to whom you were 
going?” Then the oldest sister said, “At the house there is a post on 
which hangs a bear-hide, they told us.’”’ — “Yes,” said Hawk-Man, 
‘“‘T am the one they meant. The bear-hide hangs there. Wait a moment, 
I will prove to you that I am the one. Hold out your caps.’”’ Then they 
held out their caps, and he ran up and defecated in them. He defecated 
rattles into the caps. Then he said, “Close your eyes,’’ and they did so; 
and when they heard the rattling, they thought it was dentalia, And 
Hawk-Man said, “Let us go!” and they said, ‘‘ Yes.” 

They put on their packs and started. “Do ye go slowly. I will go 
on ahead.” So they went; and he hurried on, and reached there first. 
The post with the bear-hide was standing outside the door of the house 
opposite his, and so he quickly pulled it up and set it by his door. Then 
the sisters arrived, and saw the post and the hide, and went at once to 
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his house and took off their packs. Now, Hawk-Man had a wife; and 
he told her to go over and sit on the opposite side of the house, and not 
to call him husband, but son. And she promised. When the sisterscame 
in, Hawk-Man told them to sit in the wife’s place, and they did. Then 
people came, bringing deer, and piled it up, and sent a boy to Hawk- 
Man’s to call him. When the boy came, Hawk-Man made a noise with 
some dried grass, so that the sisters should not hear what the boy said. 
Then he told them that he had to go out to divide up the meat. “TI only 
took what I wanted for myself before, for I had no wife,” he said. ‘‘ Now 
I shall have to bring more.’”’ So he went out, and took a basket with 
him. Going over to where the people were, he sat down, and opened 
his mouth. As they ate their meat, they tossed the bones to him, and 
he swallowed them; while they joked him, saying, ‘Did you hear that 
some girls were coming to marry you?” Then they laughed. After they 
had finished, he went off, sat down behind the house, and sliced the flesh 
off of his thighs, and put it into the basket. He carried it back, and his 
wives cooked the meat ; and although it smelled and tasted very badly, yet 
they ate it, thinking it was deer. Then they went to sleep. In the morn- 
ing he went off, as he said, to hunt, but instead cut off more of his flesh, 
and put it and his entrails into the basket. In the evening when he got 
back, his wives again cooked the meat, and ate. Again the boy came 
and called him to come out, and, as before, he made a noise so that the 
women should not hear. He went out, and the people threw him bones, 
taunting him as they had the previous night. Meanwhile the youngest 
sister crawled softly after him, and saw what was going on, and came back 
and told her sister. ‘‘You always do what you want. You will not 
take advice. I know that the chief we were to marry lives opposite. 
This man we live with came on ahead of us, he took down the bear-hide, 
and brought it ove: here.”” Then Hawk-Man came in again with his 
basket of flesh, but they would not eat any. 

In the morning he went off to hunt again. Then the two sisters de- 
stroyed their children, dressed themselves up finely, took their baskets, 
and went out. They went across to the other house, and, going in, sat 
down by Pine-Marten’s side. By and by the people came in from the 
hunt, and brought deer. They skinned and cut it up, cooked it, and ate 
supper. Weasel, however, did not like it that these two women, Hawk- 
Man’s wives, should sit by his brother Pine-Marten. But Marten just 
sat there and said nothing, but smoked marrow all the time. Meanwhile 
Hawk-Man came back, and found that his wives had gone. He grew 
very angry, and at once put on his shaman’s ornaments, and began to 
dance, and to sing, ‘‘Két) kétja wi’nino, ketj ketja wi’nino.” At once 
it began to rain. Only Weasel noticed it and spoke of it. All night it 
poured. The water rose higher and higher till it ran in at the door. “Tell 
them to go back, these two women! That Hawk-Man will kill us, he 
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will drown us.”” But Pine-Marten said nothing until morning. Then 
he said, “I do not like this. Where is a brave man? I want him to go 
over and kill Hawk-Man.” So a man got up and went over, taking a 
knife and a shield. Meanwhile Hawk-Man was dancing harder and 
harder; and at every leap his head came up through the smoke-hole. 
The man crept nearer and nearer, and finally struck Hawk-Man and 
cut off his head. And at once the rain stopped, and the cloud cleared 
away, and the water sank. Then the people said to each other, “If a 
shaman is bad, we will kill him. That is how it shall be.”’ Then they 
went off to hunt. 


4. SEARCH FOR FIRE (ACHOMAWI). 


After Hawk had been killed, and the flood had subsided, people found 
that all fires were put out all over the world. Nothing could be cooked, 
but for a time people did not trouble about it. Then after a few days 
they began to talk about it, and sent Owl to Mount Shasta to look all 
over the world and see if he could find any trace of fire. Owl took a 
feather blanket and went. Lizard watched him go, and told the people 
how he was getting on. After a while, when Owl did not come back, 
people thought he was dead. But Lizard said, “Sh! I can still see him.” 
Owl got to the top at last, very tired, and wet with sweat. Lizard saw 
him look all about. He looked west twice, and there saw smoke coming 
from a sweat-house. After a while Owl came down from the mountain, 
and, coming back, told people what he had seen. 

Next morning all got ready and went off to the west, to where the 
smoke had been seen. Every one had a cedar-bark torch. Dog had 
some punk hidden in his ear. Late in the evening they arrived at the 
house, and asked to be allowed to warm their hands. Dog held his 
ear down, and fire caught in the punk. Then every one thrust their 
torches into the fire, and ran. The people in the house were angry, and 
struck at them as they ran off. Coyote’s fire gave out first, then an- 
other’s and another’s, until finally all were out except that which Dog 
had in his ears. The people who owned fire had made it rain, and this 
put out the people’s torches. No one knew that Dog had fire. They got 
home and were much troubled, for they thought the fire had all been lost. 
Dog was laughing, and said, “I am sweating.’ Coyote got angry at this, 
and said, “Hit him! Knock him out!” Then Dog said to Fox, “Look in 
my ear.” When he did so, he saw the fire. He took out the punk, made 
fire from it, and so people got fire again. 


5. LOON-WOMAN (ACHOMAWI). 
Loon-Woman wanted a husband. She wished to marry Wildcat. 
He was a treasure, something that was kept in a sack hung up in the 
house, and no one ever touched it or saw him. So she asked the people 
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to take down the sack, but they were afraid. Then Pine-Marten, who 
was the chief, said, “Take it down;” and they did so, and gave Wild- 
cat to her. So Wildcat and Loon-Woman went away together toward 
the sunset; and when night came, they stopped and camped. Early 
in the morning Wildcat, being weary, rose from his bed while Loon- 
Woman still slept, and went back to where his people lived. Then they 
took him and put him back in the sack, and tied it up, and put it under 
the roof where it had been before. 

By and by Loon-Woman awoke, and missed her husband, and was 
angry. She rolled about on the ground, crying, ‘‘Oh, oh!” and as she 
did so, fire burst out from beneath her; and as it blazed, it cried, “‘Tup, 
tup, tup!” Then the ground burst open, and there was a great canyon 
there. Loon-Woman walked about, saying all the time, ‘‘Oho, oho, 
oho!” and always the fire blazed up, and all the earth was burned. The 
rocks cracked and split, and the ground turned red. 

The people in the house where Wildcat was began to be afraid as 
Loon-Woman came nearer; and they sat about, hanging their heads. 
Then Cocoon-Man spoke, and said, ‘‘Why do you sit hanging your 
heads? Why don’t you kill her? A little while ago you killed Hawk- 
Man when he tried to drown you. You are strong only in talk.” Then 
the people and the chief thought what they could do. The Mice brothers 
took rye-grass and spliced it together, and shot it with an arrow into 
the sky, so that the rye-grass cord hung down to the earth, and came 
in through the smoke-hole. Then all the people began to climb up away 
from the earth. Coyote was snuffling “Hs, hs, hs!’ for he was sorry 
to leave his daughter Loon-Woman behind. And as he climbed he 
looked down, and the rope broke just as he was almost up to the sky; 
and all the people fell back to the earth, falling into the midst of the 
blazing house which they had escaped from. Loon-Woman saw them 
fall, and hurried to make a net, that she might catch their hearts as they 
burst. One by one the hearts flew out ; and Loon-Woman caught them, 
and threaded them on a cord, and put them about her neck for a neck- 
lace. Some of the hearts she did not keep, however, but gave them to 
Silver-Fox. Then she ran away, and travelled all over the world. Her 
sister, Eagle-Woman, searched everywhere for her, for she wanted to 
get the hearts, that she might restore the people to life. As she sought, 
she kicked up the earth, and so the mountains were made. Finally she 
secured the hearts,! and brought them back to where the house had 
been. She rebuilt the house, and then put the hearts in water, in the 


1 How this came about is not stated. The latter portion, as well as much of the tale, 
is very incomplete, and obviously abbreviated. It is said that up to the end of this story, 
all the events of creation move in an orderly manner in one connected series. After the 
animals, however, had been dispersed in this way, there is no longer any definite series, 
and the many stories told of their subsequent doings are without sequence. 
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river; and at daybreak they came to life, and the people came trooping 
back into the house. Then Silver-Fox named them, and told them to 
go away and spread all over the world, and said where each was to live. 
And to every one he gave his cry, and he painted them with their colors, 
and they went away, some in one direction, some in another. 


6. THE LOST BROTHER (ACHOMAWI). 


Fisher and his brother Weasel were living together. One day Lizard 
stole Weasel, and carried him off, and Fisher hunted in vain for him. 
As he went about searching, he kicked up the earth, and so made the 
mountains. One day some Mice came to Fisher’s house as he lay asleep. 
They came to get some meat from a deer he had killed. They cried and 
talked at the same time, throwing dust in their eyes for grief. Fisher 
gave the Mice some meat, and told them how his brother had been stolen 
by Lizard while gathering wood. The Mice said that they thought he 
could find his brother again somehow. Then Fisher asked them to 
help, to go and ask Sun where he was. He promised to give them 
feathers and beads and paint to give Sun. The Mice agreed to go, and, 
taking a long cord, tied it to an arrow and shot it up to the sky, where 
it stuck firmly. Fisher then gave them the gifts he had promised, told 
them to ask Sun if he had seen where Weasel was, for he could see all 
over the world. If Sun did not answer at first, they were not to be dis- 
couraged, but to go on ahead of him along the road he travelled in the 
sky, and ask him again. 

The Mice started, and climbed up to the sky, to the road on which 
Sun travelled. He came along, carrying his daughter on his back in a 
basket. The Mice asked him to stop, said that they had come to see 
him, and had brought presents from Fisher, who wished to know where 
his brother had been taken to. Sun did not answer, but walked steadily 
on. So the Mice ran ahead and asked again, and then Sun stopped. 
He said he could not see Weasel, but that a man lived far away at Baiwa, 
that he had no children, yet he could see him with a little white boy, 
which might be Weasel. The Mice said that they were sure it was, and 
gave the gifts to Sun, after which they came back down the rope to 
Fisher’s house. 

The Mice told Fisher all that they had done, and said that Sun had 
said that Lizard had a small boy with him, who might be Weasel. 
Fisher thanked them, and sent them away. He felt happy, for he knew 
where his brother was. He built a fire, took out his arrows and dried 
them, and in the morning started off to where Lizard lived. Lizard went 
out to catch ducks; and when he left, he told Weasel to stay behind in 
the house and watch his bow and arrows. As Fisher came near, he 
caused trees to grow in front of him to conceal his approach. Weasel 
had gone out to get some wood, and saw his brother. He was glad to 
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find him; and they talked together, and decided how to escape. Weasel 
made a great fire in the house, and then took Lizard’s bow and arrows 
and threw them in, then joined Fisher, and the two ran off. Lizard was 
looking back, and saw the big fire in his house, and came back in a 
hurry to see what was the trouble. He found his weapons burned, all 
but a few arrows. These he took, and started after the two brothers. 
They and Lizard travelled very fast, as they snapped themselves from 
one mountain-top to another by means of an arrow-flaker. Fisher 
tried to escape, but Lizard always got in front of him. So at last they 
fought. Fisher put Weasel in his quiver and fought as hard as he could, 
but by and by got very tired. Every now and then Weasel would pop 
his head out and say, ‘“‘He nearly hit you then! Be careful, brother!”’ 
Toward sundown Fisher was very tired, and looked to see where Bluejay 
was. He was out stalking deer with a deer-head on as disguise, and, see- 
ing deer, he was creeping up on them, and did not see the conflict. The 
deer were startled by it, however, and ran; and Bluejay, looking up, saw 
Fisher retreating backwards toward him. Bluejay was an older brother 
of Fisher’s, and came to his aid, and succeeded in hitting Lizard in the 
belly, when he burst in two and was killed. Then Fisher stood up, and 
wiped the sweat from him, and went home with Bluejay and Weasel. 


4. BLUEJAY AND LIZARD AND THE GRIZZLY-BEARS (ACHOMAWI). 


Some Grizzly-Bears lived in a sweat-house near where Bluejay and 
Lizard lived. These latter had all kinds of food stored in bags of tule. 
The Grizzly-Bears had only acorns, and used to have to go to the other 
house to get salmon and meat. A Grizzly-Bear went over at sundown 
and sat down, saying, “I was sent over for scraps;” then Bluejay would 
say, “All right, get out some salmon,” and Lizard would give Grizzly- 
Bear a large pile of it. When he got back home, the others would say, 
“They always give us a lot.” In the morning another Grizzly went, 
and came back with a huge basket of pine-nuts; and in the evening then 
another would go, to get a lot of sunflower-seeds. In this way Bluejay 
and Lizard gave away all the food they had, and began to get hungry. 
Lizard, however, had been afraid that this would happen, so he had 
hidden ten salmon under his pillow while Bluejay had gone after wood 
one day. When all the rest of the food was gone, Lizard produced this 
reserve supply, and the two lived on this for a time. The Grizzly-Bears 
had saved much of the food they had begged, and feasted while the 
others were starving. The Grizzly-Bears hoped the others would die. 

Bluejay soon got very weak, but Lizard was still able to get about. 
One day Lizard covered up the coals with ashes in their house, closed 
the smoke-hole, and, taking his knife, crept over to the house where the 
Grizzly-Bears were, all asleep. Lizard looked in and saw all the food 
they had there in storage. Then he went into the house, picked out the 
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largest Grizzly-Bear, crawled into his anus, and cut out his heart. He 
brought the heart out, then skinned the body of the bear, the others 
meanwhile sleeping on. Lizard baked the liver quickly in the ashes, 
and ate it, then, leaning a pole up against the door, he walked on this, 
so that the Grizzly-Bears could not see his tracks. He took all the 
Grizzly-Bear meat home with him, and one basket of acorns. He found 
Bluejay almost dead; but he cooked some meat, and gave him some, 
and, after getting a little stronger, he was able to eat a great deal; and 
the two ate nearly all night. 

In the morning the Grizzly-Bears woke up, and missed one of their 
number, but thought he had merely gone out of the house for a time. 
So they were not worried, but built a fire and sweated. Lizard and Blue- 
jay kept quiet in their house, and did not move out. Every night Lizard 
did the same thing, killing one of the Bears until he had killed four of 
them, — two on each side of the door as they slept. The Grizzly-Bears 
did not suspect what the trouble was, for they thought both Lizard and 
Bluejay were dead. Thus Lizard and Bluejay lived through the winter. 


8. SILVER-FOX AND COYOTE (ACHOMAWI). 


Silver-Fox and Coyote lived together. Silver-Fox gathered some ser- 
vice-berry sticks, and whittled them down nicely, working all night. 
The shavings were to be made into common people; the finished sticks, 
into the best kind of people. About sunset the next day he was ready 
to make them alive. They turned into people; and Silver-Fox sent them 
away, some in one direction, some in another. Then he and Coyote had 
a big feast. Coyote wanted to imitate the deed, and so copied everything 
he had seen Silver-Fox do. Just as before, the sticks and the shavings 
became people just about sunset. As soon as this happened, Coyote ran 
after some of the women, and after a chase caught them; but as soon 
as he touched them, they turned back into sticks and shavings. 


9. THE MOLE AND THE SUN (ACHOMAWI). 


Once the Sun fell down from the sky just about sunrise. Mole caught 
it, and held it up until people got there and helped him to shove it back. 
The Sun had meant to roll along on the ground instead of in the sky. 
It was from holding up the Sun that Mole’s hands are bent so far back. 


10. COYOTE AND CLOUD (ACHOMAWI). 


Coyote and Cloud ran a race. Cloud bet storm, and Coyote clear 
weather. They started far away to the south, and for a while Coyote 
was in the lead. Then Cloud made fruits of all kinds to grow in front 
of Coyote; and he, looking back and seeing Cloud far behind, stopped 
to eat. In this way Cloud caught up and won. This is why we have 
storms in winter-time. 
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II, CREATION MYTH (ATSUGEWI). 


In the beginning there was nothing but water. Coyote and Silver- 
Fox lived above in the sky, where there was a world like this one. Silver- 
Fox was anxious to make things, but Coyote was opposed to the plan. 
Finally Silver-Fox got tired of Coyote’s opposition, and sent him off 
one day to get wood. While he was gone, Silver-Fox took an arrow- 
flaker and made a hole through the upper world, and looked down on 
the sea below. When Coyote came back, Silver-Fox did not tell him 
about the hole he had made. Next day he sent Coyote off again for 
wood; and in his absence Silver-Fox thrust down the arrow-flaker, and 
found that it reached to the water, and down to the bottom even. So 
he descended; and as he came near the surface of the water, he made a 
small round island, on which he stayed. When Coyote returned, he could 
not find Silver-Fox, and, after hunting for a long time, began to feel 
remorse. Finally he found the hole, and peeped through, seeing Silver- 
Fox far below on the island. He called down that he was sorry he had 
acted as he had, and asked how to get down. Receiving no reply, he 
said that Silver-Fox ought not to treat him this way; and after a while 
the latter put up the arrow-flaker, and Coyote came down. 

The island was very small, and there was not room enough for Coyote 
to stretch out. For some time they slept, and when they woke were very 
hungry, as there was no food to be had. For five days things continued 
thus, Silver-Fox finally giving Coyote some sunflower-seeds. This 
pleased him much, and he asked where they came from, but received 
no answer. After five days more, Silver-Fox made the island a little 
larger, so that Coyote could have room to stretch out. At last he could 
be comfortable, and went fast asleep. At once Silver-Fox got up, dressed 
himself up finely, and smoked awhile, and then made a big sweat-house. 
When it was all done, he woke Coyote, and the latter was much surprised 
to find the house there. Silver-Fox then told Coyote to sweep out the 
house, spread grass down on the floor, and go to sleep again. He did 
so, and then Silver-Fox dressed up again, putting on a finely-beaded (?) 
shirt and leggings, and sang and smoked some more. Then, going out- 
side, he pushed with his foot, and stretched the earth out iy all directions, 
first to the east, then to the north, then to the west, and last to the south. 
For five nights he repeated this performance, until the world became 
as large as it is to-day. Each day Silver-Fox told Coyote to run around 
the edge, and see how large it was getting. At first he was able to do this 
very quickly; but after the last time he grew old and gray before he got 
back. Then Silver-Fox made trees and springs, and fixed the world up 
nicely. He also made all kinds of animals merely by thinking them. 
These animals, however, were like people. 

When the world was all made, Coyote asked what they were going 
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to have for food, but Silver-Fox did not reply. Coyote then said that he 
thought there ought to be ten moons of winter in the year, to which 
Silver-Fox replied that there would not be enough food for so long a 
winter. Coyote declared it would be better not to have much food, that 
people could make soup out of dirt. To this he received no answer. Sil- 
ver-Fox then said that it was not. right that there should be ten moons, 
that two were enough, and that people could then eat sunflower-seeds, 
roots, and berries. Coyote repeated what he had said before, and they 
argued about it for a long time. Finally Silver-Fox said, ‘“ You talk too 
much! I’m going to make four moons for the whole year. I won’t talk 
about it any more. There are going to be two moons of winter, and one 
of spring, and one of autumn. That’s enough.” Then Silver-Fox said, 
“‘When people get married, they will have children by taking a denta- 
lium-shell and putting it between them, or a disk-bead: the one will 
make a boy, the other a girl.” Coyote replied, ‘Hm! That’s not the 
right way. It will be better for people to get married: they will not be 
satisfied any other way. People must live as man and wife: they ought 
not to do as you said.” Silver-Fox did not want to argue the matter ; and 
finally, after repeating what he said before, he yielded to Coyote, and 
said, ‘“‘Let it be as you say.” 

Silver-Fox then went out to get some pine-nuts. He climbed a tree 
and shook the branches, and the nuts fell down already shelled and 
ready to eat. He filled a basket with them, and brought them in. Coyote 
had gone to get wood; and when he got back, Silver-Fox divided the 
pine-nuts, and gave him half. Silver-Fox ate only part of his, and put 
the rest away; but Coyote ate nearly all night, going out and defecating, 
and then returning and eating more, until he had finished them. Next 
morning Silver-Fox went out and looked for pines having large “ witch- 
brooms” on them. When he found one, he would set fire to it, then walk 
away looking constantly on the ground, and a grouse would straightway 
fall out of the tree. Then he placed them in a basket, and brought them 
back to the house. Coyote wanted to begin eating at once, and helped 
him in with his load. As before, Coyote ate all his share up, whereas 
Silver-Fox kept most of his. 

Next day Coyote asked Silver-Fox how he got his pine-nuts. He told 
him to go to a tree, scrape the brush away, climb up, and then shake 
the boughs with his foot. Coyote thought he could do this, so went out 
to try. He was successful, but, on coming down, ate up all the nuts. 
Then he went to another tree and attempted to repeat the process; but 
this time no nuts fell, and Coyote himself lost his footing, and was badly 
hurt by the fall. He came back to the house with his neck bent to one 
side, and in great pain. Silver-Fox knew all that had been going on, 
but said nothing. After a while Coyote told him what had happened. 

The next day Coyote asked how the grouse had been secured, and 
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Silver-Fox told him to set fire to the tree, and then sit with his back to 
the trunk, and not look up. So Coyote went off to get grouse. He was 
successful in his attempt, but opened his eyes and looked up, and saw 
the grouse falling. When he had picked them all up, he cooked and ate 
them on the spot, and then went to another tree to repeat the process. 
This time, however, it was burning branches that fell, and they hit him 
and burned him badly. So he ran away back to the house, crying. 
Silver-Fox gave him some of his food, however. 

In the morning Silver-Fox went out, and, going up to a cedar-tree, 
pulled off the boughs, which became a sort of camas (?),. He brought 
back a great load of these; and when he got back, as before, Coyote ate 
all his share at once. He then asked how to get them, and was told to 
make a long hook and pull the limbs off, but to keep his eyes shut all 
the time. As in the other cases, Coyote was very successful the first time, 
and ate all the roots up. When he tried to repeat the plan, however, only 
big limbs came down, and hit him on the head. 

By and by Silver-Fox went rabbit-hunting. He built a brush fence, 
and drove the rabbits into it, where they all piled up. Then he killed 
them with a club, and carried them to the house. Just as before, Coyote 
ate up all his share at once. Silver-Fox could not prevent Coyote from 
eating up all there was in the house, except by not letting him know 
when he was eating. He would put pine-nuts in a milkweed-stem, and 
pretend to be making cord, whereas in reality he was eating the nuts. 
Coyote soon suspected, and asked Silver-Fox to let him help make 
string. He agreed, but gave Coyote the stems without any nuts in them. 
Next night Coyote pretended to sleep, and so caught Silver-Fox putting 
the nuts in the stems. He jumped up and seized Silver-Fox; but the 
latter swallowed quickly, and when he opened his mouth there were 
no nuts there. He told Coyote that before people ate nuts, they would 
put them in a basket, and Coyote believed him. Silver-Fox then went 
out to get more milkweed, as he said; and while he was gone, Coyote 
took a large stone and struck the roof-beams, trying to find where Silver- 
Fox had hidden the nuts. Finally he found the right one, and the nuts 
began to pour down. He called out, “Stop! That is enough. Iama 
chief! That is enough.” But the nuts kept falling, and by and by there 
was a huge pile there. Then Coyote said, “Let big baskets come!” and 
they were there; and he gathered up the nuts, and put them in the bas- 
kets, and then ate and ate all the nuts he could. Then he brought in 
some wood, and was going to say that the nuts fell down when he threw 
in the wood, as he had hit the beam by accident. Just then Silver-Fox 
came in with a lot of milkweed, and began to make string. Coyote told 
him his story, and said that he had been scared when the nuts began 
to fall, that it was not right to put them in the roof-beams, but in baskets 
as he had now done. Silver-Fox, however, did not reply, until he said, 
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“Vou eat on that side of the house, and I will eat on this.”” Then he 
went on making string; while Coyote, after eating all he could, went to 
sleep. 

When he had finished making string, Silver-Fox got up softly, and 
measured Coyote’s nose. Then he sat down and began to make a net. 
He had to measure again pretty soon; and then Coyote woke up, and 
asked what was the trouble. Silver-Fox said that he was only blowing 
ashes off Coyote’s face, so he went to-sleep again. Coyote woke up 
again later, and asked Silver-Fox what he was doing; and he said that 
he was making a net to catch rabbits in, so Coyote went to sleep once 
more. Finally the net was complete, and then Silver-Fox told Coyote 
to eat breakfast, to eat a big breakfast, and then they would go out and 
get rabbits. They started out, Silver-Fox carrying a big club. Coyote 
asked why he took so large a one, but Silver-Fox said that it was the 
right size. By and by Silver-Fox set up the net, and showed Coyote 
where it was. Then Silver-Fox said, ‘‘Now you run off. When you get 
a little distance away, shut your eyes, and run as fast as you can.” 
Coyote said that he would do so, and started off; and then quickly 
Silver-Fox took up the net, and put it where Coyote would run into it. 
Pretty soon Coyote came in sight, driving the rabbits slowly ; and when 
he got only a little ways off, he shut his eyes, and ran as fast as he could. 
He ran squarely into the net, and this drew up; and Silver-Fox then 
rushed up and struck him with the club. Coyote cried out, “You are 
hitting me!” and Silver-Fox said, ‘Yes, don’t mind that.” He kept 
on hitting him until he had killed him. Then he went back to the house, 
and started off over the world; and wherever Coyote had urinated, 
Silver-Fox scraped up the ground and smoothed it over nicely. He went 
everywhere thus, and thought he had fixed every place. There was one, 
however, on a little island in a lake, that he overlooked. This lake lay 
far off to the northeast. Then Silver-Fox came back to the house and 
went to sleep. At dawn he got up, went up and looked out of the house, 
and listened. For a while he heard nothing, but then he heard faintly 
Coyote howling far away. He then knew he had missed one place, and 
felt very sad. He sat down and thought, but did not know what to do. 
Coyote was too smart for him, he thought. Finally he heard the howling 
coming closer. Then he thought of a plan. He made a lot of manzanita, 
wild cherries, plums, etc., grow along the road that Coyote was follow- 
ing. Coyote was very angry, and wanted to kill Silver-Fox. He came 
to the manzanita, and Silver-Fox thought he would delay him thus; but 
Coyote only took one berry, and continued on his way. He came to 
the plums; and of these Coyote ate largely, as he thought he could fight 
better if he was not hungry. As he ate, he forgot about his anger. Then 
he started on again. Silver-Fox was afraid, however, and pretended to 
be very sick when Coyote got back. Coyote told him he had better eat 
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some plums, that they were very good, and that it was useless to lie still 
all day. Finally Silver-Fox got up and ate some, and so Coyote forgot 
all about his revenge. | | 

Coyote said next day that he was going out to pick fruit. He went, 
and picked plums and cherries and manzanita, and brought them back, 
saying that there was plenty of food. Silver-Fox told him to go and get 
some wood; and then he went out and caught some rabbits, and they 
cooked and ate them, and lived without quarrelling any more. 


12. FLINT-MAN, THE SEARCH FOR FIRE, AND LOON WOMAN (ASTUGEWI). 


At one time people had no flint for their arrows. They used bark for 
arrow-points, and it did not work well. One day Ground-Squirrel 
determined to get flint from Flint-Man, who owned it. So he stole away 
while every one else was out hunting. He got to the house where Flint- 
Man lived, and went in. He said he was hungry, and Flint-Man gave 
him pounded flint to eat. He ate much of it, and then lay down to sleep. 
The pounded flint he had eaten made Squirrel sick, and he defecated 
blood. Flint-Man saw this, and thought, “‘ Well, he will die.” He came 
over and looked at Squirrel, and thought he was dead: so he left him, 


and went out. As soon as he was gone, Squirrel jumped up, for he had 


been shamming. He took a lot of flints, made them up in a bundle, 
and ran away. Flint-Man soon saw him, and gave chase. He nearly 
caught up with him, when Squirrel threw the flints into a hole in the 
ground, and jumped in after them. Flint-Man came up and jumped 
in after him; but Squirrel was out at the other end, and away before 
he could reach him. Flint-Man gave chase again; but, as before, Squir- 
rel jumped into a hole and got away. Then Squirrel travelled far under 
ground; but when he came up, Flint-Man saw him, and continued to 
chase. Five times Squirrel thus eluded his pursuer; and then the latter 
gave up, and went back. Squirrel, however, kept on under ground. 

When he got back to the house, he hid the flints in the bushes, all but 
one, a knife, which he tied to a string, and hung round his neck, so that 
it was on his back behind, where no one could see it. He went in and 
sat down, but the others had not got back from the hunt. By and by 
they returned, and brought meat. They gave some to Squirrel, who 
secretly cut it up with his knife. They saw this, and asked what he was 
doing, but he wouldn’t tell them. Next day he went out and took all 
the flints he had brought. He took them to the house, and gave them 
to the people, giving one to each. “With these,” he said, “you can kill 
deer better, and can cut up the meat.” Then all day the people sat there 
and chipped their flints, making arrow-points. And next day they all 
went out to hunt, and with the new points they killed great quantities 
of deer, — so many that there were five deer apiece when they divided 
up the lot. 
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After this one day Dog went to get fire, for people until then had eaten 
their food raw. He travelled far to the west, to where Fire-Woman 
lived, for she owned all the fire. He climbed up on the roof of her house, 
and lay quietly near the smoke-hole. The sparks came out in crowds; 
and Dog held his ear over the opening, and caught a spark in it, and so 
in the other ear as well. He had put a little dry tinder in his ears before 
starting. Then he ran home. The fire in Fire-Woman’s house began 
to die down; and she said then, ‘‘ Let the fire Dog carries go out.”” Then 
Bluejay said, “Qas!” and it began to rain. Dog held his head on one 
side to keep the rain out of his ear, and ran as fast as he could. When 
he reached the top of the hill just west of Burney Valley, it stopped rain- 
ing. He got back to the house about sunset, as the people were eating 
supper. They gave him some, but he did not tell them what he had done. 
Next morning Dog got up, went to the centre of the sweat-house, and 
held his ear down to the ground, and took out the plug he had put in, 
and the coals fell out. People could cook their food now. So they roasted 
some meat, and said, “That tastes good.” Then they went out hunting. 

Next night Wildcat had a bad dream, and went out to the little 
house near by, where the two sisters of all the people in the big house 
slept. These two women were Eagle and Loon. Wildcat crawled in and 
slept there, but did not touch the women. In the morning Loon went 
out, got some pitch and smeared it on herself, so that she might know 
who it was who had come in the night. Next night Wildcat went again 
to his sisters’ hut, and this time had connection with Loon; and in the 
morning when he left, some of his fur was left sticking to the pitch. He 
came back to the house, and lay down so that no one could see where 
the hair had been pulled off. He pretended to be asleep. Loon 
found who had come to her in the night, and was angry. She went out- 
doors, and said, ‘“‘ Bring me a bundle of bark to carry fire in,” and at once 
the fire blazed up all around the sweat-house. Every time she said this, 
a great flame shot up in front of the door. The people inside grew afraid 
at this, and Coyote said, ‘Who has done this to our sister?’”? Then he 
turned to Wildcat and said, ‘‘ You had better go off with her, or she will 
burn us all up.” Wildcat did not want to move; but they rolled him over 
and saw where his fur had been pulled out. Then everybody said, “‘ You 
did it!” Then Butterfly got up, removed Wildcat’s membrum and put 
@ small one in its place, and sent Wildcat out, telling him to return as 
soon as possible. Loon was very anxious to make Wildcat her husband 
at once, and so made night come on quickly. They camped then; but, 
in spite of his endeavors, Wildcat could not satisfy Loon. Early in the 
morning, while Loon was asleep, Wildcat got up, took a log of wood, 
laid it beside her, and ran away. 

As soon as Wildcat had left, Spider began to make a net, and had 
finished it by the time Wildcat returned. Coyote got in first, and then 
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all the others, after which Spider drew them all up into the sky, except 
Eagle, who flew away. Loon by and by waked up, and, discovering the 
cheat, ran back to the sweat-house, sending fire ahead of her to burn 
every one up. She saw all the people, her brothers, going up in the net, 
and called out, ‘‘Why do you leave me? You had better take me back!” 
Now, Coyote, to whom she spoke, was her father; and he felt sorry for 
her, and wanted to see her: so he made a tiny hole in the bottom of the 
net to peek through, and immediately it burst, and all fell down into the 
blazing house. Loon was watching, and at once made a seed-beater 
out of some twigs; and when pretty soon Coyote’s heart popped in the 
fire and shot up into the air, she let it go, but caught the next one; and 
so on, catching all, as she thought. She strung them on a string. One 
heart popped out, that she missed; that was Wood-Worm’s, and it fell 
far over toward Shasta; another popped, and was missed, and this was 
Butterfly, and it fell far to the east. Blue-Stone was also missed. Mean- 
while Eagle was not burned, for she was flying about, weeping. Up to 
this time the world had been flat; but as Eagle went about, she made 
the mountains. 

Loon took all the hearts she had strung, and put them about her neck 
as a necklace, and then went to one lake after another, till finally she 
came to one at the head of Butte Creek, and there she stayed. Meanwhile 
Eagle went all over the world making mountains, and looking for the 
hearts that had escaped. For a small hill she would throw up the earth 
once; but for a large mountain, three times. By and by she reached the 
country toward the north. Here two women had gone out to get wood. 
They came to a deer-lick, which was formed from the tears of one of the 
hearts, that belonging to Wood-Worm. The two girls were Beads, and 
they heard the sound of weeping, and at last found the heart. After 
much difficulty, they dug out the heart, which then became just like a 
person, and learned from him all about the way he had come to be there. 
Then Wood-Worm married the two Bead girls. Eagle came along this 
way, wearing pitch in mourning for her brothers; and when she found 
her brother Wood-Worm here, she returned to near the head of Butte 
Creek. Here lived two boys (some sort of small brown water-birds), 
and she asked them if they had seen Loon. They said that sometimes 
they had seen her on the lake, and had heard her cry. They said she 
had a necklace about her neck, and that she looked at herself all the time 
in the water. Eagle asked them if they could kill Loon, and they said 
they thought they could if they had arrow-points of deer-bone. One 
wanted bone from deer killed at a time when their hair was turning red, 
the other when they dropped their antlers. So Eagle went off to get the 
bones. She brought them; and the two men then took their arrows, and 
went out in a tule boat before dawn. They hid in the tule swamp near 
the edge of the lake. The younger said, “I’ll shoot first.” The elder 
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then said, “‘ No, Ill shoot first, for you might miss.’ They finally agreed 
that both should shoot at once. 

At dawn Loon appeared, and the two shot, and she dove immedi- 
ately. They watched, and by and by Loon came up, dead. So they took 
her back to Eagle, who took off the string of hearts around Loon’s neck ; 
then she skinned the loon and stuffed it, and said that loons must cry 
and laugh in spring-time. Eagle then hunted about all over the world, 
till she found the other two hearts, those of Butterfly and of Blue-Stone, 
and then came back with them all to the sweat-house, which she rebuilt. 
This was near Pitville. She then took pine-boughs and fixed up the 
inside of the house nicely, and laid the hearts in the water in the river 
near by. Then she went into the house, and, lying face downwards, slept. 
In the early dawn all the hearts came to life again, and all came trooping 
into the house. She lay quietly, without looking, until she had counted 
them all. Then she got up, and they all went on living as before. 
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AH-JIH-LEE-HAH-NEH, A NAVAJO LEGEND. 
BY GEORGE H. PEPPER. 
(Told by Tom Logan at Ganado, Arizona, on September 20, 1904.) 


Ats6’/sI BaGa’NI lived by himself. He was very poor and had no 
friends. When he had nothing to eat, he would go out to hunt birds, — 
the prairie-larks, Ja’dé Gto’e, which travel in pairs. These he would 
kill, that he might have food. When he had taken the larks to his home, 
he would pluck all of the feathers and down from them. He then pro- 
cured small twigs of the grease-wood, and roasted the bodies before the 
fire in his feather hogan. These birds were his only food. 

One day supernatural beings appeared to Atsd’si Baga’ni. One 
of them was Hastse Yalti, the other the Sun. They told him that 
there were two maidens who did not want to marry. They talked with 
him for some time, and told him that they wanted him to make a journey 
to the town where the virgins lived, and endeavor to entice them from 
their home. The gods said that they would prepare him for the journey, 
and give him full instructions concerning his actions both on the trip 
and when he reached the town. They would first transform him into 
the form of a butterfly, and give him four skins of different kinds of 
birds, as he would have to pass through the towns where the birds lived, 
and would therefore have use for them. When he reached the homes or 
the village of a certain kind of bird (people), he was to put on the skin 
corresponding to those worn by the birds that he met. He was to follow 
this course in every town that he approached until he reached the home 
of the virgins, which was called Togehwi’ts!6, a place southwest of 
Ganado, Ariz., which means “to make a line toward a river.”” The 
house itself was called Ktnna’halkai, which means “a white house in 
an inclosure.”” The gods told him that the birds living in the various 
towns near the home of the virgins were really guardians of the maidens, 
and acted as spies. When they saw a stranger travelling toward the 
town, they would immediately report to the chief men of the place, in 
order that they might guard the maidens more closely. 

Ats0’si Baga’ni made serious objections to the plans of the gods. 
He said that he was poor, devoid of the charms that would captivate 
beautiful young virgins such as these, and finally said that he was 
unworthy to make their acquaintance. The gods insisted four times, 
and the fourth time he accepted. When he decided to undertake the 
journey, the gods repeated their instructions concerning the power 
with which they would imbue him. After changing from a butterfly into 
the form of the first bird, he was to use his disguise until he reached the 
next town. There he was to change and put on the second bird-coat, 
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and, as he reached the other villages, the third and fourth coats. After 
passing the four bird towns, he was to render himself invisible ; and from 
that point a rainbow would start whose opposite end rested upon the 
roof of the house in which the virgins dwelt. ‘‘ Render yourself invisible,” 
said the gods, “‘and travel over this rainbow-road, and you will reach 
the opening in the reof which leads to the room in which the virgins are 
imprisoned.” 

Ats0’si Baga’ni started on his journey in the disguise of a butterfly, 
and did as he was told. As he approached the bird villages, he put on 
the appropriate feather coat and became a bird. He passed through 
all of the bird villages without causing suspicion, reached and crossed 
safely over the rainbow, and finally found himself on the roof of the 
house whereon the rainbow rested. Here he assumed the form of a 
butterfly. Through the opening in the roof a ladder protruded. To this 
the butterfly flew. When he reached this point, he acted as though he 
had just emerged from the cocoon. He held his wings in a drooping 
position, and crawled and endeavored to fly, but could not. He half 
fluttered, half fell to the bottom of the ladder. It was now the time 
when the sun was in the centre of the sky. In falling he dropped into the 
shade. The virgins saw him when he first appeared on the edge of the 
opening in the roof. They were working on blankets at the time, but, as 
soon as they saw him, stopped and wondered at his beauty. The elder 
one said, “What a beautiful butterfly I see!’”” They watched it, and, 
when it fell upon the floor, the elder sister said to the younger one, “‘ Go 
catch it, and let us see what it is!” —The younger sister was of a cautious 
and rather suspicious nature, and said that she feared that it might be 
some being that had been turned into a butterfly, and that it would 
work to their undoing. The elder replied that there was no danger, as 
it must surely be a real butterfly. She urged the younger one to catch 
it. The sister did not care to, and objected four times. The last time 
the elder sister called the younger one’s attention to the fine designs or 
patterns that adorned its wings. She insisted that they should catch the 
wonderfully colored animal, so that they could examine the paintings 
on its wings and utilize them in beautifying their blankets. The younger 
sister then consented, and they advanced upon it. The elder one tried 
first. When she was about to catch it, it fluttered away. She followed 
itand made several attempts, but eachtime it managed to slip from under 
her hand. The younger sister then tried and failed. Then both started in 
pursuit, as by this time they were becoming excited in the chase. The 
butterfly then crawled and fluttered about the room, and the maidens 
followed it. The chase increased in intensity and interest. The maidens 
dashed around the room, but always managed to remain in the shaded 
area. They finally became so excited that they screamed, in their en- 
deavors to catch the pretty object which always eluded them. 
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The sun had never shone upon these virgins. They had been told 
by the chief of the town that they must never go out into the sunlight, 
nor let the rays of the sun shine upon them through the doorway in the 
roof. Should the rays of the sun touch even a single part of their bodies 
they would be put to death. The sun was now directly overhead, and 
formed an area of light on the floor at the foot of the ladder. The butter- 
fly was aware of the edict of the chief, as the gods had given him full 
instructions concerning all that he would encounter, and had prepared 
him for every emergency that might arise. He now decided that the vir- 
gins had reached such a high state of excitement that the time had ar- 
rived for him to fly into the light. This he did. The maidens were so 
much interested in their attempt to catch the butterfly that they forgot 
the penalty that a touch of the sunlight would bring upon them. The 
elder sister was in the lead. She reached forward to grasp the butterfly, 
and her hand was thrust beyond it into the rays of the noonday sun. As 
soon as the bright rays touched her hand, she recalled with fear and 
trembling the words of the chief. The chase terminated instantly, and 
the sisters endeavored to console each other. The butterfly continued to 
crawl about in the sunlit area on the floor. After considering their prob- 
able fate, they decided that they would be reported to the chief regard- 
less of future actions, and finally agreed to make another attempt to 
catch the fascinating insect. They were determined to catch the butter- 
fly, and together they made a dash into the sunlight. The butterfly began 
to mount higher and higher on the steps of the ladder, until it reached 
the top. The virgins followed step by step; but, at the moment that both 
reached the top and were about to grasp the butterfly, it changed into a 
very handsome young man. He feigned disapproval, and asked the 
maidens why they were endeavoring to catch him. The virgins were 
amazed, and could not answer him. He talked to them for some time 
before they recovered enough to reply. Then the virgins told the But- 
terfly-Man that he had taken advantage of them, and had caused their 
curiosity to lead them into sin by breaking the laws of the city. They 
told him that only a bad man would do such a thing. He replied that 
he was not bad, nor had he intended to harm them in any way; on the 
contrary, he had come to release them from their life of darkness, in 
order that they might see the beauties of the world, — the butterflies in 
great numbers, sipping the honey from countless flowers; the beautiful 
birds, that filled the trees with song, and the air with flashes of color; 
the wonderful lakes, in which were mirrored the sun-tinted clouds at 
sunset and the rainbow after the storm; in fact, all the wonders of nature 
that had been denied them for so many years. Words were, however, 
meaningless and hollow to their bewildered senses; and they bemoaned 
their fate, saying that these wonders were not for them, as they would be 
reported and put to death for their disobedience. The Butterfly-Man 
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listened to their wailings, and knew full well that they would not return 
to their house again, and therefore told them that they had better go 
back. “To retrace our steps,” said they, ‘‘ would be to go to certain 
death. Now that you have wronged us, use whatever power you may 
have, and endeavor to save us, we implore you!’”’ The Butterfly-Man 
felt sorry for the maidens, but was at the same time greatly pleased 
to think that he had been successful. The rainbow now appeared, ac- 
cording to his plans; and he used his magic power bestowed upon him 
by the gods, and rendered them as well as himself invisible. They then 
stepped upon the rainbow and travelled to the last village of the birds, — 
the place from which he had started on his journey when he was on his 
way to the home of the virgins. On reaching this place, he transformed 
all into the forms of the birds of the village, and they passed through 
in safety. In each of the other three bird villages they changed into the 
bird forms, and finally reached the house of the Butterfly-Man. When 
they entered the house, it loomed upon their vision as a spacious palace. 
It had been transformed during the absence of the owner, and it was 
now a beautiful dwelling. 

In the new surroundings the Butterfly-Man looked upon the elder 
sister, and realized more than ever before that she was a beautiful maiden. 
She was covered with a garment of richest turquoise. The younger sister 
was no less comely, and was enveloped in a gown of pure white shell. 
The name of the sisters was Dd’bedéklad, which means ‘‘ Not shone 
upon by the sun.” They, in their turn, looked upon their rescuer, and 
saw that he was a youth whose beauty was in keeping with his home. 

When they reached the house, it was dusk; and on entering’ a room, 
they found that all of the gods were present. The materials for the wed- 
ding ceremony had been prepared, and were now in waiting. The cere- 
mony was enacted without delay, the gods presided, and even the Sun 
was present as a witness. The Butterfly-Man married both maidens, and 
after the ceremony the gods departed. The morning after the ceremony, 
when they awoke, they found themselves in the old feather house and in 
the feather bed that had been used by the Butterfly-Man when he was a 
single man. He had changed greatly also. His beauty had faded with 

the night. He had changed with the changing of his house. The brides 
still retained their beauty, and were disgusted when they saw their sur- 
roundings, and realized that such a change had taken place in their 
husband. They could do nothing, however; and when breakfast-time 
came, the Butterfly-Man went out to kill larks, as there was no other 
food in the house. He took the larks home and roasted them on grease- 
wood-twigs before the fire. He told his wives that he would cook the 
birds, and they could eat them as they came from the fire. The girls 
did not care to eat; but the husband insisted, and they consented to 
taste the meat. They merely tasted it, and then put it aside. They had 
been used to corn-pollen made into a mush, and had never seen a bird 
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before, let alone eaten one. They were disgusted with such coarse fare, 
and would not eat it. Some time elapsed, and the brides grew more and 
more hungry. At last they were compelled to eat the birds or starve. 
They became dissatisfied with this mode of life, and regretted that they 
had left their old home. They wanted to go back. They realized that 
punishment awaited them should they ever return, yet they longed to 
get away. The husband told them that he would let them go, but only 
for a short time. He told them that, should they return to stay, they 
would be put to death, and that they had better make it a mere visit. 
He hoped that they would not care to go under these conditions, but, 
finding that they were determined, he invoked the help of the gods, and 
through their help gave his wives the power to annihilate the people of 
the village should they offer violence. The power bestowed upon them 
was the possession of and ability to use the “Big Hail.’’ He gave them 
four pieces of the “‘ Big Hail,” two for each. He told the elder sister to 
follow the actions of her people when they were about to enter the village, 
and, should they become hostile, she was to throw down one of the hail- 
stones. This would cause the “Black Cloud” to appear, and it would 
spread over the surface of the earth. Immediately after the “Black 
Cloud” appeared the younger sister was to throw down one of hers, which 
would cause a heavy rain. Then the elder sister was to throw down her 
second one, thereby bringing the ‘‘Thunders” and the storm of the 
“Little Hail.” The fourth one, held by the younger sister, was to be 
thrown at this time, and it would carry destruction in its path to all 
who had escaped the anger of the other elements. 

The wives assumed an invisible form and started on the “Rainbow” 
(some say on the down of a live eagle-feather), and were carried to the 
outskirts of their city. Here they assumed their natural forms and pro- 
ceeded on foot toward their former home. They had not gone far when 
they came upon several people working in the fields. In one of the 
groups there was an ugly old man. He saw and recognized them. He 
began to yell, and called them by name, then rushed through the vil- 
lage shouting to all that the sisters D6’bedéklad were returning. The 
people became excited and ran toward them. As they ran, they pulled 
up reeds with which to beat the sisters. The people soon formed a great 
throng, and each one carried areed. They closed in upon the defenceless 
girls in the form of a circle, and then began to beat them. The sisters 
cried and begged to be spared; but the people replied that they had 
violated the sacred laws of the city, and that they would therefore have 
to beat them to death. The sisters were wearing their turquoise and 
shell dresses, but these did not protect them, and they soon began to 
bleed from the cruel cuts made by the reeds. After a time the dresses 
fell apart, and the shell and turquoise pieces dropped to the ground. 
They had forgotten about the power that lay within the pellets of the 
“Big Hail.” When their garments fell, they remembered their power, 
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and the elder sister said that they should exert it. The younger replied 
that it should be done quickly or they would be killed. The elder sister 
threw down the first “Big Hail,” and the Black Cloud appeared and 
rolled down upon the earth. The younger sister threw the second “ Big 
Hail,”’ and the rain fell in torrents. The elder sister then released the 
third ‘“‘Big Hail,’ and the Thunders roared and the ‘Little Hail” 
crashed down upon the earth. The younger sister now dropped the 
fourth ‘‘ Big Hail,” which carried destruction in the form of a storm of 
big hail accompanied with bolts of lightning. The hail-stones were so 
great in size that none of the people escaped save those who reached the 
houses before the last “Big Hail” was thrown. The majority of the 
people were killed, and their bodies almost covered the ground upon 
which the battle had taken place. The storm soon abated, and the sisters 
saw the ground strewn with the bodies of their friends and relatives. 
They were overcome with grief and pity. The people who had taken 
refuge in the houses came forth and begged to be forgiven. The sisters 
granted their appeals, and they then started for their old home. They 
met other people that they knew, and made peace with them. The old 
house was soon reached, and the sisters entered it and remained for some 
time before returning to their husband. When they went back to the 
Butterfly-Man, they decided to live with him and be satisfied with his 
food. After reaching the feather house, they lived contented for a time, 
and then decided that they should have a larger and better house. They 
started out to search for a better place for a home, and reached a certain 
locality to the eastward of their former abode. Here they quarrelled. 
The sisters were greatly distressed concerning this new phase of their 
married life, and one of them decided that she did not care to live if 
such was to be the life that was before her. She went to a spring and 
lowered herself into it. The ledge on which she stood caused the water 
to reach a point just below her chin. She called to her husband; and 
when he came, she said to him, “Look at me once more.”’ She waded 
out until the water reached only to her waist. The husband was so sur- 
prised that he did not know what to do. As he looked, she began to 
sink. Lower and lower she went, and soon disappeared beneath the 
surface of the waters. She was seen no more. The remaining sister dis- 
appeared in a similar manner, and the husband wandered about sad and 
disconsolate. He constantly recalled his past life, and finally related it 
to some being, some Dene, who has handed it down to the present.* 
AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL History, 
New York CITY. 


1 This myth, chanted in form of a song, is used by the medicine-men in curative cere- 
monics. It is used especially when a person is under the spell of some bad man, when a 
person has been bewitched, or when he is under a spell from some such cause. There is 
no sand-painting uscd in this ceremony, unless there should be one used by the Butterfly- 
Man. 
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THE DON JUAN LEGEND IN LITERATURE. 
BY SAMUEL M. WAXMAN. 


INTRODUCTION. 


ALTHOUGH Don Juan has been for nearly three centuries the theme 
of a great mass of literature throughout Europe, and is known in some 
form or other in almost every country of the civilized world, no exhaust- 
ive criticism has been made of this interesting character, with the ex- 
ception of a treatise by the eminent Italian scholar and critic, Arturo 
Farinelli.1 He seems to be the only man who has given the subject a 
scholarly investigation. But he himself acknowledges that he has not 
treated the legend as thoroughly as one of its importance deserves. Still, 
what little he does have to say is of very great value, although I do not 
always agree with him. In his ‘Cuatro Palabras sobre Don Juan”? ? 
he suggests that some one take up the legend and make an exhaustive 
study of it. 

It is very curious that, although the legend had its origin in Spain, no 
Spaniard has made a critical study of the subject. Pi y Margall, Revilla, 
and Picatoste, three Spanish pseudo-critics, have written three worth- 
less unscholarly articles, which have been edited and translated into 
French by Magnabal. They attempt to prove an historical basis for the 
legend, but can offer no sound proofs; and with their far-fetched con- 
clusions, and comparisons of Don Juan with Don Quixote and Hamlet, 
they become absurd. The bibliography of Dofia Blanca de los Rios is 
very deficient. The Germans have contributed a great deal of minor 
criticism, some of which I was unable to procure, but which, according 
to Farinelli, sheds no new light on the subject. From what I have read 
of these German articles, I have noticed that their critical study is 
prejudiced by the Faust legend. They maintain that Don Juan and 
Faust have a common source. To a short article by A. Laun, entitled 
“Molitre und Tellez,’”’ Iam indebted for a few historical facts; and to 
K. Engel’s incomplete bibliography in his “Don Juan Sage auf der 
Biihne,” for a few bibliographical dates. 

In French, Larroumet and Latour have been very vehement in their 
opinion that Marana is the real historical name of the hero, but they have 
built up a long discussion on supposed facts which have not been proved 
to be historically true. I have been able to find nothing on the subject 
in English with the exception of a very brief article by Fitzmaurice- 
Kelley, a noted critic of Spanish literature, dealing with the musical 
renderings of the legend, to which I owe my facts on Don Juan in 


1 “Don Giovanni” in Giornale Storico della Letteratura Italiana, vol. 27, 1896. 
2 Estudios de Erudicién, Madrid, 1899. 
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music. In the main, then, I have recorded only the results of my own 
study on the theme, and have tried to present a history of the develop- 
ment of the legend in literature from its first appearance in Spain up to 
the present day.’ 


I. ORIGIN OF THE NAME. 


“Es un Tenorio” is an expression which is very frequently found in 
Spanish literature and vernacular, corresponding to the colloquial Eng- 
lish expression, “‘He’s a lady-killer,” or “‘He’s a devil with the women.” 
Now, who is this Don Juan Tenorio, known to every Spaniard and to 
almost every one outside of Spain? Is he an historical person, and did 
he commit the crimes popularly attributed to him, or is he simply a 
fictitious character, the product of some author’s imagination? This 
question has been answered by many critics, some asserting that a per- 
son of this name really lived in Seville at the time of Alfonso XI, whereas 
others have denied this, and maintain that no such character ever 
existed. But for the most part, critics have sided with the popular 
Spanish belief, and affirm that Don Juan was really an historical char- 
acter. 

On this point I agree with Farinelli, and do not believe in the existence 
of a Don Juan Tenorio. The Don Juan legend, in some form or other, 
may be traced in the folk-lore of all peoples of Europe, but it was in 
Spain that it was first given concrete literary expression. Much has been 
written on the close affinity of Don Juan and Faust, some critics going 
so far as to assert that there is a common source. It is true that the Don 
Juan and Faust legends became confused in the early part of the eigh- 
teenth century; but if we examine carefully the first literary expressions 
of each legend, it will be plainly seen that in the inception they have no 
connection with each other. Faust is essentially a thinker, a student 
who Is willing to sell himself to the devil in order to gain knowledge. 
Don Juan is an actor, the incarnate representation of the joy of living; 
he never pauses to reflect on the morality of his deeds. Libertinism 
is the theme of the Don Juan legend, whereas in the Faust legend the 
theme is necromancy and desire for knowledge and power; libertinism 
is simply incidental. 

My chicf reason for discrediting the existence of a Don Juan Tenorio 
is based on the fact that the name ‘“‘ Juan Tenorio” was not generally 
known before Tirso de Molina’ wrote his famous “ Burlador de Sevilla.” 
True, Tenorio was a common surname in Seville; but no critic has 
proved conclusively that there really lived a libertine Juan Tenorio 
during the reign of Alfonso XI. His uncle Pedro is said to have been 

? While this article was in press, there came to my notice a work on this subject by 


Gendarme de Bévotte, entitled ‘La Légende de Don Juan.” 
? Pseudonym of Gabriel Tellez, a Spanish writer of the Golden Age. 
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ambassador to Naples, and his father head chamberlain to the king; 
but these names are nowhere found in the histories and chronicles of 
the times. I feel convinced that the name was simply hit upon by 
Tirso de Molina for the hero of his play. 

If there really existed at Seville a notorious libertine of that name, 
why are both Cervantes and Lope de Vega silent about him? Although 
Cervantes had written a play, ‘“‘ El Rufian,’’ whose hero bears a slight 
resemblance to Don Juan, there is absolutely nothing in it which 
might have suggested Tirso’s play, as several critics have tried to prove. 
Again, although he lived a number of years at Seville, Cervantes makes 
no mention of a Don Juan; and this omission on the part of an author 
so well-acquainted with Spanish tradition and folk-lore, is, to my mind, 
very weighty evidence for discrediting Don Juan’s existence. Then is 
it possible that Lope de Vega, that “prodigy of nature,” could have 
neglected a character so notorious, and one which a man of his mar- 
vellous genius could have handled so well? Yet in all the immense 
bulk of his literary production the name “ Juan Tenorio” does not once 
occur. 

I am willing to admit that a libertine of Don Juan’s type may have 
really lived in Seville, and perpetrated the crimes attributed to him in 
tradition ; but I am firmly convinced that the name is purely imaginary, 
and comes entirely from Tirso de Molina. He used the name ‘‘ Tenorio”’ 
as any modern author would use a common surname for one of his 
characters. The fact that there is to-day a Tenorio family in Seville 
proves nothing. 

Another point which strengthens my argument is the fact that Juan 
de la Cueva, a Spanish author of the sixteenth century, himself a native 
of Seville, does not make Don Juan the protagonist in his play “El 
Infamador,”’ first presented at Seville in 1581. In spite of ‘Ticknor’s 
statement to the contrary, I feel positive that Cueva was treating the 
same legend as Tirso in this play. In the first place, compare the very 
titles ‘‘Infamador” and ‘‘ Burlador,” both synonyms for “libertine.” 
Tirso, who is known to have lived a number of years at Seville, and who 
probably heard the legend in some form or other while there, adds 
“de Sevilla” to his ‘‘ Burlador.”? Cueva, you will remember, was a native 
of Seville, and naturally omitted the latter part of the title. This leads 
me to believe there was a local legend current in Seville of a libertine 
of Don Juan’s type, who led a life of debauchery, and who was finally 
punished by God for his wickedness. If, as our critics would have us 
believe, Don Juan was an historical character, and his name and deeds 
were well known in Seville, is it credible that an author living in the same 
city would write a play with a local libertine as its hero and not give 
him the name of “Juan Tenorio”? Since the burden of proof rests on 
the critics who believe in the existence of a Tenorio, and as they can 
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offer no conclusive evidence to prove that he really existed, we are justi- 
fied in proceeding on the assumption that the name “ Don Juan Tenorio” 
was purely fictitious. 


II. EARLIEST LITERARY FORMS OF THE LEGEND. 


Juan de la Cueva was, in my opinion, the first writer to put this 
legend into literary form. His play has very little merit as a piece of 
dramatic art, yet he deserves credit for having been the first to introduce 
this popular legend into literature. In his libertine, Leucino, he was 
drawing the same character whom Tirso immortalized in his Don Juan; 
the only difference was that Tirso’s pen was the mightier of the two. 
Both Don Juan and Leucino are characters of the same type, — un- 
scrupulous and fearless reprobates, defying the powers of God and man. 
Both are visited in the end with a spiritual punishment, which in the 
popular tradition was the just reward for their crimes. 

Briefly told, here is Cueva’s plot : Leucino boasts to a friend that there 
is no woman in Seville whom he cannot seduce. His friend then tells 
him of a certain chaste virgin, Eliodora, who he feels certain will not 
yield to his desires. The play then goes on to tell how Leucino tries in 
vain to conquer Eliodora. He has Venus and Morpheus on his side, 
but chaste Diana and Nemesis keep faithful watch over the girl. As 
he has never failed in an enterprise of this sort, Leucino considers his 
reputation at stake, and prepares to dishonor the girl by force. In the 
attempt the brave Eliodora kills Leucino’s servant. Upon the arrival 
of the watch, the cowardly Leucino accuses her of murder. She is 
carried off to prison and is condemned to death by the magistrate; 
but just as sentence is about to be carried out, Diana comes upon the 
scene, reproaches the judge for his injustice, condemns Leucino to be 
cast into the river, and frees the innocent Eliodora. 

Throughout the play, gods and goddesses mingle freely with mortals, 
and servants and deities talk in the same noble strain. In Cueva’s imagi- 
nation there is no distinction. Although the play shows no evidence of 
literary finish, still, in spite of its crudeness, it is not lacking in dramatic 
effect. The essential difference in the plot of the two plays is that in 
the ‘‘ Infamador,”’ as we have seen, only one episode is narrated, whereas 
in Tirso’s play Don Juan dishonors several women before he is punished. 
The only other difference lies in the manner of punishment. 

But Tirso de Molina was the author who, with his powerful pen, 
stamped the character of the Seville libertine and gave him the name 
of “Don Juan Tenorio,” in his immortal ‘‘ Burlador de Sevilla y Con- 
vidado de Piedra” (“The Seville Libertine and the Stone Guest”). 
His characterization was accepted by the literary world, and Cueva’s 
production either ignored or forgotten. On the ground that the “ Bur- 
lador” did not appear in a later collection of Tirso’s plays, several 
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scholars have doubted that Tirso really wrote this play. Although even 
Farinelli questions Tirso’s authorship, I believe that Tirso, and none 
other, is the true author. The very subject would suggest an author of 
Tirso’s bold outspokenness, and the powerful dramatic effect confirms © 
me in this opinion. —The women are Tirso’s women, and there is ever 
present the fondness for intrigue which is so characteristic of this author. 
I feel convinced that if any scholarly critic would take the trouble to 
read carefully one or two of Tirso’s other plays (for instance, his “‘ Don 
Gil de las Calzas Verdes” and ‘‘El Vergonzoso en Palacio,” two very 
typical plays), and then read the ‘‘ Burlador,” he would agree with me 
in naming Tirso as its author. 

Here is the story of Don Juan’s escapades as Tirso conceived it: At 
Naples, Don Juan, disguised as Duke Octavio, dishonors the latter’s 
fiancée, Isabela, a royal duchess. On her discovery of the deception, 
Don Juan is taken prisoner by the guards of the palace, but escapes and 
flees to Spain. Near Tarragona he is shipwrecked, but succeeds in swim- 
ming ashore with his servant, Catalinon. Almost dead with fatigue, 
he is succored by a beautiful fisher-maiden, Tisbea, to whom he imme- 
diately makes protestations of love. Trusting in his promise of mar- 
riage, she yields to his desires, only to find herself dishonored and de- 
serted. In the second act he is back at Seville, where he meets an old 
friend, who praises to him the beauties of his sweetheart, Dona Ana. 
The traitorous Juan immediately takes advantage of his friend’s con- 
fidence, and, disguised as the girl’s lover, he has almost succeeded in 
his dishonorable attempt, when Dona Ana’s father, Don Gonzalo, 
appears upon the scene. In the duel which follows, Don Gonzalo is 
killed, and Don Juan is again forced to flee. 

The following evening we find him at a rural wedding-feast, where 
he succeeds in getting the bridegroom out of the way and in seducing 
Aminta, the bride. While passing a cemetery on the outskirts of Seville 
a few days later, our hero sees an imposing statue, on which he reads, 
‘Here the most loyal servant of the Lord is waiting to avenge a traitor.” 
The fearless Juan then recognizes his victim, and, with his customary 
sacrilegiousness, pulls the beard of the statue, tauntingly bidding him 
to come to supper at his house that evening. Hence we get the sub- 
title, “‘Convidado de Piedra” (“The Stone Guest”). Not giving the 
matter a second thought, he is dumbfounded when at the appointed 
time the statue arrives. But he soon recovers himself, and upon Don 
Gonzalo’s invitation to take supper in the sepulchre with him on the 
following evening, nothing daunted, he accepts. On his arrival the 
statue tells Don Juan that his hour has come, and asks for his hand. 
The contract with a supernatural being proves fatal, and Don Juan 
falls dead. Here is the climax, and here the play should end, but Tirso 
adds another scene. In the palace, Isabela, Tisbea, Ana, and Aminta 
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are all appealing to Alfonso for redress, when Catalinon bursts in, and 
dramatically describes his master’s terrible doom. 

After reading both these plays, we can very easily see why Cueva’s 
“Infamador” has been forgotten. Full of unnecessary characters and 
long digressions, it becomes wearisome to the reader. Tirso, on the other 
hand, infuses new life into his play. Here we find a living Don Juan, a 
bold devil-may-care villain, who, in spite of his constant crimes, can 
still hold the reader’s admiration. From his own lips we get his character 
in its true light, when he boastfully declares, — 

Sevilla 4 veces me llama 
El Burlador, y el mayor 
Gusto que en mi puede haber 


Es burlar una mujer 
Y dejarla sin honor.! 


In Tirso’s Don Juan there is nothing of the hypocrite or coward ; that 
was the distortion of later authors. Strange to say, Tirso’s play has de- 
fied all rivalry ; and, in spite of the fact that the subject was treated again 
and again throughout Europe, ‘“‘ El Burlador de Sevilla” has never been 
surpassed. Even if Tirso de Molina had written nothing else, his fame 
would have been assured by this one play; for to have given a char- 
acter to the world, to have given a name to a type, — a name which has 
actually been incorporated into the Spanish vocabulary, — is indeed a 
great glory. Spain can at least boast of two world-known characters, — 
Don Quixote and Don Juan; yet when Don Quixote is mentioned, the 
name of Cervantes is always associated with it, but how many to-day 
connect Don Juan with Tirso de Molina? 

Tirso may or may not have been acquainted with Cueva’s play; there 
is certainly nothing in the ‘‘ Burlador”’ to indicate that he had seen the 
‘‘Infamador;” but I insist again that both plays had one common 
source, a legend, current in Seville, of a libertine of the Don Juan type. 
The form of retribution brought down upon both — death brought 
about by supernatural power — is a very common element in Spanish 
tradition. In no other nation of the world, I think, does the supernat- 
ural have a stronger hold than in Spain, — a fact which brings me to 
another interesting point. I believe that Tirso, in his last act, made use 
of an entirely different legend. I refer to that of the talking statue, 
which is not at all unknown in Spanish folk-lore. Lope de Vega uses 
it in his “ Dineros Son Calidad ;” Becquer, a nineteenth century writer, 
uses it in his legendary story ‘“‘ El Beso;” and it was not at all unnatural 
that Tirso de Molina should have utilized it to good advantage in punish- 
ing his wayward Don Juan. But I feel certain that the two legends had 
not been connected in any way before Tirso wrote his “ Burlador,” 
where the statue legend is skilfully incorporated to supply the manner 


1 At times they call me in Seville ‘‘The Libertine,” and my greatest pleasure is to 
deceive a woman and leave her dishonored. — Burlador, Act 1, Sc. 7. 
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of punishment. A strong argument in favor of this belief lies in the very 
name of the drama: “ El Burlador de Sevilla y Convidado de Piedra,” — 
first the protagonist, the Seville libertine, and then the stone statue. If 
the play had been based upon one single legend in which Don Juan and 
the stone statue had both figured, I do not think it probable that Tirso 
would have added the latter part of the title. 

Several critics have maintained that Tirso’s play was suggested by 
Lope de Vega’s “‘ Dineros Son Calidad.’”’? Even Ticknor, in his ‘‘ History 
of Spanish Literature,” says, “‘The rudiments of this character [Don 
Juan] had been first brought upon the stage by Lope de Vega in the third 
act of ‘Dineros Son Calidad.’” ! But this statement is absolutely false. 
In a collection of plays published at Barcelona in 1630, entitled “Twelve 
Plays by Lope de Vega Carpio, and Other Authors,” appeared for the 
first time, as seventh in the collection, the ‘“‘Burlador,’’ giving as its 
author Tirso de Molina. On the other hand, Lope’s “ Dineros Son 
Calidad” did not appear until 1632, in Madrid, as the ninth play in the 
“Twenty-Fourth Part of the Plays of the Phoenix of Spain, Lope de 
Vega Carpio.” In addition to this fact, which in itself makes absurd all 
discussion that Tirso borrowed from Lope, Octavio, Lope’s hero, and 
Don Juan have nothing whatsoever in common, with the exception that 
both are fearless men and are not terrified by a supernatural statue. I 
might turn the tables on these critics, and say with perfect justice that 
Lope borrowed from Tirso; but I am inclined to think that both were 
drawing from a common source in their use of this talking statue, as in 
other respects the two plays have absolutely no points of similarity. 

What leads me to believe this is the striking resemblance of the dia- 
logue in the statue scenes of both plays. Both Don Juan and Octavio 
taunt a statue, provoke it to speak. Octavio survives his adventure; but 
in Don Juan’s case the experiment proves fatal, as we have already seen. 
When Octavio clasps the hand of the King of Naples, he cries out, — 

Ay! Ay! Valgame Dios! Ay! 

Que me abrases! Suelta! Suelta! 

Muerto soy! ? 
Compare these lines with Don Juan’s exclamation when he touches the 
hand of Don Gonzalo’s statue : — 


Que me abraso! No me abrases 
Con tu fuego... 

Que me quemo, que me abraso; 
Muerto soy.® 


1 Vol. ii, p. 324. 
7 Oh! Oh! God help me! Oh! 
You are burning me, stop! stop! 
I am dead. (Act m, Sc. 4.) 
* Iam burning! Don’t burn me 
With your fire... 
I am burning, I am burning, 
1 am dead! (Burlador, Act 11, Sc. 21.) 
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The idea that a cold stone statue should in both cases produce a burning 
sensation is so extraordinary, that I feel convinced that both authors 
were either drawing from the same legend of a supernatural statue, 
or that possibly Tirso’s scene suggested Lope’s. 

Inasmuch as another version of the play exists, some critics have 
doubted the authenticity of the “Burlador.” In 1878, Manuel de la 
Revilla discovered this new version, entitled “Tan Largo me Lo Fiais,” 
by Andres de Claramonte, published at Madrid in 1657. It is obviously 
not a revision of the “ Burlador,” nor is it possible that the “ Burlador” 
is a revised edition of this play. Both have identically the same plot and 
scenes, except that in the “Tan Largo” the scenes run into one another, 
thus making a smaller number than in the “Burlador.” In some parts 
the versification is identical in both plays; but where it differs, the 
thought and import still remain the same. Another difference is that in 
the “Burlador” the names of more characters are given than in the 
“Tan Largo.” For instance, while the “Burlador” gives the names of 
minor characters, the ‘Tan Largo” leaves them out. In the former play 
the acts are called ‘‘Actos;” in the latter the older form “ Jornadas”’ is 
used. The only essential difference in the two plays is that in the 
“ Burlador” there is a long description of Lisbon in the first act. In the 
“Tan Largo” this is omitted, and at a suitable occasion in the second 
act a beautiful eulogy of Seville is substituted. 

Although I was in doubt at first as to which was the authentic version, 
after carefully reading the plays several times, I decided conclusively for 
the “Burlador.’”’ By closely comparing textual differences, I noticed 
that the ‘“‘Tan Largo” was decidedly inferior in style and diction when 
it departed from the “‘ Burlador.” I believe that this Claramonte (who 
was an actor and native of Seville, which accounts for the substitution 
of a description of Seville for that of Lisbon) plagiarized Tirso’s play, 
which seems to have been forgotten for a time, and published it under 
the new title, “Tan Largo Me Lo Fiais” (‘‘ Do you trust me as much as 
that?”). This is a favorite expression of Don Juan, occurring several 
times in both plays, — his ironical jeer at the women he has betrayed. 
Other critics have maintained that this play was written by Calderon, 
as his name appears on the title-page. They attempt to prove this by 
citing examples which go to show that Calderon was not so scrupulous as 
his defenders have declared in borrowing scenes from other plays. But 
in the case of a wholesale steal, as is exemplified here, I think Calderon 
was above that. 

Most critics have agreed, however, that the “ Burlador” is the authen- 
tic version, although it is far from being in as accurate a state as they 
would like to have it. This is the version printed in the “ Biblioteca 
Espanola,” in Ochoa’s “Teatro Espaiiol,” and in an execrable edition 
of Tirso’s works (Madrid, 1869). Cotarelo y Mori says that the texts of 
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both plays are corrupt as they now exist, but favors the “ Burlador.” 
Menendez y Pelayo follows out Cotarelo y Mori’s opinion, and adds 
that the two long descriptions of cities are both spurious additions to the 
original texts. As editors have taken great liberties in their attempts to 
purge the plays of later redactions, it is a very difficult matter to decide 
a question like this without having recourse to the original editions. 


II. LATER RENDERING OF THE LEGEND. 


Translations of Tirso’s “‘ Burlador” met with immediate popularity 
throughout Europe, although it was unknown in the original. It first 
appeared in Italy, where a number of translations were made, the most 
important being that of Gilberti, published at Naples in 1652, under the 
title ‘Il Convitato di Pietra.” This translation was not an accurate one, 
and several liberties were taken with the text. The Italian theatrical 
troupes soon took it up, and, seeing its great dramatic possibilities, 
changed it still more to suit their own tastes. In 1667 one of these troupes 
carried the play to Paris, which at that time was regarded as the centre 
of culture of Europe. In Paris the performances of the play were received 
with unbounded enthusiasm. French playwrights and actors immediately 
became interested in Don Juan, and wrote several plays based on the 
legend, or, rather, made French versions of the corrupt Italian transla- 
tion. In 1658, Dorimond, a Parisian actor, wrote his “ Festin de Pierre.’? 
He took “Convitato” to mean “feast,’’ and for “ Pietra” he read Petro 
(Peter). His title therefore reads, ‘“‘ Peter’s Feast.” He obviously does 
not mean “Stone Feast,” because, instead of a stone statue, he intro- 
duces the shade of the murdered man, and calls him “Dom Pierre.’? 
The authorchanged the plot somewhat to suit the popular fancy, but in 
general the play is a servile imitation of the original. The character of 
the hero has nothing in it to hold our admiration, and the grandeur 
and force of Tirso’s supernatural scenes are completely lost. De Vil- 
liers’ play, ‘“‘Le Fils Criminel,” published in 1660, ‘is a free French 
adaptation of the Italian translation. 

Finally, so great was Don Juan’s popularity that it awoke the interest 
of Moliére, and in 1665 he published a play entitled “Don Juan, ou le 
Festin de Pierre.” He only partly mistranslated the Italian ; and his title 
reads, ‘Don Juan, or the Stone Feast.’? He translated “Convitato” 
incorrectly, but got “Pietra” right. Now for the first time in its history 
the name “Don Juan” appeared as the title of a play based on the 
legend. Through Molitre, Don Juan was introduced to the rest of 
Europe. Moliére, the great French author, had written a play; there- 
fore his characterization of Don Juan was universally accepted. I dare 
say that the majority of English-speaking people are acquainted with 
Don Juan only through Moliére and Byron; but after reading Molitre’s 
“Don Juan,” I was greatly disappointed. From an author of his reputa- 
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tion one would expect something far better than the mediocre production 
he has written. 

Although in many respects Moliére far outshines Tirso de Molina, in 
this case Tirso has, in my opinion, outdone the great French author. 
Black as Don Juan’s character already was when he left Tirso’s hands, 
Moliére had to make him a hypocrite, a “‘Tartuffe,” and a coward in 
addition; and the world has accepted Don Juan in this light. Although 
Tirso’s Don Juan is repellent from some points of view, we still can 
admire his fearlessness — there is nothing cringing about him. Also in 
his handling of the statue scenes, Moliére has failed to arouse that 
feeling of majesty and awe so well developed by Tirso. From its lack 
of finish, I think Moliére wrote the latter part of his play in great haste. 
The only redeeming features are the two characters, Elvire, Don Juan’s 
wife, and his servant, Sganarelle. A master in portraying the jester, he 
has made his Sganarelle the equal of any of his comic characters. In 
Elvire he has introduced a pure, lovable wife, who tried to influence Don 
Juan to lead a better life. This was transcending Tirso, who could not 
portray a woman in a favorable light ; but, on the whole, Tirso’s play is 
far in advance of Moliére’s. The French writer has changed Tirso’s 
plot somewhat, but in general he has followed the thread of events as 
given inthe original Spanish play. 

Thomas Corneille’s version, published i in 1667, is, as he himself states 
in the preface, merelv’ar arrangemiet in vecse of Moliére’s play, with a 
few slight changes; but whenever he does venture to be original, he 
spoils the effect. In. 1670, Rosimerd, a French actor, wrote another 
play, entitled ‘‘Le Nouveéu Festin cé Pierré,” which is an adaptation of 
the three preceding French plays. In some places, phrases are taken 
bodily from Moliére’s “Ccn Juan.” Bit all these French versions, 
based on corrupt Italian translations of Tirso’s play, are, as Fitz- 
maurice-Kelly aptly says, “but pale reflections of Tirso’s ‘ Burlador.’” 

From France, Don Juan’s popularity spread all over Europe. Trans- 
lations of the French plays were made in almost every language. In 
Germany several were made of Moliére’s ‘Don Juan,” and countless 
plays and novels appeared based on the legend. But the characters of 
Don Juan and Faust have been somewhat confused in the German mind ; 
and it is-a very difficult matter to distinguish what is connected with 
Don Juan, and what is not. In England, Shadwell took the already 
distorted and misrepresented Don Juan, and in his “Libertine,” pub- 
lished in 1676, presented one of the vilest, most inhuman wretches ever 
characterized. For gross filth, Shadwell’s “Libertine” surpasses by far 
all other renderings of the legend. Full of fire, rapine, and murder, it 
would horrify the most extreme melodramatic taste. And Don Juan had 
to suffer for all this. Primarily he was an unscrupulous rake, defying all 
moral and human laws; but he was not a highway robber, an incendiary, 
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and a cringing hypocrite. This degraded Don Juan soon became popu- 
lar among the lower classes of Europe, and, descending one degree lower 
than the melodrama, he was made the hero of puppet-shows and 
marionettes. 

In the eighteenth century, the only two renderings worthy of note were 
by Zamora in Spain and Goldoni in Italy. Since Tirso’s “ Burlador,’’ 
nothing in Spanish had been written for half a century on the subject 
which had become so popular throughout Europe. While Zamora is to 
be given credit for having helped keep the tradition alive, his play is 
‘absolutely devoid of any dramatic ability, despite the praises of Moratin, 
Ticknor, and other critics. Where it is not a servile imitation of Tirso’s 
play, the author has introduced a series of complicated episodes, and 
handles his plot so awkwardly that it is impossible at times to follow 
the course of events. In a word, it is tiresome reading. The very title 
will give an illustration of its prolixity : “‘ No Hay Deuda que no se Pague, 
ni Plazo que no se Cumple, y Convidado de Piedra.” ! This was pub- 
lished about 1700. In 1736, Goldoni, the great Italian dramatist, pub- 
lished his play, “‘ Don Giovanni, o sia I] Dissoluto.” This goes back to 
Tirso’s conception of Don Juan, and was probably based upon an accu- 
rate translation of the “‘ Burlador.” It is not one of Goldoni’s best works. 
It follows Tirso’s plot closely except in the last act, where Don Juan is 
killed by lightning, the statue scenes being entirely eliminated. 

Although not so many versions of this popular legend were made dur- 
ing the eighteenth century as in the preceding, Don Juan’s popularity 
was not diminished one whit. He was continually seen on the stage in 
all parts of Europe, and it was ducing this century that he was introduced 
into music. Although I have not investigated deeply into this develop- 
ment of the legend, there must be mentioned among the most important 
musical renderings of Don juan, Gluck’s ballct of 1760, and the great 
Mozart’s “Don Giovanni” of 1787. Considered a very poor production 
at first, even Beethoven condemning it, ‘Don Giovanni” was judged 
later at its true worth, and is now universally recognized as one of 
Mozart’s masterpieces, if not his finest work. Goethe once said that he 
was sorry no Mozart was living to do for his “Faust” what that great 
musician had done for Don Juan; and to quote from another master, 
Wagner said there was nothing in music more completely beautiful than 
every piece in Mozart’s “Don Giovanni.” The libretto was written by 
Da Ponte, an Italian, and was’ modelled after Goldoni’s “Don Gio- 
vanni,” except that the statue scenes were retained. The action easily 
lends itself to music, and in the hands of the master, Mozart, it far sur- 
passed any literary rendering the legend had received since Tirso’s 
“Burlador.” To my mind, it contributed much towards the elevation 


1 There is not a debt which remains unpaid, nor Day of Reckoning which does not 
come, and the Stone Guest. 
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of Don Juan, who had deteriorated from high-class literature to melo- 
drama and puppet-shows. 


IV. DON JUAN OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Up to the nineteenth century, all renderings of the legend had fol- 
lowed Tirso’s ‘‘Burlador,”? and in many cases no new situations had 
been introduced. But now Don Juan undergoes a complete transforma- 
tion: he becomes the creature of the author’s fancy, and in some cases 
nothing but his name remains. Not only has his character been changed, 
but his environment is entirely new. What theme could appeal more to 
the Romanticist than that of Don Juan? What character in literature 


could express more fully the wild passion and unrestraint of poets like ~ 


Byron, Espronceda, and de Musset? The authors of the nineteenth cen- 
tury saw the dramatic and poetic possibilities of Don Juan, and he 
became the subject of countless poems, plays, and novels. It would be 
impossible to enumerate and discuss the vast amount of Don Juan liter- 
ature written during the nineteenth century; but I shall try to present 
the most important works, and show the general development of the 
legend. 

Following closely upon the eighteenth century, the first author to 
revive the theme was the German romanticist, E. T. A. Hoffmann. As 
he listens to Mozart’s opera, he gives a psychological analysis of its 
characters, weaving in fantastic, morbid elements. His characterization 
is very hazy, and in fact there is too much Hoffmann and too little Don 
Juan. His story first appeared in 1812, and became very popular in 
Germany and France at a time when the author was greatly admired and 
imitated. His sketch popularized and to a great degree distorted the 
conception of Don Juan. 

The first great treatment of the legend in the nineteenth century was 
Byron’s poem “ Don Juan,” — an epic poem, as Byron liked to call it. 
This work appeared in 1824.' To be sure, the name of the poem is “ Don 
Juan,” but in the hero we have an entirely new character. His birthplace 
is Seville, and he is a profligate ; but if it were not for his name, we should 
never recognize in him the Don Juan of legendary fame. The poem is in 
sixteen cantos, and ends rather abruptly. It is evidently a torso; and 
Byron probably intended to write twenty-four cantos, which would be 
following his plan of writing an epic. He himself said that he intended 
to have Don Juan guillotined in the French Revolution, a fact which 
substantiates the belief that the poem is unfinished. 

This new Don Juan is a young Spaniard of the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, a youth of the Byronic type. In fact, Byron’s Don 
Juan closely resembles himself, and he excuses his hero’s immoral deeds 


1 The first canto was written in 1819; but the last was not published until shortly before 
Byron’s death, in 1824. 
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in much the same way as he would his own coarse pranks. His Don Juan 
does not conquer women by promises of marriage and subterfuge, as in 
the case of Tirso’s Don Juan, but by his handsome bearing, ready wit, 
and magnetic personality. He does not go out in search of new con- 
quests ; fate and his own personal charms draw his fair victims into his 
power. “More sinned against than sinning” is the opinion that Byron 
would like us to have of him. This poem has been called, and I think 
justly, an ‘Odyssey of Immorality.” Furthermore, it is full of local 
anecdotes and satires dealing with the events and people of Byron’s day, 
which often interrupt the thread of this ‘“‘Odyssey,” and make it very 
tiresome for the reader unacquainted with the contemporary history. 
For this very reason I do not think Byron’s “Don Juan” will survive 
many generations. The chief value of the work lies in its flashes of 
beautiful lyric poetry, and its mordant and witty satire. But taken as a 
whole, though it is no doubt a masterpiece, I do not think it is of very 
great importance as a literary expression of the legend ; it belongs rather 
to English literature in general than to Don Juan literature in particular. 

In France during the first half of the nineteenth century Don Juan’s 
popularity was immense. He was treated in some form by almost every 
French author. In spite of this fact, no masterpiece was produced, as in 
Spain and England. De Musset, the French Don Juan, in such poems 
as his ‘‘ Nuit d’Octobre,” “Rolla,” ‘“‘La Coupe et les Lévres,”’ gives us 
his own passionate outpouring in the Don Juan vein. In his play 
‘“‘Namouna” he gives a separate scene, entitled ‘‘Une Matinée de Don 
Juan.” Gautier, in his ‘Comedie de la Mort,” contributed another 
poem to this series. “L’Elixir de Longue Vie” is Balzac’s contribution ; 
and Flaubert also left a posthumous sketch of a novel, entitled ““Une 
Nuit de Don Juan.” 

The tendency toward change and novelty, manifested to so great an 
extent in the Romantic movement, is well exemplified in the Don Juan 
theme. Don Juan is given a new name, — Juan de Marana. Various 
critics have imagined that they have incontestably proved that this is the 
historical name of the famous libertine. But as far as I have been able to 
discover, a Juan de Marana, a profligate count, did live at Seville in the 
seventeenth century, but later than the publication of the ‘“‘ Burlador.”’ 
In their desire to prove an historical basis for the legend, they have 
simply hit upon the name of a man who lived the life of a libertine in Don 
Juan’s native city. Contrary to the old conception, this new Don Juan 
finally relents before his death. Thus for the first time we have a concep- 
tion of a repentant Don Juan; and when the two characters Tenorio and 
Marana became confused later, the former was also made to repent. 
The French were the first to introduce this change, and the new name 
appears for the most part in their contributions to the theme. The 
Spaniards retained the old name Tenorio, but adopted the new elements 
introduced. 
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The first literary expressions in France of this new character — or 
-rather, old character with a new name — was Mérimée’s “Ames du 
Purgatoire,’’ which first appeared in 1834 in the “Revue des Deux 
Mondes.”’ Mérimée’s Don Juan is a saintly youth at home in Seville, but 
when sent to the University at Salamanca makes the acquaintance of a 
profligate student, Don Garcia, with whom he leads a wild and riotous 
life. Don Juan kills the father of his mistress, and the two companions 
are forced to flee. They enlist in the Spanish army at Flanders, where 
they continue their wild escapades. In the attempt to kill Don Juan, the 
son of the murdered man kills Don Garcia. Soon after, upon the death 
of his father, the hero is recalled to his estate, where he still continues 
his life of debauchery. In his blustering manner he gives a list of his 
victims, and boasts to his boon companions that no class of women is not 
represented, upon which one points out that a nun is lacking, whereupon 
Don Juan immediately sets about to supply this lack. The nun in ques- 
tion turns out to be Teresa, his old love, whose father he killed, and 
whose brother killed his friend Garcfa. She still loves him, and tries to 
make him give up his wild life ; but he pays no attention to her entreaties. 
Just as he is about to abduct her, he is confronted by the shades of his 
parents and dead victims, “Les Ames du Purgatoire.”’ This vision terri- 
fies him to such an extent that he renounces at once his criminal way of 
living and turns priest. A few months later he is forced into a duel, and 
slays the brother of Teresa, who had previously made an attempt on his 
life. He ends his daysin a monastery, a devout and beloved minister of 
God. 

It is a very well told story, full of life and action, but lacks psychologi- 
cal analysis of character. We get a very dim perception of the true heart 
of the hero; and there is nothing in him to hold our admiration, as in the 
case of the Spanish characterization. And again, it is impossible for us to 
conceive that an unscrupulous villain could become a pious priest in one 
day. I have given the plot in detail because its chief importance lies in 
the fact that it became a storehouse for future adaptations. 

In this new conception of the libertine we may detect two innovations 
which are not entirely original, and which may be found in Moliére’s 
play. These are the brother who comes to avenge his sister’s dishonor, 
and the conception of a spiritual woman who really loves Juan and tries 
to make him repent. “ Juan de Marana” of Dumas pére is the most 
important French work which carries out this new characterization 
which is of any importance in the development of the theme. ‘“ Juan de 
Marana, ou la Chute d’un ange” is a play in five acts and nine tableaus, 
written in 1836. The plot is original; that is, a development of the new 
elements put into an entirely new setting. A faint glimpse of the ‘ Bur- 
lador”’ still remains combined with a few suggestions from Moliére and 
Mérimée. Add to this some elements of the Faust legend, and we can 
form an idea of what Dumas’ play is like. 
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Although the author has made his hero finally repent, in the manner of 
the exaggerated French school, he has added such atrocities to Don 
Juan’s black character, in many cases unnecessary, that it seems all the 
more incongruous that a man of his type should so easily repent. As in 
Faust, the author has introduced spiritual beings, but they fall far short 
of the sublimity and majesty of Goethe’s or Calderon’s spiritual figures. 
The result is that the exaggerated crimes and situations, coupled with 
Dumas’ lack of skill in handling his spiritual characters, have made the 
work somewhat melodramatic, like most of the French plays of the time. 

As I must compare Dumas’ plot with that of Zorrilla, which follows, 
it will not be out of place here to give a brief outline of it. Dumas’ Don 
Juan is a young profligate noble of Seville, a weak, vacillating character. 
In his conscience there is a continual conflict, symbolized by a good and 
bad angel, the latter almost always the stronger. Although several dis- 
honored young girls have killed themselves in despair, deceived by his 
promises of marriage, Don Juan leaves Seville gay and light-hearted in 
search of new victims. At a town near by he seduces the sweetheart of 
his brother José, and the girl commits suicide rather than live in dis- 
grace. On the following day, at an appointed rendezvous, Don Juan is 
declared king of libertines, as his list of victims is the longest. But one 
of the company, Luis de Sandoval, refuses to yield the palm to Don Juan; 
he challenges him to seduce his own betrothed, and to abduct a nun from 
a neighboring convent. Don Juan is successful in the first endeavor, and 
slays Sandoval, who, coming to his senses, had rushed to save his fiancée 
from the clutches of the godless villain. He also succeeds in abducting 
the nun, wheedling her with his diabolical fascinations. But she is a 
noble girl, and, resolving to save him from perdition, will not forsake him 
in spite of his attempts to abandon her. Then ensues a sharp conflict 
between his good and bad angels, but Don Juan still remains obdurate. 
Finally the shades of all his victims appear, and warn him in turn that 
they will be avenged. He is terrified by these apparitions, but is soothed 
by the nun Marthe, who succeeds in winning him over to the kingdom 
of heaven. In the hands of a writer like Shakespeare or Goethe, this 
play of Dumas would have been one of the masterpieces of the world’s 
literature; but as it is, it falls far short of being a great literary work. 

Until I had read Dumas’ “ Juan de Marana,” I had given credit to 
Zorrilla for a great amount of originality in placing Don Juan in an en- 
tirely new environment. Blanco Garcfa, in his “Literatura Espanola 
en el Siglo XIX,” like many other Spanish critics, gives the impression 
that ‘Don Juan Tenorio” is Zorrilla’s own conception of the legend ; 
but, so far as I can see, Zorrilla’s play is nothing but a combination of 
Tirso’s “‘ Burlador” and Dumas’ “‘ Juan de Marana.” His plot is partly 
that of Tirso, and partly that of Dumas; but his Don Juan is not the 
weak creature of Dumas — he is the bold, defiant libertine of Tirso. 
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Zorilla was a Spaniard, and knew how to characterize this purely Span- 
ish conception of Don Juan. I do not mean to imply that his play is a 
servile imitation, — he has woven together the elements of preceding 
plays in such a way as to make his work seem original, — but by the 
careful reader it may easily be seen that his situations have been bor- 
rowed. I wish to lay great stress upon this point, in refutation of the 
boast of Spanish critics, who are loud in their praises of Zorrilla’s origi- 
nality, and make no mention whatever of his indebtedness to preceding 
authors. 

The play is in two parts, — four acts in the first, and three in the 
second. With true Spanish insight the author has retained, as I have 
said, Tirso’s conception of Don Juan; but he has changed the time 
from the twelfth century to the sixteenth, during the reign of Carlos V. 
The opening scene is borrowed from Dumas, where Zorrilla describes 
a meeting of several profligates who have assembled to give an account 
of their conquests. Don Juan is declared winner, but as in Dumas’ 
play, one man, Luis de Mejia, refuses to acknowledge him his superior 
until he has seduced his sweetheart and abducted a nun. In this case 
the nun is Don Juan’s own betrothed, Inés, whose father, Don Gonzalo, 
has placed her in a convent to assure her safety against her unscrupu- 
lous suitor. He succeeds in both enterprises, but in the attempt kills 
both Mejia and Gonzalo; Inés dies heartbroken. The second part is 
more original, though the idea of a repentant Don Juan is not entirely 
new. In Zorrilla’s play we have the first suggestion of love in Don Juan. 
Heretofore he never had any feeling of love for women; he simply looked 
upon them as a means of satisfying his passion. But here he really loves 
Inés, and weeps at the sight of her grave. In the same cemetery he finds 
the statue of Don Gonzalo, which he invites to supper, thus following 
the old legend. Gonzalo comes, and in turn asks Don Juan to come to 
his sepulchre on the following evening. The latter, as in Tirso’s “ Bur- 
lador,’’ accepts. There Don Gonzalo announces that he has been sent 
to conduct him to Hell; but, just as he is about to do so, the shade of 
Inés appears, and rescues him from eternal perdition. 

In the hands of Zorrilla, the play is more powerful than in the hands 
of Dumas. The religious note struck the Spanish fancy, and it has 
become one of the most popular plays of the nineteenth century in 
Spain. It is performed on all festival days, and has become endeared 
to the heart of every Spaniard. I do not think it has any great literary 
value ; but the very subject itself, and its undeniable lyrical beauty, have 
won it immense popularity. It is far more widely known in Spain than 
Tirso’s ‘ Burlador,’’ which has suffered a great deal from neglect. 
Zorrilla, who is famous as a poet of folk-lore in Spain, has also written 
a long poem entitled “‘La Leyenda de Don Juan,’ which does not bear 
on the legend as we know it. It is an exquisite bit of lyric poetry, with 
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its delightful description of gay Seville of old. This same author has 
also written two minor poems based on the legend, — “El Desaffo 
del Diablo” and ‘El Testigo de Bronce.” 

Since Byron had written a poem on Don Juan, it was not at all un- 
natural that his admirer and follower, Espronceda, the great Spanish 
romanticist, should take up the same theme; but let me say in Espron- 
ceda’s defence that the two poems have absolutely nothing in common. 
They differ as widely as two poems possbily can, both in their concep- 
tion of Don Juan, and in style and setting. Chronologically, Espron- 
ceda’s poem should have followed Dumas; but as I wanted to com- 
pare Dumas and Zorrilla, I discussed them in succession. Espronceda’s 
“Estudiante de Salamanca” appeared for the first time in a collection 
of his poems published in 1840. Some critics have maintained that Es- 
pronceda’s Don Juan is a portrait of himself, but I think that is going 
too far. Espronceda was not a saint; but he was not as ruthless and 
fiendish as the hero of his poem, Felix de Montemar, “el segundo Juan 
Tenorio,’”? whom he describes as follows: — 

Siempre el insulto en los ojos, 
En los labios la ironfa, 

Nada teme y todo ffa, 

De su espada y su valor.! 

“El Estudiante de Salamanca” is a dramatic poem in which the 
author has made use of every form of poetry conceivable. The form 
in general is that of a lyric poem, but in several places dialogues are 
introduced, giving it the form of a drama. With his wonderful poetic 
genius, Espronceda skilfully changes his metre, and creates a profound 
impression on the reader’s mind. It is one of Espronceda’s masterpieces, 
and to my mind ranks second only to Tirso’s ‘‘ Burlador”’ in its power- 
ful portrayal of Don Juan. It is refreshing to meet again in this poem 
the Don Juan of old, the Don Juan of Tirso, the fearless and daring 
libertine. Although, as in Mérimée’s novel, the hero is a student of 
Salamanca, and in the end relents, there is not the faintest suggestion 
of “Les Ames du Purgatoire” in Espronceda’s poem. The setting is 
entirely original, and the plot has nothing in common with the old 
tradition, but the character of the original Don Juan is still retained. 
Although Don Felix persists in his iniquity to the very end, he is finally 
united in a spiritual marriage with Elvire, a maid who died through 
love of him. Strange to say, although it is closer to the original in its 
characterization of Don Juan than Byron’s poem, Espronceda’s “ Es- 
tudiante” is not regarded primarily as an important part of the series 
of Don Juan literature, but as an example of beautiful lyric poetry. 

? An insult ever in his glance, 
On his lips, irony; 
Nought he fears, and trusts all 
To his sword and valor. 


The Don Fuan Legend in Literature. 20] 


The only other important literary renderings of the legend in Spanish 
are “El Nuevo Don Juan,” by Lopez de Ayala, published in 1863, and 
a poem by Campoamor. Ayala’s play has nothing to do with the old 
legend. It is simply a comedy of manners, in which a profligate youth 
of the Byronic type tries to dishonor the wife of an acquaintance. It 
has very little interest, and is by no means one of Ayala’s best plays. 
Campoamor has written a charming little poem in two cantos. The first 
is entitled ‘Women on Earth;”’ and the second, “‘Women in Heaven.” 
The first canto is supposed to be a continuation of Byron’s “ Don 
Juan,” who now, in his old age, repents of his wickedness, and writes 
to each of his former sweethearts, begging forgiveness. The scene 
of the second canto is laid in Heaven, where Don Juan has to face the 
reproaches of his victims. Only one still trusts him: Julia, his Spanish 
love, who remained true to him on earth, in spite of his wickedness, 
now stands by him in Heaven. 

Besides these renderings, there are countless others in every modern 
language; but none of them has attained an important place in the 
literature of its respective country. As may be seen by my bibliography, 
Don Juan is still alive in literature. The Germans have contributed a 
great amount of Don Juan literature; but Faust and Don Juan have 
become so confused in the German mind, that I have not attempted to 
discuss the German development of the theme. This confusion is exem- 
plified by the very title of Grabbe’s play, ‘Don Juan and Faust.” The 
only other German productions of any great importance are Lenau’s 
poem “Don Juan,” and Heyse’s play “Don Juans Ende.” In Russian, 
Pushkin has contributed a play “‘Don Juan;” and in our own tongue 
Richard Mansfield has written a play entitled ‘“‘Don Juan,” a very 
mediocre piece of work, entirely lacking in onginality and dramatic 
effect. In ‘Man and Superman” Bernard Shaw has offered a very witty 
burlesque, which might have been entitled “Don Juan Upside Down.” 


Thus we have traced Don Juan from his first appearance. in Seville 
in 1630 down to the present day. First introduced to us under that 
name by Tirso de Molina, he travelled all over Europe, until he became 
known in every country. Strange to say, the author who stamped the 
character of Don Juan has been comparatively ignored: Don Juan 
is known principally through Moliére, Mozart, Byron, and Zorrilla. 
First presented on the boards, later put into music, and finally a subject 
for Romantic poetry and fiction, Don Juan has become a familiar figure. 
Known to the more cultured by these means, he has become a favorite 
among the lower classes through puppet-shows. 

In a far different way, Don Juan, a purely Spanish creation, has be- 
come as world-famous as his compatriot, Don Quixote. The latter 
has given Cervantes a name, but who outside of students of Spanish 
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literature ever heard of Tirso de Molina? Even the little fame he does 
possess has been begrudged him by the critics, who have tried to make 
Cervantes, Lope de Vega, and Calderon share the fame whicb belongs 
to him alone. I contend that Tirso’s Don Juan is a character as master- 
fully drawn as Shakespeare’s Hamlet or Goethe’s Faust. To be sure, 
I should not place Tirso de Molina on as high a pedestal as Shakespeare ; 
but in this one case, in drawing the character of Don Juan, he certainly 
attained the level of the English dramatist. Let us hope that in the 
near future some recognized scholar will establish this fact, and bestow 
upon Tirso de Molina the fame so long withheld from him. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF DON JUAN LITERATURE AND MUSIC. 


AUTHOR. TITLE. DATE. 
Cueva .. - « « « MInfamador (play) .....e. . « 6 §8t 
Tirso de Molina - « « « Burlador (play)... .« eS: we cae aS (630 
Gilberti . . . . . . . Convitato di Pietra (trans. of Burl.) oe 6 «© © 61652 
Cicigogni - » . . Convitato di Pietra (trans. of Burl.) . . . . . 1657 
Claramonte . eo Tan Largo Me Lo Fiais (play) ... . . . 1657 
Dorimond . - « »- + Festin de Pierre (play) . oe ee ew ew tf «1658 
De Villiers . . . . . . Fils Criminel (play) . . o 2 6 «© 6 @ «6660 
Molitre . ... . . . DonJuan (play) .. . eo 6 ee ew ew «6667 
Thos. Corneille . . . . DonJuan (play) . . Se ie Be Oe a ee OST 
Rosimond ... . . . Nouveau Festin de P. (play) be ees 8 wes SEOFO 
Shadwell . . . . . . The Libertine (play) . . . . + «. « « « « 1676 
Perucci . . . . - © ~ Convitato di P. (play)... 2. . « « «© « « 13678 
Purcell . . ~- « e « The Libertine (opera) . . . . «© © © « « © 690 
Velten . . . . ~. + +- Don Juan (trans. Molitre) . . . . « . « « r690 
Tellier . . - + «+ e« Festin de Pierre (opera) . . . «© - «© © «© « I97%3 
Brunn ... . . © . Pravita Castigata (opera). . . a oe ae 1734 
Goldoni *« « +« ¢ »« + Don Giovanni (play) ... . ae oer 6 1736 
Zamora .. . . + «+ «- No Hay Deuda, etc. (play) . . ¢ @® cece ww 663944 
Gluck .. - « » e Don Juan (ballet) 2 2 oe © o 61760 


Kurz-Bemardon - »« + « Der Ruchlose Juan de Sole (play) ee ee ee ee 


Knecht ... . . . « Don Juan (farce) . . «© 2. «© « 1772 
Rhigini . . . . . . . Convitato di P. (opera) . . . 2. «© «© «© © «© 1997 
Ozll . . . . . . . © Libertine (play. trans. Mol.) . . . . . . . 1782 
Lorenzi... . . . . Convitato di P. (play). ........ . 41783 
Albertini . . . . . . Convitato di P. (opera) . . . . ..... 1784 
Gardi . . . + « Nuovo Conv. di P. (play) . . . . +... « 1787 
Mozart (Da Ponte) - « » Don Giovanni (opera) . oe ee es ee ee ee ee Pf -, 
Czaniga . . .. . + . Conv. diP. (opera) . . . 2. «© © © «© © «© 3787 
Fabrizi . . . . . - - Don Giovanni Tenorio ...... +... 1788 
Cimarosa .. . . . - Conv. di P. (opera buffe). . . . . © «© « «© 3790 
Haydn .. 2. 2 «© . Don Juan (play) . . . « «© « «© © « « « 1804 
Pocock . . . « « - Libertine (opera) . . «6 © 0 « © «© © « © 3817 
Castel-Blaze . . . . . Don Juan (comic opera)... ... .- . . 4r8ar 
Benzel-Sternan . . . . Steimerne Gast (play) . . « « «© « « «© © « r8urr 
E. T. A. Hoffmann . . . Don Juan (short story) . . . 2. - « » « © 1813 
Hauch .. =... - - DonJuan (play) ..... « « « «© « « 3814 
Camicer. . . . « » « Don Juan Tenorio (opera) . . «© « « «© « 1818 
Byron .. . « « « « Don Juan (poem) .. © 8 © © oe ew 1819-34 
Schaden . . . «. « « « Deutsche Don Juan (play) 0 6 6 @ ee ee «61820 
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Moncrieff. 
Kahlert . . ‘ 
Balzac ... - 
Mérimée. . 
Holtei 
Dumas pére 
Creizenwach 
De Musset . 
Gautier . 
Espronceda . 
Herberg . 
Levasseur 
Viard 
Barritre . 
Weise .. 
Lenau 
Pushkin . 
Trautmann . 
Hahn. 
Braunthal 
Echeverria . 
Zorrilla . 


*\e e 


Zorrilla . .. - 


Zorilla .. 
Grabbe . 
Hesekiel 
Mallefille 
Gano y Cueto 
Luis Osorio 


Alvensleben 

A. K. Tolstoi . 
Lopez de Ayala 
Campoamor 
Laverdant : 
Lacher-Masoch 
Saint Georges . 
M. Sand . 
Dargomyzski 
Moleére : 
Guerro Junqueirro 
A. Friedmann . 
Hart .. . 
Konigsmark 
Heyse 

Aicard 

Proeltz 

Mansfield 

Masson .. 


Don Juan in London (play)... . 
Donna Elvira (novel) . . ee ae ae 
Elixir de Longue Vie (novel) Boe Le oe 
Ames du Purgatoire (novel) . . . . ‘ 
Don Juan (play) 


Don Juan de Marana (Ply) ee oe fe 


Don Juan (play) 

Several poems .. 

Comedie de la Mort (poem) a 

Estudiante de Salamanca (poem) . . . . . 
Don Juan (play) . . . «2. «© © «© «@ 
Don Juan Barbon (play). . ..... =. 
Vieillesse de Don J. (play) . . ..... 
Feu au Couvent (play) : : 
Don Juan (play) a ee ae ee ee 
Don Juan (poem) . . 2... 2 se © ee 
Don Juan (play) .. ‘ 
Don J. in Weisbaden (play) e WSE Bet. calf 
Don Juan (play) . ....--..e... 
Don Juan (play) .......-. 
Angel Cafdo (poem) . . ....-..-. 
Don Juan Tenorio (play) ......~. 
Testigo de Bronce (poem) ... . 

Desafio del Diablo (poem) . ..... - 
Don Juan und Faust (play) ..... . 
Faust und Don Juan (play) ... . 
Memoires de Don Juan . ..... © 
Hombre de Piedra (poem) . ..... ~~. 
A Morte de Don Joao eee Se ee ee 
Don Juan (poem) .. a oe ee ae 
Accanto il Fuoco (poem) . . . ... . 
Don Juan (play) a, Me  @ 

Don Juan (poem) . . oe 

Ramido Marinesco (play) ee, % 

Don Juan (play) a) eS- 2 

Don Juan (play) ; 2 

Don Juan von Maranna (play) i ob 

Don Juans Liebe (novel). . . . . 

Don Juan (novel) uy Ae: 

El Nuevo Don Juan (play) .  -& 
Don Juan (poem) . . oiler 8. “Ge ee a a8 
Don Juan Converti (play) d 
Don Juan (novel) 

Amours de Don Juan (ballet) : 

Les Dons Juans de Village (Vaudeville) 
Kamenyl Gost (opera) 

Don Juan (play) ges ds 

A Morte de Don Joao (Goem).. ‘ 

Don Juans Letztes Abenteur (play) 

Don Juan Tenorio (poem) ee <8 

Neuer Don Juan (play) . .... « 

Don Juans Ende (play) . . . 

Don Juan (poem) .. ee 

Don Juans Erlésung (poem) 6 

Don Juan (play) . . : 

La Cave de Don Juan (poem). 
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Flaubert . . . . . . Posthumous sketch of novel. . . . . . . . 1885 
Di Giorgi... . . . Fine di Don Giovanni (play) . ... .. . 1885 
Bernard Shaw . . . . . Manand Superman (play) . ...-... . 1903 
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GYPSY AND ORIENTAL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


BY A. T. SINCLAIR. 


Two musical instruments, the Tzimbal and Pan’s pipe, can be said 
to be peculiar to the Gypsies. A third, the Bagpipe, may be added in 
Western Asia and the greater part of Europe. Another, the Oboe, is 
characteristic of the Gypsies ; and it is by no means improbable that they 
introduced it into Europe. The violin, often played so superbly by 
Hungarian Gypsies, and a favorite with the Romany almost everywhere, 
is generally supposed to have been developed from the Moorish rébab. 
Many things tend to show that it came into Europe also directly from 
Asia. The vertical flute, a favorite Oriental instrument much used by 
Gypsies there, is played in Europe only in some districts in the South- 
eastern portion, where Gypsies may have carried it. The tambourine 
and castanéts common in the East are much affected by the Gypsies 
everywhere; so the lute, in various forms, as the Rumanian Kobza, the 
Spanish mandolin, the Arab ’id, the Persian tambir&%h and saz. 

The safest theory to start with, as with their music, is that the Gypsies 
brought nothing with them, originated nothing, but simply adopted in 
every country what they found, and as they found it. This was the view 
with which I began my studies on the subject. My endeavor has been to 
trace these instruments from the earliest times to the present, as com- 
pletely as possible from books and traditions, and by personal investiga- 
tions, and inquiries from natives and Europeans who have lived in the 
various countries. 

Whether the Gypsies have introduced instruments anywhere can be 
decided only by taking into account many considerations, as: their trade 
as musicians, the instruments themselves, the history of the various 
countries, and the Gyfsves. 

Excepting the Pan’s pipe, all these instruments are to-day played by 
Gypsies in every country in the world where the Romanies are seen. 
Some are not common everywhere; but even in the United States and 
Canada I have many reports of every one of them. The Gypsy bear- 
leaders from Syria and Rumania often play their rude bagpipe, a ver- 
tical flute, a simple oboe (Arab, zémr). Their bears often hold out a tam- 
bourine for money, after dancing or wrestling, or performing with a 
pole. I have seen a number of Rumanian Gypsies here playing the 
Rumanian Gypsy Pan’s pipe. The Arab’td and the Rumanian kobza are 
also seen. The Hungarian Gypsy tzimbal is well known as played by the 
Hungarian bands, and at times by wandering Gypsies. Gypsies are 
fiddlers everywhere, and so it is all over Europe and the Western 
Orient. 

The bear-men in Canada often have picked up a little French, and 
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sing for their bears to dance, “‘L&, ri, rondén” (rondin, ‘a club’’), which 
the poor bear well understands. 

These leaders often find in the United States that the bear is the 
principal attraction, and leave their instrument with their families in the 
main Gypsy band, which they join at an appointed time and place. 

Then there is a grand feast and picnic for two and three weeks. The 
different members assemble from all over the country, perhaps. Twenty 
years ago a secluded spot in the mountains near Nyack on the Hudson 
was a favorite rendezvous. At night the whole meadow and piece of 
woods, some fourteen acres, was ablaze with their camp-fires. They 
had a dancing-platform ; and the dark-skinned Rumanian beauties and 
stalwart rdké danced to their hearts’ content to the sound of the fiddle, 
kobza, and bagpipe. Twelve or fifteen bears were chained to the neigh- 
boring trees. All were dressed in their richest and most gaudy costumes, 
with a profusion of gold ornaments. Even the men wore large gold ear- 
rings. Sometimes as many as forty or fifty large vans were there with a 
hundred sleek, well-kept good horses. 

Last summer a similar band rendezvoused at Dedham, Mass. Two 
wagon-loads of these Gypsies drove through Allston on their way to a 
Somerville abattoir, where they bought four live sheep. These they 
roasted whole at a barbecue, at which they claimed two hundred Gyp- 
sies were present. For several weeks they were there, and the news- 
papers were filled with long accounts of their doings. One woman com- 
plained to the police that her husband had stolen two hundred dollars 
from her. The police searched the camp, and in one wagon found fijty 
thousand dollars in gold coin. Everybody went out to see Gypsies who 
had so much money, and naturally they had their fortunes told. Two 
colored children were working for the Gypsies. Some relative claimed 
them. The police were called in, and a long account appeared in the 
papers. Later on the same two children were still found with part of 
the band near Providence, R. I., and another relative complained to the 
police there. How quickly these wild Rumanian Gypsies learn the ad- 
vantages of newspaper advertising! And at the barbecue were heard the 
same Gypsy instruments and the same Gypsy music. 

In many parts of the South similar bands often give shows and play 
these same instruments. The same band uses only one or two of them, 
but every instrument is occasionally seen. 

Gypsies are much more common in most countries of Europe than in 
America, and therefore also the instruments. They are the popular 
musicians in the Western Orient and Southeastern Europe, continually 
travelling back and forth over the whole region. This has been the case 
for many centuries. In an article on ‘“‘Gypsy and Oriental Music” pub- 
lished in the January-March number in 1907, the relations of Gypsies 
to the music of various countries was discussed. 
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This hasty general sketch is given as a brief introduction to a more 
particular consideration of the instruments separately. 


I, THE TZIMBAL. 


The Tzimbal, for the last fifty years at least, has been used almost 
exclusively by Gypsies, and can fairly be called a characteristic Gypsy 
Instrument. In Hungary it is a ‘“‘prima-donna” instrument, often 
playing the melody as well as the first violin. At all times it has a most 
important réle, and plays an accompanying melody of its own as well as 
a general accompaniment to the violin. The two little hammers move 
over the many wires with such marvellous rapidity and dexterity as to 
take the place of several instruments in an ordinary orchestra. There 
are no dampers for the strings, as on a pianoforte; therefore they keep 
vibrating. One chord runs into another, but the skill of the performer 
avoids all discord. The music is ringing, harmonious, and has a peculiar 
weird, fascinating effect on the hearer. It is also a prima-donna Gypsy 
instrument in Rumania and the whole Balkan Peninsula. 

In Russia it is much used, but mostly by the wandering Gypsies. The 
settled Gypsies, who comprise the favorite Gypsy choruses, generally 
have a guitar for accompaniment. They play it in Sweden, Norway, 
Germany, Finland, Poland, Bohemia, Switzerland, Italy, all parts of 
Germany, Holland, Belgium, France, Spain, England. 

For several centuries, and up to about a century ago, the Dulcimer, a 
similar stringed instrument, was popular, and was used in many of the 
above-named countries as well as somewhat in America. To-day it is 
played by old people at Jewish weddings in many parts of Poland. These 
dulcimers are old instruments, generally showing signs of many repairs. 
The dulcimer is strung differently from the Gypsy tzimbal, and is con- 
sidered by instrument-makers as a different instrument. Still in one 
vital respect both are the same: the wires are struck by two hammers. 
Our pianofortes have been developed from the dulcimer. 

In Persia the tzimbal is the prima-donna instrument played by the 
leader of the Gypsy orchestra there, and is used almost exclusively by 
Gypsies. 

In the Erzerum district of Armenia the common people often make a 
rude kind of tzimbal themselves, and play it, while everywhere in the 
rest of Asiatic Turkey as well as in Egypt it is rare, and generally only 
used by foreign Gypsies. 

Except as above, no one now plays a tzimbal or dulcimer anywhere 
in the world where Gypsies are found. Occasionally they may be played as 
curiosities or in theatres, and sometimes as children’s toys. 

The Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, inform me that they have only 
one dulcimer in stock, and that they have not sold any for ten years. 
There is no call for them. They never had a tzimbal. 
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There are historical records showing that the tzimbal has been played 
in Hungary by Gypsies for many centuries. “ Mahillon’s Catalogue” (of 
musical instruments), vol. i, p. 374, states that the tzimbal type is of 
quite recent origin in Western Europe, and is now very rare. On p. 85 it 
says, ‘‘It is only from the Orient that Europe, about the time of the 
Crusades, borrowed the instrument-type of the tzimbal, dulcimer, and 
psaltery.”’ 

Before this period there is no record of these instruments as existing 
in Europe, either in books or by pictorial representations of any kind. 
Indeed, the tzimbal seems to be later than the psaltery. There are repre- 
sentations of the psaltery in church porches, choirs, and some manu- 
scripts earlier than any of the tzimbal type. The psaltery is picked; the 
tzimbal struck with little hammers. 

During the Crusades, A. D. 1096 to 1291, millions of people were con- 
tinually passing to and fro between all parts of Europe and the Orient. 
They were of all classes, — rich and poor; nobles, the educated, and the 
ignorant ; the good, the bad, and degraded. There were crowds of camp- 
followers, men and women, to minister to the wants, the necessities, the 
pleasures, of the motley crowds. At that time it is known from history 
that there were thousands of Gypsies in Persia, one of whose principal 
trades was Music and the Dance. There must have been thousands in 
Asiatic Turkey, and some in Europe. Would such people not naturally 
follow along with these Crusader bands? Somebody at that period with 
the Crusaders brought back several types of musical instruments into 
Europe. 

In Mahillon we read, ‘‘It is generally supposed that the lute was 
introduced into Europe at the time of the Crusades” (vol. i, p. 479); 
‘“‘The psaltery was imported into the Occident at the epoch of the Cru- 
sades”’ (p. 82); ‘Neither the Greeks nor Romans had any instruments 
of the lute, guitar, or mandolin type” (p. 83); “‘The vertical flute is 
unknown in our countries, but is popular in Persia and Arabia’ (p. 48). 
I find it is perhaps the most common and popular instrument among 
the peasants of Bessarabia, Volhynia, and some other neighboring dis- 
tricts. They make it themselves out of reeds, and some perform most 
beautifully on it. Indeed, a Russian storekeeper was so impressed by this 
music, he told me, ‘‘They played-it so sweetly as to make that store 
counter weep,” pointing to it. It is also there a favorite Gypsy instru- 
ment. Who would be more likely to introduce it than the Gypsies? It 
is a very difficult instrument to learn to play. The Kurdish shepherds, 
who use it a good deal, learn first on a kind of flageolet. In Persian it is 
called nai, né (‘5b .<). 


“The zémr, still employed in Moslem countries, is, except in some 
insignificant details, exactly like the ‘schalmey’ of Virdung, A. D. 1510." 


1 Persian, siirndi, sierndi (sb) yu isl) 9 )i Arab, 2émr (3); Armenian, sirnd. 
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The Crusades, which scattered over western Europe so many products 
of Oriental civilization, probably brought to us also the ancestor of the 
hautbois (oboe)’’ (p. 228). 

This is a favorite Gypsy instrument in the East. Often I have heard 
Arabs speak of it almost as if peculiar to them. Still it is by no means 
confined to Gypsies there. One thing, however, should always be borne 
in mind. Music is now, and from the earliest times has been, considered 
dishonorable as a public profession. The zémr is a loud, piercing instru- 
ment, hardly adapted for home use, and naturally is played most by 
public musicians, most of whom certainly are Gypsies. 

This same oboe is a very common Gypsy instrument all through South- 
eastern Europe, and is seldom used by others, except in military bands 
and orchestras. It is a Gypsy instrument there, and indeed all over the 
world. 

It is to be noticed that it is now one of the most popular and common 
instruments among the country people in central and southern Italy, 
where the largest size is called a piffero ; a smaller, ciaramella ; and a still 
smaller, and shriller, a pippizzera. 

‘The jew’s-harp [Mahillon, vol. i, p. 102] is very ancient, and spread 
all over Asia, where it originated. In our days it is not less known in 
Europe.” Curiously, the Gypsies in Egypt make and sell a great many 
jew’s-harps. They also do so elsewhere, as in central and southern Italy. 
Here, however, it is now made and used by everybody as perhaps one 
of the most common instruments among the peasantry (called spdass@ 
pensiéri). 

It is not generally known how recently most instruments have been 
introduced in our military bands. In the seventeenth century the infantry 
bands had only fifes and drums; and the cavalry, trumpets and kettle- 
drums. It was only about the middle of the eighteenth century that the 
other instruments began to be used, and many of these were copied from 
the East then. (See Mahillon, vol. 11, p. 188.) 

These citations from as good authority as exists show that the tzimhbal 
probably came from Asia at the time of, or since, the Crusades. It is a 
fact that the violin was developed from the Moorish rébab; the mandolin 
and guitar, from the Arab ’td (O52); the psaltery, from the kanin 
qanun (Lygs), — all brought into Spain by the Arabs in the eighth cen- 
tury; but it seems probable that all these instruments also entered Europe 
directly from the East about the period of the Crusades. Many things 
point to this conclusion. There is no evidence that the tzimbal came 
through Spain. It apparently came the other way. All monumental and 
pictorial representations of instruments in Western Europe before A. D. 
1300 have these other instruments, but ”o tzimbal. 

Within the last ten or fifteen years the comparatively rude-looking but 


effective Gypsy tzimbal has been developed in Hungary into an elaborate 
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elegant instrument. This now to a large extent takes the place of a piano 
in Hungarian homes. It has become the national Hungarian instru- 
ment, and it is fashionable to play it. They call it a ‘‘czimbalom” (pro- 
nounced ‘‘tzimbalom”’). A weekly paper called ‘‘The Czimbalom”’ is 
issued, devoted to the instrument. There are two or three professors of 
it at the Conservatory of Music, Budapest. In 1906 an interesting ‘‘ His- 
tory of the Czimbalom [Tzimbal]” (100 pages, 8vo) was published by 
N. Joszef Schunda, a leading manufacturer of musical instruments in 
Budapest. The fact stated, that he has sold ten thousand tzimbals, and 
the prices for some, several hundred dollars, shows the interest taken in 
this old instrument. 

The tzimbal is one of the oldest instruments known. One is depicted 
On an ancient Assyrian bas-relief, and it was a common and favorite 
instrument of the ancient Assyrians. 

The Hebrews had it. Some think the Hebrew nebel was a dulcimer; 
others, that it was the psanterin mentioned in Daniel. This word would 
seem to be the same as that now used in Syria for the tzimbal, sdntir 


(Axim). It is the same as the Persian word sdntér, and the modern 
Greek sdntér, sdntorin, sintiir (cavrép), the ancient Greek psalterion, 
Turkish sdntir (, gfasL.). Persians use several forms, — sdntir, zdntir, 
sdntér, the root of which (zdén) means “‘to ring,” to “sound.” 

The rocks on the mountains near Kermanshah are decorated with 
bas-reliefs made by the Persian King Khozru in the sixth century. A 
Persian sdntir is there depicted. 

There are other very old representations of the Persian tzimbal. It is 
not known what kind of an instrument the celebrated Sambuca of the 
captivating Lydian dancers was. Curiously Pretorius gives, as one 
name for the tzimbal, sambuca. The tzimbal is seen in India, and is 
called gdniin, an Arabic word for a psaltery. The Chinese have it, the 
ying kin; but the Chinese themselves, and their books, say that it came 
from India. It is seen also in Burmah, and sometimes in Japan. 

Instruments made with strips of wood, and struck with two sticks, are 
common in many parts of the world. Our xylophone is of this type. One 
form, the marimba, is widespread and exceedingly popular in many parts 
of Africa. 

The Cuban negroes have brought with them not only a knowledge of 
the marimba, but its mame. In Cuba they very commonly make such 
instruments in a rude fashion, which they call, in their Spanish, mdrim- 
bold. 

In Russia, Poland, Bohemia, Hungary, Rumania, Germany, the 
usual and popular name is everywhere a word pronounced tzimbal. 
The German hackbrett, hackebreti, is properly applied to the dulcimer. 
Colocci (“Gli Zingari,” p. 291) calls it “‘22 cimballo” (the tzimbal). In 
French a dulcimer is tympanon. 
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The word “‘tzimbal” is from the Greek xipBadov (kimbalon); Latin, 
cymbalum or cymbalon ; hence the German spelling Cymbal, but spoken 
iztmbal. Gypsies call it teémbal. 

The term is probably applied to it from its clear, loud ringing sound, 
like that of cymbals. 

In short, the tzimbal is an ancient Oriental instrument, now character- 
istic of the Gypsies in the Orient and Europe, and used almost exclusively 
by them. It was unknown in Western Europe before the fourteenth or 
fifteenth centuries. Soon after, the dulcimer began to be played, and 
one or two centuries ago it was popular in England, Germany, France, 
and other parts of Europe. It now has fallen almost entirely into disuse. 


II. PAN’S PIPE, KOBZA, AND VERTICAL FLUTE. 


The Rumanian Gypsies use the Pan’s pipe as a prima-donna instru- 
ment, playing the same notes as the first violin. It is peculiar to the 
Gypsies in Rumania and some neighboring districts north and east. It 
is often made in the form of a curve, to move more easily under the 
mouth. They call it muskél, which is the Rumanian word muscalit 
(pronounced muskdl), meaning ‘‘a whistle.” In their orchestras here the 
muskdl very often takes the place of the tzimbal. The two are never used 
together. The Hungarian Gypsies do not play the muskal. 

The skill with which they perform on the Pan’s pipe is surprising, — 
now Soft, low, sweet, and now loud, penetrating, and yet most agreeable. 
Several accomplished musicians who have often heard them assert that 
they play superbly, and produce most beautiful and wonderful musical 
effects, which cannot be equalled by the flutists of the best orchestras in 
Europe. There is something particularly sweet, rich, and attractive 
about the music of the vertical flute when skilfully played, but it is very 
difficult to play. The Pan’s pipe is simply from seven to twenty vertical 
flutes of different lengths fastened together in a row, or curve, and closed 
at the lower end. 

The Pan’s pipe is tuned by Rumanian Gypsies before every piece 
played by dropping from one to four peas into the proper pipes, thus 
sharping or flatting them. They know the notes required, and have very 
nice ears for time and tune; also they can vary the tone by their method 
of blowing. 

Mahillon (vol. iii, p. 409; vol. i, p. 47) adds that these Ldutari also 
change the pitch by inserting wax in a pipe. 

This method of tuning explains the ancient Peruvian stone Pan’s pipe, 
whose impossible scale has puzzled archeologists. Indeed, it bears evi- 
dence that it was so tuned. 

Bancroft (‘“‘Native Races of the Pacific,” vol. iv, p. 19) mentions this 
very method of tuning them by the Indians. 

Although the Pan’s pipe is or has been found in nearly all parts of the 
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world, at present its use in Europe, Asia, Northern Africa, and America 
is almost entirely confined to these Gypsies of the Rumanian district. 
These are seen all over Europe, particularly in some parts of Germany, 
and occasionally even now in America. They have a Pan’s pipe fastened 
to their ears, turn a hurdy-gurdy, and beat a drum on the back by 
strings fastened to the foot. Above the drum is a triangle, and cymbals 
played also by the feet. I have seen them here also, playing the Pan’s 
pipe alone. 

In central and southern Italy very many of the boys make rude Pan’s 
pipes themselves of reeds and call them Fischietti (“whistles”). So 
some of the peasants use it, one popular name being zampogna. 

Mahillon (vol. 1i, p. 331) states, ‘‘ The villagers near Milan during the 
carnival sometimes make up bands of fifteen or twenty people, who play 
Pan’s pipes, a big drum, and the cymbals.” 

Some fifty years ago it was attempted to form such bands in England. 
The shepherds of the Pyrenees and Madrid scissors-grinders occasion- 
ally use a sort of Pan’s pipe. They are mentioned by Spanish poets as 
zampona. The Oliver Ditson Company do not sell more than one in ten 
years. They are made still in Berlin, now of metal, as more durable than 
the old bamboo style. Some of these are sold in Naples. But, except as 
above stated, the Pan’s pipe in Europe and America is used only in 
theatres and as a toy or curiosity. ‘‘ During the middle ages in Europe 
it enjoyed great favor, but now it is confined to the wandering musi- 
cians” (Mahillon, vol.i, p. 47). Mahillon excepts Rumania, and men- 
tions the curious fact that there it is called Ndi, as well as Muscalz. 
Ndi is the Persian word for a vertical flute, and is so used also by the 
Arabs. This word came from the Orient. It seems, however, likely that 
Gypsy influence has made itself deeply felt in Rumania, for the na- 
tional Rumanian air, “The Déina,” is Gypsy music, many Rumanians 
State. 

In China and Japan, Pan’s pipes are scen, but are not common. The 
Phan (pronounced Pan!) of Siam is a Pan’s pipe. Shakespear, Hind. 
Dictionary, gives Musigar (,lixwy0) as a Pan’s pipe used by dervishes 
and shepherds, but it is rare in India. 

It is very seldom seen in Egypt or Asiatic Turkey. Most natives in 
those countries have never seen one, and know no name for it. As to 
Persia, Colocci (p. 291) says, ‘‘In 1810, when the brother of the Shah 
of Persia returned from Paris, he passed through Rumania, and heard 
some Gypsies play the Pan’s pipe (zampogna), and acknowledged they 
surpassed the Persians themselves, the recognized masters of this 
instrument.” 

Dr. E. M. v. Hornbostel, who for years has studied Pan’s pipes, has 
recently written an account of those in the Berlin Museum from Siid- 
Neu-Mecklenburg, discussing those of Java, Siam, etc., and the music. 
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His article well illustrates the use of this instrument in the Farther 
East. 

The British Museum has an ancient Peruvian Syrinx called huayra- 
puhu-ra. It was also known in ancient Mexico. 

As a very ancient instrument, the Pan’s pipe (ovpié, ovptyyos), is men- 
tioned in Homer (Iliad, 10, 13). How much it was used by the ancient 
Greeks and Romans does not seem clear. According to Smith’s Diction- 
ary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, p. 1088, “‘It was the appropriate 
musical instrument of the Arcadian and other Greek shepherds. When 
the Roman poets had occasion to mention it, they called it fistula and 
also, from the material of which it was made, arundo, calamus (reed), or 
cicuta (hemlock). Sometimes the pipes were in a curve.” A Rumanian 
dictionary, under Chimpéi (Pan’s pipe), gives Latin gingrina, calamus, 
arundo, cicuta, fistula. 

' The Lydians used it for military music (Herod. i, 17). A Pan’s pipe 
with bellows two thousand years old was found at Tarsus. Representa- 
tions of it from the sixth century are found on the rock sculptures near 
Kermanshah, Persia. 

As to the origin of it, the ancient folk-lore myth is this: The god Pan 
became enamored with the nymph Syringa. She evaded him, and 
finally was changed into reeds. The disconsolate Pan still followed her, 
and made of the reeds the syrinx (Italian, sivinga; French, Flate de Pan; 
German, Panpjeife). The modern Greek name is the same as the an- 
cient, syrinx, and also the popular word syringa (ovpryya). There are 
numerous illustrations of the Pan’s pipe from the ninth to the four- 
teenth centuries, and it is shown also in sculptures on cathedral porches 
and choirs in Spain, Rouen, Exeter. It was a favorite instrument of the 
wandering French and other minstrels. 

Briefly, the Pan’s pipe in Europe seems always to have been the instru- 
ment of shepherds, wandering minstrels, and Gypsies; and to-day its 
use is almost confined to the Gypsies in or near Rumania. There one 
word for it is Nai. The Gypsies in parts of southeastern Europe also use 
stirnaf (siirnd) for their oboe. The use of this instrument there is nearly 
exclusively by Gypsies. Both words are Persian, and from it used in 
Turkish. 

A Gypsy orchestra often consists of one or two first violins, a viola, vio- 
loncello, a contra-bass, a Pan’s pipe, and from one to three kobzas of dif- 
ferent sizes. The kobza is another instrument not used by Hungarian 
Gypsies. It is the Arab lute, and from it the Rumanian Gypsy musicians 
derive their name, Lauidri (sing. Lautar). The Arabic a/’ud becomes in 
Turkish lat, Idviit («»5¥), whence the Gypsies obtain another word for 
their kobza. Hungarian Gypsies, as they have no kobza, often call a 
violin Lavitd, Exactly the same kobza is played by European Gypsies 
who wander over to Smyrna and the northern coasts of Asia Minor. 
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It is well known to the people there, who style it the Balgéri. Another 
curious fact about this word is that one word for bagpipe in Poland is 
kobza. Many Poles, I find, are familiar with it, and it is given as the only 
word for “bagpipe” in two Polish pocket dictionaries. Engel (p. 124) 
uses this language: ‘‘It is remarkable that in the most northern coun- 
tries of Europe musical instruments are to be found which, from their 
carved ornamentation as well as from certain peculiarities in their con- 
struction, strongly point to Western Asia as their original home. The 
Icelandic fidla might well be mistaken for a large Arab rebab.” 

Arab and Turkish Gypsies for centuries have visited Norway and 
Sweden with their instruments, giving acrobatic shows with music, sing- 
ing, and dancing. Hence people call them Tétdré. Fifteen years ago 
every summer several such bands were accustomed to take the steamers 
bound for the North Cape. They landed at various towns along the coast, 
and were taken up again on the return trip. So in Sweden I have many 
accounts of the same Arab Gypsies, who were tattooed, and who offered 
to and did tattoo some of the Swedish lads. The tattooing showed that 
they were Arabs, Did any such Gypsies at some time leave some of their 
instruments behind, perhaps afterwards copied ? 

Many of these bands were flourishing and had elegantly made instru- 
ments. They amuse and entertain the country people there, have plenty 
of money, and are looked upon quite differently from the common poor, 
degraded, suspected Swedish Gypsy. 

The Norwegian steamer captain always carried them free, as they 
entertained the passengers, the crew, and himself, They played instru- 
ments of the fiddle, lute, and flute types, bagpipes, tambourines, casta- 
nets. Here we have a clear instance of all these coming into Europe for 
centuries through Turkey, and not Spain. The Russian Giddk (‘‘pea- 
sant’s fiddle’’) is very old, and its form shows that it did not originate in 


Western Europe. 
Some Gypsies in Syria are famous for their skill on the vertical flute 


(Arab, shdbbabah [xis], also ménjdira). The exquisite performances 


on the same (gaval [Jt,3], Turk.) by the Mevlevi dervishes are always 
admired. The Kurdish shepherds play it (Kurd., béldér). It is made of 
English walnut (gis) wood; and they rub it with butter and place it in 
the sun, when it becomes a light pretty red. Another smaller in diameter, 
but longer, is called shdmshdt, and is put in a wooden case when not in 
use, it is so fragile; this produces softer and sweeter music even than the 
belir. They learn first on a viltk, a kind of flageolet. 

A popular Kurdish folk-lore story illustrates the reputation of its 
music. There was once a poor shepherd who watched the flocks of a 
very rich Kurd. He had thousands of sheep, goats, cattle, and horses, 
and could at any moment place a thousand retainers in the field to punish 
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an enemy or on a marauding expedition. He had a beautiful daughter 
who fell in love with the poor shepherd and the sweet music of his bélar, 
and he reciprocated her affection. She begged her father to allow them 
to marry. For a long time he was obdurate. At last to her incessant 
pleading, for all Kurds are devoted to their children, he said this: “If he 
can keep his flock of five hundred sheep from drinking at the spring for 
three days, you shall marry him.”’ The shepherd watched them day and 
night. Whenever they approached the spring he played his sweetest airs 
on his bé/iér. The sheep know this music is their call. They love it. So 
as he walked away from the spring each time playing, they always fol- 
lowed him. At the expiration of the three days, no sheep had touched 
the water of the spring. So he won his Kurdish beauty. They were mar- 
ried, and he and his descendants have always been noted as the best 
performers on the bé/dr, the sweetest of instruments. 

The popular word for it in Russia, Poland, Bohemia, is dédkd, some- 
times svirydl. The word is fliiyéra in Moravia, Rumania, Bessarabia, 
which is also applied to the oboe. In Greece the Vallach shepherds play 
it and a short oboe. Both are called flééa. The same vertical flute is 
known to a few in Italy under the name flduérd. 

All these vertical flutes are substantially the same. They vary in 
length from one to four feet; in diameter, from half an inch to an inch 
and a half. The blown end is sometimes cut square across, sometimes 
bevelled. The béliir is often cut square, but rounded to a thin edge. 
Gypsies play them everywhere, but they are now one of the most com- 
mon instruments for everybody where they are found, in the Western 
Orient and Southeastern Europe. Often the word d#duk is used for 
them in European Turkey and Northern Asia Minor. 


III. THE BAGPIPE. 

The Highland Bagpipe (Pip-mér, Fib-vér, [Piob mhor]) is the 
national instrument of Scotland. There is perhaps no instrument of 
which a people are so fond and of which they are so proud as the 
Scotch of their Pipes. It was the ear of a Scotch woman who first 
detected the ‘‘Relief of Lucknow,’ and cried, “‘Dinna ye hear the 
Slogan ?”’? The Scotch regiments in all parts of the British Empire have 
their bagpipe bands, often consisting of forty or fifty pipers. Wherever 
Scotchmen are found, there you will hear their bagpipe. At the annual 
Scotch dinner of St. Andrew’s in Mexico, at every Scotch festival and 
picnic in the United States, and everywhere, we find the Pipes. The 
famous bagpipe band plays every day in the Gardens at Edinburgh; and 
they look so smart in their bonnets and kilts, and step off so jauntily, that 
it puts everybody in good spirits to see and hear them. There is no 
music more enlivening than the bagpipe. It is often spoken of as rough, 
harsh, savage-like music. That may be true, but no music appeals more 
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strongly to the common people. When introduced as new in any country, 
as Egypt, Morocco, India, the natives take to it “immensely.” 

So the Irish m4la-pipa (mala piob) and the piper, pipara (piobaire), 
have always been popular in Ireland. 

The Welsh never played or liked the bagpipe, although one early 
Welsh king attempted to introduce it from Ireland when he returned 
from his exile there. 

One form, the diniou (pl. of benvek, ‘‘instrument,” Breton) was very 
popular in Brittany. Another, the musette, like the Irish union pipe 
inflated by a bellows worked under the right arm, was an elegant instru- 
ment played before royalty by a court piper about the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The chalumeau is common in Savoie. These Savoyard pipers 
wander over France, are often in England, and have been met with even 
in Cairo. In Rousillon and the Pyrenees district the cornemuse was the 
instrument for the dance, just as it is in Galicia, Asturias, and the Basque 
Provinces, Spain. No Englishman plays a bagpipe unless perhaps on the 
Scottish border. It is found also in the Auvergne Mountains. 

It appears, then, that it is used in Great Britain, France, and Spain, 
where the Keltic influence is still most felt, perhaps. 

For this reason many suppose the bagpipe was evolved independently 
by and from the Keltic brain. For one who has a Scotch name and a 
Scotch ancestry, it is hard to believe that this is not true. We know it 
must be the fact that other instruments, as the Pan’s pipe, must have 
been invented in various parts of the world by different races. 

To study an instrument, it is not enough to know it is found in a 
country: we must learn how common it is, who plays it, in what parts it 
is found, and whence it came. For example, every American child ten 
years old is perfectly familiar with the bagpipe. He has often seen it and 
heard it played, and knows its name. It is often heard in Mexico, in 
every one of the United States, and in Canada; yet it would be mislead- 
ing to call it an American instrument. No American ever plays it. It is 
only used here by four classes, — Scotchmen, and their children born 
here, Irish bagpipers, Italian bagpipers, and Gypsy bear-leaders from 
Southeastern Europe and Syria. 

In many Canadian cities, as Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, there are 
large regimental bagpipe bands. Cape Breton, Prince Edward’s Island, 
and some other districts, have large populations, descendants of Scotch 
Highlanders. Many of these even now speak only Gaelic. In these parts 
bagpipes are exceedingly common. So all over Canada and the United 
States, in large cities, are found many Scotchmen and their pipers. 

In Boston are perhaps twenty. Irish pipers were seen in many cities, 
but are largely disappearing. In Boston and vicinity now there can 
hardly be more than three or four. Italian bagpipers are more numer- 
ous, and there are certainly ten here who travel about playing when out of 
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other work. Two or three do nothing except perform on the bagpipe 
(zampogna), and they are Gypsies. 

Then in Canada bear-leaders very commonly play their bagpipes, 
as they find them popular in the Scotch districts; while in the United 
States they find it an incumbrance rather than a benefit. So they often 
leave it with the main band, and play some smaller instrument, or sim- 
ply sing to their bears. 

The bagpipe was never an aboriginal American Indian instrument. 
Wallaschek cites one authority to the contrary, as to one tribe of New 
Mexican Indians, the Keres. But Mr. Stewart Culin, who was collecting 
for several months among this and neighboring tribes, made special 
inquiries for me. He could not learn that the bagpipe is now or ever 
had been, used there. All asserted the reverse. 

So as to Europe, Asia, and Africa, the fact that a bagpipe is some- 
times or often found in a country, is not sufficient. We must learn par- 
ticulars, and such are very scanty, from publications, except as to Great 
Britain. On seeing two or three bagpipes from Egypt in a museum, one 
would suppose they were common there. The fact is, they are very rare. 
I could never find a native who ever saw or heard of one. Very few even 
know any Arab word for it. Artin Pasha, Cairo, the Secretary of Educa- 
tion, writes me, “‘I never heard of one in Egypt, although he fre- 
quently saw them in Constantinople when a boy; Mr. Findlay, H. 
M. Acting Agent, says, ‘Tell Mr. Sinclair the Cameron Highlanders 
introduced the bagpipe into Egypt.’”’ Artin Pasha has lived there forty- 
five years, and “‘knows more about such out-of-the-way matters than any 
man in Egypt. The negro regiments now have their bagpipe bands, and 
take to it immensely. They play it to the satisfaction of the natives, better 
than the Highlanders themselves; that is, more savagely, with more go.”’ 

General MacLean has also introduced the bagpipe in the army of the 
Sultan of Morocco, and the native bands and soldiers enjoy it ‘‘ wonder- 
fully.” 

In central and southern Italy, Sicily, and Sardinia the bagpipe is a 
common and popular instrument among the peasantry in the country 
districts. They make these themselves, and generally call it zampogna, or 
sampogna. Ciaramella (dialectic in the Messina district, ciaramedda) 
is another common name, which more properly means a small piffero. 
Scoppina is used in the Rome province; and surdelina, cornamusa, and 
piva are literary words seldom even known to the common people. Some 
Italian bagpipers are Gypsies. 

There is, however, a very numerous class of bagpipers seen all over 
Europe. They are Gypsies from Southeastern Europe and Syria. They 
are seen in England, quite common in France, very frequently found in 
Germany, less frequently in Norway, Sweden, Finland. In Germany 
they are generally perhaps recognized as Gypsies, and called by the word 
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‘‘Hungarians,” used in an indefinite sense, and meaning people from the 
Lower Danube region. No German, Pole, Bohemian, Scandinavian, 
Finn, Russian, Austrian, Swiss, Tiroler, Hungarian, Rumanian, Greek, 
plays the bagpipe unless he is a Gypsy. This is almost the universal testi- 
mony of a very large number of natives in these countries, and such has 
been my own experience. Sometimes I have questioned fifty persons in 
a day. A few only have said that some Hungarian, Rumanian, Vol- 
hynian, and Bessarabian shepherds use it. Almost every one has 
asserted the contrary stoutly. Those most interested in the subject and 
the musicians, Gypsies as well as others, who should know the most 
about it, deny such use. 

So in Bulgaria, Rumelia, Macedonia, it is a most popular instrument 
for the dance, weddings, feasts, and is played, mostly at least, by Gypsies. 
The Gypsy piper furnishes favorite dance music in Servia and Croatia. 
In Greece several times a year Gypsy bagpipers come round, sometimes 
two or three together, and are styled Bulgdri. People in Constantinople 
call them Béinik. The ordinary word for a bagpipe in Turkey is gdida, 
ghaida (sdglé), a Greek word, or the Turkish word tili#im. Gdida is the 
word in Bulgaria, Servia, Croatia, and is frequently used for it by Polish, 
Bohemian, and Lithuanian authors and poets. The Turkish word 
ghdida (rdida, Parisian r about) is its name in Tunis. See a recent ar- 
ticle by Dr. E. M. von Hornbostel, ‘‘Phonographierte tunesische Me- 
lodien,” p. 4. It contains an account of a band from Tunis, bagpipe, 
etc., which appeared to be Gypsy. 

Gdita is the only Spanish word, and is used also in Cuba, where 
Spaniards from Galicia, Asturias, the Basques very often play the bag- 
pipe for their dances. 

It is often seen in Syria, particularly played by the bear-leaders. 
The “New York Tribune” of July 8, 1906, contains a picture of “A 
Travelling Circus in Palestine.’’? One of the men holds the bear and his 
pole. Another plays a bagpipe, and a third a tambourine. It is the same 
light yellow Syrian bear with a stiff mane between the shoulders, the 
same chain and muzzle, the same bagpipe and tambourine, and the same 
men, seen all over America and Europe. é 

The Syrian name for a bagpipe is ’dndiz (are), also mtjwiz), more 
properly applied to the double reed pipe. 

How doesit happen that this word gdidais used for the bagpipe in all these 
countries? Did the Gypsies take the word and instrument with them ? 

The Armenian words for bagpipe are dig and dkjar (dwtkjar) the 
Rumanian word, chumpoi. The European Gypsies say dudd, gdidd, and 
several made-up descriptive words. 

Many Polish poets have written charming little poems on these Gypsy 
bagpipers, as ‘“‘The Old Dudarz.” 

When the Czar of Russia degraded the Archbishop of Novgorod in 
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1569, he said, “‘The worthy father was fitter for a bagpiper leading a 
dancing bear than a prelate.” Paspati (p. 238) mentions the fact that the 
word gdida (“‘bagpipe’’) is often found in Gypsy songs. 

Manson (‘The Highland Bagpipe,” p. 65) says, ‘‘The bagpipe and 
short oboe seem to have been intimately associated with the wandering 
minstrels of Germany from time immemorial;” and on p. 38, ‘‘At the 
end of the thirteenth century in France it was used only by the lower 
classes, the blind, and the wandering musicians.” 

About the seventeenth century it and the Gypsy dancers were very 
popular. Poets sang the praises of ‘‘La belle Bohémienne.” 

In A. D. 1307 in England a payment was made to Janno, a bagpiper, 
for playing before the king. ‘‘ Janno” is plainly the Slavic or Hungarian 
word for ‘‘ John.” Jemmy Allen, the celebrated Northumberland bag- 
piper (1734-1810), was a Gypsy. His life has been written, and his 
exploits heralded in no end of folk-lore stories and songs. Many of the 
Scotch Highland pipers have been Gypsies. One of the colored postal 
cards now circulating contains a representation of ‘‘the Highland Gypsy 
bagpiper.”’ Naumann (“‘ Music,’ p. 260) states, “‘The popular instru- 
ments of the itinerant musicians during the middle ages were the bag- 
pipe and short oboe.” 

The bagpipe was the devil’s instrument, and that of sorcerers. Diirer 
so pictured it, and Burns so described it. The Gypsies are rat-catchers. 
The Pied Piper of Hamelin played either a bagpipe or shalmey (oboe). 
The myth has two versions. 

In the summer of 1907 a Gypsy bagpiper, with his yellow Syrian bear 
and Syrian bagpipe, was seen in Farnham, Canada. Formerly many 
passed through every year and amused the people. This bear frightened 
a horse, which ran away. The poor Gypsy was arrested and driven out 
of town, and none have been seen there since. Mrs. Bishop speaks of 
seeing these Arab bagpipers among the Bakhtiari Kurds. I have 
accounts of them in California, Utah, Winnipeg, Man., Mobile, Alla., 
Savannah, Ga., Virginia, Pennsylvania, New York, etc., as well as in 
nearly every country in Europe. 

Chambers, a Scotch Encyclopedia, under ‘‘Pibroch,” states: ‘“‘The 
earliest mention of a bagpipe as Scotch military music is at the battle 
of Balrennes, 1594, and before that time it can hardly be considered as 
the national instrument of Scotland.” It intimates that in 1411 there was 
no bagpipe there. Manson (p. 53) says, ‘‘The first authentic reference 
to it is in 1406.” There are references to bagpipers in Ireland and Eng- 
land even two centuries before. The harp, however, was formerly the 
national instrument of Scotland, as always of Ireland and Wales. 

The bagpipe is an old instrument in the East, and probably the same 
as that mentioned in Daniel iii, 5, 10, 15. It is now common in Azer- 
baijan, Persia. It was known to the Greeks and Romans. A coin of 
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Nero’s time represents him as playing on a bagpipe. No Greek or Latin 
words for it are found in ancient authors, although the piper is mentioned. 
It could hardly have been a common instrument in A. D. 50 in Greece or 
Rome. The snake-charmer and jugglers of India and Ceylon now use a 
rude sort of bagpipe very similar in form to that of the oldest Roman 
bagpipe. Itis used also by some hill tribes in India, but is not often seen 
there. Some of the Indian native regiments now have their bagpipers. 

The usual Hungarian word for “‘bagpipe” is dudé@, and for the piper, 
dudas (dudash). This is also the Gypsy word there. Sometimes they also 
say gdida. In Polish and Bohemian the most common word is duda, or 
the plural, dudy ; for a smaller one, the diminutive dudka (pl. dudky), 
which is the Russian word. In Bessarabia the Russian word is volynka 
(valink@). 

We find Lithuanian duda; Lettish duda; Wend duda; Croat. dude, 
gaijde ; Servian duda, gajda ; Slovak, dudy, gaydy ; Slovenian duda, gajda ; 
Polish duda, gajda, dudy, dudka; Bohemian dudy, kejda, gaidy; Bul- 
garian gaida; Greek gaida; Turkish gatda; Portuguese gaiia; Span- 
ish gatla; France Roussillon gazta. The ordinary spoken word in the 
above languages north of Servia is some form of dude. In Germany 
the most common word now is Dudelsack; the piper Dudler, also a 
word for “‘a silly fellow.”’ The Polish and Bohemian Dudy is used in the 
same sense for ‘‘a simpleton.” Dudel is a slang German word for 
Dudler, and is the origin of our word ‘‘ Doodle,” a simple fellow, and 
Yankee Doodle: hence our word ‘‘dude,”’ a silly fop. 

Pretorius (early seventeenth century) uses Dudey for bagpipe, not 
Dudelsack. The Century Dictionary gives ‘‘ Doodlesack” from German 
Dudelsack; from Pol. dudy; Boh. duda, dudy; Slov. dude, a bagpipe, 
etc. Scott used the word in ‘“‘Old Mortality.” The Irish word dudara 
(dudaire) is a trumpeter or piper; and slang Irish dudin, a pipe. Perhaps 
it is found in therefrain of an old English song, “ Duda, dud, dé,” which 
are the exact Gypsy words, ‘‘bagpipe give.” This word duda is plainly 
not of Hungarian, German, or Slavic origin. It is the same as the Turk- 
ish word duduk, any kind of pipe, and especially the vertical flute. So in 
Russia duda, dudka, is the only word for a vertical flute, and, as we have 
seen, is very common there in some districts. This word belongs in the 
Balkan Peninsula and the north coast of Asia Minor. Did the Gypsies 
take z¢ and the Dudy with them north and west? There are in all these 
countries other words for a bagpipe, but this word is by far the most 
commonly used. Linde’s Polish Lexicon in four large quarto volumes 
goes into the use of the word fully. 


IV. CONCLUSION. 


The whole matter can be briefly summed up thus: The Tzimbal is 
now played almost exclusively by Gypsies. It is a very ancient instru- 
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ment, which originated in the East. The Pan’s pipe is old, and in Europe 
and the Western Orient used now only by Gypsies in and near Rumania. 
Otherwise it is simply a toy or practically a curiosity. 

The Bagpipe east of France and Italy is at the present time almost 
entirely in the hands of Gypsies of Southeastern Europe and Syria, who 
wander with it all over Europe and America, and take their small Oboe, 
Kobza, vertical flute, and other instruments with them; and this they 
have done for many centuries. During the middle ages a similar Gypsy- 
like class of wandering musicians roamed through Europe. Who they 
were, history does not inform us by name. Nearly all of these instru- 
ments, if not all of them, came from Asia, some since the first Crusade. 
Whether the Gypsies brought any of them can only be decided by taking 
a broad view of the question after an exhaustive consideration of every- 
thing bearing on the subject. 

Every one of these instruments merits a long article by itself. It is 
impossible here to do more than to throw out hints, and to speak gener- 
ally of a subject ‘‘which opens an enormous scope in, and a deep insight 
into, a neglected chapter of cultural history.” 


ALLSTON, MAss. 
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CATCH-WORDS IN AMERICAN MYTHOLOGY.?! 


BY A. L. KROEBER. 


In a recent number of the Journal Mr. R. H. Lowie lists a number 
of catch-words for the convenient recognition and indication of concepts 
in American Indian mythology. The idea has for some years been agi- 
tated by Dr. Boas, to whom credit is due for the realization of the 
value of this method of approaching the problem of handling so large 
a body of material as American traditions have now come to consti- 
tute. 

Mr. Lowie has wisely collected a number of names of myth episodes 
which have already attained to a certain usage, and has shown much 
skill in concisely and distinctly designating others for which such 
handles have been lacking. The value of his work can be nowise di- 
minished by the following comments on certain of his new terms. 
In the list of concepts that makes up the principal part of this contribu- 
tion, representing some of the more conspicuous ideas in the material 
published on the mythology of aboriginal California (the field with which 
the writer has of recent years been most familiar), Mr. Lowie’s methods 
are followed, and the list may be regarded as a supplement to his. 

Mr. Lowie’s Rip Van Winkle does not seem appropriate, because in 
American myths the hero does not sleep away the years, the essential 
point being that supernatural days are the equivalent of human years. 
This contrast, and not the unobserved passing of time, should be desig- 
nated. Day-years is perhaps satisfactory. 

Burr-woman is anew name for Sinbad’s familiar Old Man of the Sea, 
and it is doubtful whether anything is to be gained by the attempted 
innovation. 

Inexhaustible seems preferable to Fortunatus’ scrip, vessel, food, dish, 
because self-explanatory. 

Achilles’ heel should not be made toinclude the idea of the heart being 
in the little finger or tip of the nose. Achilles is invulnerable except at one 
point. —The American bear or monster (not hero) is usually vulnerable 
everywhere, but cannot be permanently destroyed until the one part con- 
taining the vital spark is eradicated. 

Hoarded game sometimes includes vegetable food as well as game and 
fish. The securing of the hoarded food for the world by deceit of some 
sort is usually an essential part of the motive. It is thus related to the 
Thejt of fire. 

Invincible missile is perhaps a misprint for Invisible missile. Missile 
anvisible to spirits is more precise, as the essence of the concept is that 


1 Contributed as part of the Proceedings of the California Branch of the American 
Folk-Lore Society. 
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only a human being can see the human weapon. Invisible missile, with- 
out further qualification, is liable to confusion with the much more com- 
mon shamanistic belief in the death-dealing missile of the ghost, spirit, 
or witch, but invisible to human eyes. 


DESIGNATION OF CONCEPTS OCCURRING IN MYTHS AND TALES OF 
THE CALIFORNIA INDIANS. 


1. Thejt of sun (luminaries, light). 
Analogous to theft of fire. The Yurok tell also of the theft of night, of water, 
of food. 


2. Creation in a vessel (under cover). 
Creation of men, or animals, in a basket, from a bundle, under a blanket. 


3. Skunk-shaman. 
The skunk, pretending to be a shaman, kills his patient by shooting. 


4. Abandonment on tree. 
Son or younger brother abandoned on tree which grows upward or the branches 
of which are blown away. 


5. Impostor in skin of victim. 

Often the Frog-Woman or Coyote. 
6. Gambler-conqueror. 

A young man wins back property or people lost in gambling. 
7. Creator's grandmother. 


The Creator is described as without relatives except for a casually mentioned 
grandmother. (Hupa, Curtin’s Wintun.) 


8. Split-tree test. 
Hero is made to undergo danger of entering a partly split tree, from which 
the wedges are treacherously withdrawn. 
9. Dirty boy. 
A dirty boy, or boys, are repudiated by sister-in-law or parents. Usually an 
incident in the Deformed transformed motive. 


10. Separation of nations. 

Unseparated tribes are divided and assigned by leader of people. 
11. Mankind’s journeying. 

Mankind, still unseparated, or the people, wander. 


12. Determination of world’s centre. 
By reaching to its ends. 


13. Antelope and deer race. 

As told by the Pawnee, Blackfoot, Yokuts. 
14. Pletades-girls. 
15. Twin monster-destroyers. 


Wherever it occurs, Lodge-Boy and Thrown-Away, which has a more restricted 
distribution, is usually combined with this motive. 


16. Eats only tobacco. 


A hero craves smoke, but never eats. 
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17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28.. 


29. 


30. 
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Cuckold loses luck. 
A man’s wife is deceived in order that he may lose in gambling. 


Armed vagina, 
With teeth, flint, rattlesnake, but made harmless. 


New creation shouted away. 
Because still unstable. 


Meander- pursuit. 
A fugitive’s doublings cause a river’s windings. 


Lizard-hand. 


The human hand is fashioned on the lizard’s. 


Cannibal meteor. 

Luisefio Takwish, Dieguefio Chaup, Mohave Kwayu. 
Obtaining by reaching. 

A needed object is secured by reaching in a certain cardinal direction. 
Flute-attracted bride. 

Based on custom, but in myth the girl has usually rejected many previous 
suitors. 

Swallowed louse. 

A swallowed lousé causes pregnancy. An allied idea is that a monster’s para- 
sites are required to be devoured, but a substitute is secretly provided. The idea 
in this case is therefore the avoidance of a task, and the story a form of the 
“test”? group. 

False creation from jaces. 

A trickster temporarily aids himself with creations from his feces, which in 

the end fail him. 
Contest of dogs. 
Two opponents test their powers by their dogs. 


Smoke-sign. 
Rising smoke is a sign of the creation or momentous event. 


Swallowed poison-receptacles. 
Enable poison to be eaten or smoked without injury. 
Dug-jrom-the-ground, 
A familiar hero-origin. 
Boy and grandmother. 
All his kin having been destroyed, a boy is brought up by his grandmother 
alone, finally avenging his relatives. 
Sleepers’ hair, | 
The hair of sleeping people is fastened to the ground, or together, before an 
attack or flight. 


Departing house. 
Hero, in departing, takes his house with him. 
Arrow-flight. 
Person flies with his arrow. Compare the frequent Ball-flight of the Plains. 


Girl-bear. 
A girl becomes a devouring bear or monster attacking her own kin. 
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36. Marplot. 


Opposition between the Creator or world-benefactor and his malicious or 
foolish companion. 


37. Brother-lover. 
A brother or sister is infatuated and becomes the lover of the other. 


38. Daughter-marriage. 
The trickster pretends death to marry his own daughter. 


39. Proposed rejuvenation. 
Old people or the dead are to be rejuvenated or reborn, but the plan is aban- 
doned. 


40. Slit organs. 
Eyes, fingers, nose, mouth, or anus are lacking, and have to be slit or bored 
before functions can be exercised. 


41. Misplaced genitalia. 
Genitalia are at first placed on head or breast, children produced from elbow 
or leg, cohabitation is not understood, or mother destroyed to bring child into the 
world. 


42. Disguised boy. 
A boy whose life is in danger from his relatives is brought up disguised as a 
girl. 
43. Game with ancestor's bones. 


A boys sees and interrupts a glame played with the bones of his father or other 
murdered relative. 


44. Water from belly. 
Water or a lake originates from the pierced or burst belly of one who has 
over-drunk. 


Opposite of present. 
Course of rivers, height or position of mountains, human reproduction, etc., 
are at first the reverse of present condition. 


46. Escape to stars. 
Pursued or pursuers, or both, unawares or deliberately, rise to the sky and 
become stars. 


45 


47. Dying culture-hero. 
A fundamental motive in Southern California mythology, not without paral- 
lels elsewhere. 


48. Death thought sleep. 
A dead person revivified thinks he has only slept. 


49. Closing tree. 
A hollow tree grows together, imprisoning a refugee. 


50. Origin of death — by folly or haste, by hostile desire, or by wise 
foresight. 
All three forms are found in California. From elsewhere may be added, as 
causes, a mistake or carelessness, and an unsuccessful trial or contest. 


51. Originator of death the first sufferer. 
In the person of his son. A special idea of the Trickster tricked type. 
VOL. XXI. — NOS. 81-82, 1§ 
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52. Departed race. 


A previous race, similar to mankind, and the originators of culture. 


53. Creation of man — from earth, wood, feathers, or excrement. 
Other characteristic materials, such as ears of corn, are employed elsewhere. 


It is evident that any empirical fixation of ideas must result in many 
cross-classifications. This is inevitable, but can be compensated for by 
subordinating incidents under more general ideas. Thus the Eye-jug- 
gler, however well determined by its specific concrete content, is only a 
form of the endlessly varied Unsuccessful imitation. The The/jt of fire 
groups with the Thejt of the sun, of light, of game and food, oj water, of 
night. The Rolling head, the Rolling rock, the Magic flight, the end of 
the Bear and deer incident, and others, all contain the idea of a success- 
ful escape from pursuit. At the same time an outright combination of 
such related motives and disregard of these as such, obscures essential 
characters and makes the more general types of mythical ideas of less 
significance, not only through depriving them of specific content, but on 
account of an inevitable confusing of distinct motives that are externally 
connected by intermediate bridging ones. Thus the Orpieus motive is 
part of the general Vzszt to the dead type, to which the Visit to the ghosts’ 
village also belongs. A prominent feature of this episode is apt to be the 
recounting of how the dead lie as bones, and sleep, during the day, and 
how broken and rotten utensils are useful in their hands. These ideas 
are Closely allied to others which are clearly of the important type which 
is based upon the conception that among the spirits, or somewhere in the 
world, things are the opposite of what they are in the experience of or- 
dinary men — the missile invisible to spirits is an ordinary visible arrow- 
point. This type, however, the Reversal of the usual, or Opposite oj the 
present, has no logical or essential connection with the Orpheus motive ; 
and were we to eliminate the consideration of specific motives from a de- 
sire to reach more general ideas, the Visit to the ghosts, which contains 
elements belonging to two types, might be by one student classed with 
the Orpheus group, by another included in the Oppostte oj the present cat- 
egory. It thus follows that the specifically limited and often concrete idea 
must remain the unit and bgsis of comparison in mythological concord- 
ance ; but the very concreteness and number of such ideas must lead also 
to the definition of more inclusive groups of conceptions, which, how- 
ever interconnected and therefore indefinite, will be a necessary means 
to handling the mass of detailed episodes. 

The following are a few of the more conspicuous general types of 
mythical concepts. 

1. The unsuccessful imitation, of the host or otherwise. 

2. The trickster tricked. 

3. Theft or deceit used to obtain for the world something previously 
confined to a few. 
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4. Final escape from a pursuer, the means either of flight or pursuit, 
or both, being of the category which we call magical. 

5. The hidden hero comprises the Deformed transformed, the oppressed 
becoming victor, the humble origin of the undiscovered champion and 
the ridicule endured by him, and an indefinite variety of related concepts 
that are important in American traditions and form the backbone of the 
European folk-tale. 

6. Tests, such as the labors of Hercules, the dangerous trials imposed 
by the evil father-in-law. 

7. The visit to the dead. 

8. The origin of death. Several forms of this concept have been men- 
tioned. The idea which is common to them is that death, the most fun- 
damental fact of life, might have been averted but for the trifling act 
or wish of an individual. The poignancy of the motive obviously lies in 
the contrast between the triviality of the cause and the overshadowing 
depth of the effect. Its appeal is deep-seated, or the idea would not be the 
tale of all mankind. The incident in the Garden of Eden, when divested 
of the ill-fitting meaning which a specialized theology has succeeded in 
reading into the puerile but essentially human idea, is purely of this cate- 
gory. 

9. The opposite of the present. At one time things cannot have been as 
they are now. Rivers now flow down. Therefore they formerly flowed 
up, or part up and part down. The imagined condition is analogous to 
the known, but reversed in certain particulars. In some form this pro- 
cess of thought underlies most mythology, so far as it is an explanation 
of origin, and most belief in the supernatural. The positive belief that 
water once flowed uphill is, however, a step farther than the negative one 
that there once was no sun, and distinguishes the present category of 
ideas. 

10. The opposite of this world (die Verkehrte Welt) deals in space as 
the last process of thought does in time, and is therefore not connected 
with origins. 

11. Transformation. The most frequent and the natural ending of 
myth, and to some extent, causally considered, its probable starting-point. 

12. Origin by growth or birth. The type of world-origin myth found 
in Polynesia, Japan, Southern California, Hesiod. 

13. Origin by creation or manufacture. With or without existing ma- 
terial to operate on, but always with the accompaniment of supernatural 
power. This type of myth is more common than the preceding, but usu- 
ally less developed in detail. Practically all mythological accounts of the 
origin of the world, and some that are accounted philosophical, belong 
to one type or the other. 


AFFILIATED COLLEGES, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
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CEREMONIES AND TRADITIONS OF THE DIEGUENO 
INDIANS.! 


BY CONSTANCE GODDARD DU BOIS. 


THE following pages, discussing mainly the relations existing between 
the religious practices and religious beliefs —the ceremonies and the 
traditions — of the Dieguefio Indians of Southern California, may be re- 
garded as supplementary to a parallel but fuller treatment of the neigh- 
boring Luisefios.? The Dieguefios are of Yuman stock, the Luisefios 
Shoshonean ; but the two tribes are very similar in general culture, and, 
as has been pointed out, one has evidently greatly influenced the reli- 
gious life of the other. 


A DANCE-SONG FROM MANZANITA. 


This includes Tutomunp, a Mohave dance-song, and Kachawharr, 
a Jacumba dance-song, accompanied by a basket rubbed with a stick. 

Hatakek of Manzanita is to sing the Dieguefio song Kachawharr 
with basket accompaniment; but he begins by singing part of Tuto- 
munp, a dance which originated with the Mohave Indians. The song 
always begins at sunset; and all these Western Indian songs have a 
“starter,” the interpreter explains. The “starter” in this case is in the 
Mohave language, so the Dieguefio interpreter attempts no translation. 

The old man chants on and on, showing the most wonderful lung- 
power, continuing for five or ten minutes at a time, and ending each 
song or section of the song with a loud “ Hup!” 

Again he begins, and continues his loud and monotonous singing, 
for another five minutes or so. The tone of the chant varies. It rises 
to a higher pitch, “Hup!” 

The same song again; and by this time a circle of men and women 
should be dancing, so the old man keeps time with his foot to show the 
measure of the dance. “ Hup!” 

For the next half-dozen songs he gives the translation in Dieguefio. 
They relate to two brothers whose father is Homatimilya.* The names 
are all in the Mohave language.‘ 

Another song with varied tones ending in “Hup!” The meaning of 
the song: ‘‘ They are going along. All is dim and hazy before them.” 

1 Contributed as part of the Proceedings of the California Branch of the American 
Folk-Lore Society. 

2 «The Religion of the Luisefio Indians of Southern California ” (Univ. Cal. Publ. 
in Amer. Arch. Ethn. [in press)). 

+ Evidently the Mohave Matevilye. 

* One of these songs was obtained on a phonograph record (American Museum of 


Natural History, no. 1017), described in the paper now in press at the University of 
California. 
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Song: More excited, with varied cadences. The singer keeps time with 
his foot. The song ends suddenly, “Hup!” 

Song: Monotonous beginning, varied tones at end. Meaning: “We 
are going on. We have a long way to go.” 

Song: ‘‘We are going on. Many people live in other places, but we 
go on alone.” 

Another song: “‘ We are going on, but some day we may meet some- 
body coming.” 

Now begins the dance-song of the Dieguefios themselves, Kacha- 
wharr. This was taught the Manzanita people by those of Jacumba. 
All these dances are of course religious ceremonies. The singer, or 
leader of the dance, old Hatakek, takes a flat bowl-shaped basket 
turned upside down, and, part of the time seated, but mostly kneeling 
on the ground, he alternately rubs and taps this as if it were a drum, 
keeping time to the music of his chant. 

Song: This is about the two brothers, the gods Tuchaipa and Yoko- 
matis or Yokomat (the two names are sometimes given in one: Chaipa- 
komat), who came forth from the ground at Jacumba, at the hot-spring 
there. Meaning of the song: “They are at Jacumba. They do not know 
where they came from. They came forth from the earth.” 

Song: “Let us build a house. It is going to rain.” A hill at Jacumba 
is the house they built covered with earth. There is a hot-spring at the 
south of the hill, and this is the door of the house.’ 

Song: They were in the house at night and it began to rain on them. 

Song: It leaked on them through the holes in the brush covered with 
sand. One brother was tapping on the roof of the house with a club 
(as the curving basket is tapped with the stick). 

Song: He tells the other it is all right. ‘“We have made it good and 
solid.”? He came out of the house and felt on the ground with his hands. 
The tobacco-plant was growing there. He could not see it in the dark- 
ness, but he could feel it. “It is ready to bloom.” 

Song: It was bigger the next time he felt it. He felt all around. 
‘‘ All kinds of plants are beginning to grow. The rain has started them 
in the night.” He felt the plants. They were shaking in the wind. 

Song: The brothers are talking of how they can gather seeds when 
the plants are ripe. The plants are growing fast in the rain, but they 
have no wives to gather the seeds. 

Song: When the wind blows, the plants look like the waves of the sea. 
It is a fine sight. 

The old singer, squatting on bended knees, pounds gently on the 

1 The primitive houses of the Luisefios and Dieguefios were made of uprights and 
rafters of solid timbers, joined by wattled brush, the whole covered with earth, with an 


opening in front for a door, and a hole in the roof to permit the egress of smoke and the 
entrance of light, the house looking at a distance like a hillock of sand. 
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basket which rests on his lap. Then he rubs it with the stick. Chawharr 
is said to mean “rubbing.” He holds the stick with his right hand, the 
basket with the other. He rises by straightening his body, pounds more 
loudly, and sings louder. He moves his body up and down in time to the 
song. Song and movements stop suddenly, as is always the case in these 
dances. The old man is exhausted. This is hard work, and he is unac- 
customed to it, since these dances are no longer performed, and it is 
many years since he has led the song. 

He begins again, hitting the basket gently in time, and rubbing it at 
intervals. 

The song is short, ending suddenly. It means: “They are going to 
make smoke out of the tobacco-plant. It is ready now to bring into the 
house.”’ 

Now they are going towards the west after the girls whom they wish 
for their wives. They run with balls, kicking the ball with their foot, 
running after it, throwing it again with the foot. With three bounds of 
the ball they reach the ocean where the girls are. But they do not stay. 
They turn and go back home, their hair flying in the wind, the east wind.* 

Song: The girls get to thinking why the boys came. 

Song: The brothers come home and see their plants ripe. “Who will 
gather the seeds? We need women for the work.” 

Song: They hunt cotton-tail rabbits at Jacumba. 

Song: They are trying to see who can shoot the farthest. They 
begin to gamble with bow and arrows according to the length of their 
shots. The younger brother loses all the time. He comes home with 
nothing. 

Song: They try another game. They first shoot one arrow. Then 
whoever comes close to the first arrow wins. The younger loses again. 

Song: They gamble again, springing sticks edgewise. The younger 
gets thin. The elder wins everything. 

Song: The younger begins to stake and to lose his fingers, arms, legs, 
all the parts of his body. He begins to wager every hair of his head. 
Nothing is left but his heart. “We will play with these long poles with 
hoops. I will stake my heart. If you win, you can eat it.” 

Song: They go east and get long poles and begin to straighten them 
in the fire to play with. The younger loses his heart and falls down dead. 
The elder sees him dead and dances all around him. 

Song, with basket accompaniment. The old man rises on his knees 
and pounds vigorously. Meaning: “He began to skin and eat him.” 

Song, with basket accompaniment as before: The Coyote brings a big 

1 This and the following songs recall similar incidents in the Cuyahomarr story, 
which would seem to be merged with the history of the two gods; or by some omitted 


connection, the two stories may both be celebrated in this dance. As the full recital lasts 
all night, it was impossible for Hatakek to give more than a portion of it. 
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load of wood and drops it on the ground. The brother tells Coyote he 
will roast (burn?) the body. 

Song, with basket: The elder brother is behind the house. He sees a 
little bird flying there. He thinks it is the spirit of his dead brother. 

Song, slow time, with basket, more excited than ever at the end. 
Meaning: He sees many birds fly out. He is afraid and wants to run 
away. He goes south through piles of rocks where the trail leads. He 
gets hungry and pulls up fresh yucca-plants to cook and eat. He looks 
at the plants. 

Song: He sees deer-tracks going toward the water. 

Song: He goes on towards the desert, and sees a band of mountain- 
sheep, which he frightens, and they run away from him. He is talking 
to them. 

Last song: He goes to the Maricopa Indians." 


AWIKUNCHI, A FAIR-WEATHER-MAKING CEREMONY. 


Where all is fragmentary, the connections between external objects 
and the ideas they stand for must become obliterated by time; and if 
the story is given at second-hand, little can be learned with precision. 
Most of the writer’s material has been gathered directly from the old 
men who are the only real authorities ; but Sant, the Dieguefio interpreter, 
told the little that he remembers to have heard about the Awikunchi 
ceremony.’ 

Awikunchi is the name of a certain rock in the middle of which there 
had been carved the figure of a tiny coiled snake. When a man makes 
a hole in this rock, it will grow together again. It is the only rock that 
is known to have this property. 

Finding that it was within accessible distance, I went to see it. It is 
a large, low, sloping rock of soft, loose granite; but it was with difficulty 
that the carved figure of the snake could be seen, for this had been dam- 
aged by some iconoclast who had dug it partly away, perhaps in the 
expectation of seeing it grow again. 

In the old days no one could be found so sacrilegious as to deface such 
an object; but American influence is shown in the younger genera- 
ieee who have been robbed of their past and preserve no reverence 
or it. 

The connection between the rock and the song-series which bears its 
name could not be discovered. This series was sung for fair weather. 
If it rains for some time, they may say, “Let us sing Awikunchi to end 


1 It is said that in this dance the singers alternate, one man taking up the song when 
the other stops. 

3 Wi means “rock” in Dieguefio. Wily, with the sound of Spanish liquid JJ, is another 
form of the word. The initial w is pronounced s0 as to give the sound of a before it, but 
the vowel does not actually belong there. 
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the rain.” So they sing all night to the accompaniment of a basket rubbed 
by a stick; and perhaps the rain stops in the morning. 

The story of the songs is forgotten ; but Sant recalls a mere fragment. 
A certain number refer to a boy named Kwilyu, who could eat more than 
any one in the world. His father grew tired of a son who ate so much, 
and planned to run away and leave him. So he made himself a boat. 
And he went out in it to the islands of the ocean. He thought the boy 
could not catch him there; but he could not escape in this way, for 
Kwilyu overtook him. The forgotten sequel of the story may never be 
known. 

BELIEFS. 


Cinon Duro (Hokoyel Mutawir), the last hereditary chief at Mesa 
Grande, a living repository of the knowledge of the past, felt more 
keenly than any of the old men the lasting value of the ancient rule of 
life. It was sacrilege to reveal the religious mysteries to a stranger, or 
even to hint at the sacred ritual so solemnly imposed. His affection for 
the writer and his consciousness that the past was to die with him, led 
him to give for friendship what could never have been bought for money. 
But the struggle between his inbred reluctance to reveal the things of 
the past, and his promise to do so, led him to give the recital in the 
briefest way. 

A satisfactory rendering of this recital could be given only by an 
interpreter combining a full knowledge of old Indian terms with a 
good acquaintance with the English language; and such a one was not 
often to be found at Mesa Grande, where most of the younger Indians 
know only enough of their mother tongue for conversation with parents 
and grandparents in the house. Any Dieguefio word not in common 
use, any allusion to the myths, the gods, or ceremonies, is foreign to 
them.’ It is extremely fortunate that in the Manzanita region an excel- 
lent interpreter was found, familiar with the rare terminology of the 
past. The loss is great that in the death of Cinon Duro, September 17, 
1906, there must die many a secret of the past. 

The ceremonies which Cinon performed and the ancient religion he 
adhered to had been carefully taught to him by his father, that they 
might be transmitted to posterity with exact detail. The myths and 
sacred songs had been acquired in the same way. His father’s name 
was mentioned with the greatest reverence in a half-whisper, since the 
names of the dead are spoken with reluctance. Where his father gained 
this knowledge was not distinctly explained, though it was stated that 
all religious ritual had been devised and directly given by Tuchaipa 
himself. 

It is extremely interesting to trace the reciprocal influence of the two 


' The Mesa Grande Chaup story (Journal of American Folk-Lore, 1904, vol. xvii, 
Ppp. 217-241) is an exception, being well interpreted. 
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tribes, Luisefio and Dieguefio, each upon the other as shown in the 
surviving fragments of their ancient worship. To one who has long 
studied the subject it becomes increasingly evident that many of the 
ceremonials used among the Dieguefios were acquired directly from 
their neighbors the Luisefios, as the latter declare. The toloache initia- 
tion ceremony, the eagle fiesta, and the whirling eagle-feather dance are 
the ones especially stated to have been thus introduced. 

The value of the Chungichnish worship as a conquering faith has been 
noted. The Luisefios declare that they received it themselves from their 
brethren of the coast. It is not probable that it displaced an earlier and 
more primitive religion, but much more likely that its ritual became 
fused and blended with whatever of the sort already existed in both 
tribes. It would be impossible at this late day to disentangle all these 
associations and to make positive assertions in regard to the matter, 
but the statement made by the Luisefios that some of the sacred songs 
sung by the Dieguefios in their ceremonies are in the Luisefio language 
may be possible of verification later. Certain it is that the language of 
these songs is acknowledged by the Dieguefios to be foreign or unknown 
to themselves. 

The differences between these two tribes are very striking, and based 
on deep-lying racial factors. The Dieguefios’ natural affiliations are 
with the Mohaves, Maricopas, Havasupais, etc. The great creator-gods 
Tuchaipa and Yokomatis are held in reverence. Dieguefio mythology 
deals with characters powerful in themselves, and representative of those 
who are to come after; as, for example, Sinyohauch, the wonder-work- 
ing woman, typical of the various powers of Nature; and Cuyahomarr, 
the wonder-working boy, who gives names to all the plants and animals 
in the world. These characters have no counterparts in Luisefio myth- 
ology, which is subtler, less dramatic, and more metaphysical than the 
Dieguefio. The death of Tuchaipa has many of its details either lent 
to the Luisefios or borrowed from their moon myth, the sickness and 
death of Moyla the Moon in its waning, and its rebirth as the crescent 
in the resurrected Ouiot. 

All tribes with early affiliations with Mexico might naturally adopt 
the myth of a dying god or demi-god, but these influences are lost in 
obscurity. It will be found an important and perhaps not a hopeless 
task to trace the reciprocal give-and-take in two tribes so racially distinct 
and geographically and socially conjoined as the so-called Luisefios and 
Dieguefos. 

On review of the notes of Cinon’s conversations, it appears that in his 
account of the toloache ceremony he mentions Wanawut, not by that 
Luisefio term of course, but by saying that “the boys jumped in a 
ditch which had a redo (woven net), with stones in it, in the bottom 
of it.” 
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In describing the girls’ ceremony, he remarked that red, white, and 
black were the colors for women. 

Such of the Luisefio form of ritual as was adopted by the Dieguefios of 
Mesa Grande seems to have been introduced about a hundred and twenty 
years ago. In the two tribes there were some minor differences in per- 
formance. Instead of the lump of sage-seed and salt, rabbit-meat and 
salt were put into the girl’s mouth in the ceremony Wukunish. Instead 
of the dry root of the toloache, a freshly-dug piece was pounded and 
the juice expressed in the boys’ initiation ceremony. 

In the Story of Creation as he first gave it, Cinon did not mention 
any primeval existence antedating Earth and Sky; but on a later oc- 
casion he sang the songs referring to the birth of the creator-gods, and 
mentioned in an obscure way the First Existence, typified in Luisefio 
myths by Kivish Atakvish. If he had lived, the Dieguefo version of this 
most obscure and important part of the Creation myth would probably 
have been heard, since a few hours before the accident which resulted 
in his death he promised next time to tell “a part of the Creation story 
he had never yet related.” 

The words of the Songs of Creation which he sang, and which were 
recorded on the graphophone, are as follows: — 

First song, sung by the Sky father who begot the creator-gods 
Tuchaipa and Yokomatis: — 

Yi-haw-ma-ya-a i 
Yi-haw-ma-ya-a i (repeated six times) 
(A long sigh repeated) 
Ich-a-pa-wha-chi-ho 
Yo-0-o 
Ich-a-pa-wha-chi-yo 
Yo-0-0 

Ma-to Tu-chai-pa 
Mai-i-i Yo-ko-mat 
Ich-a-pa-wha-chi-yo 
Icha-a-pa-wha-chi-yo. 

The second song by the Earth mother describes the bringing forth of 
the creator-gods : — 

Chu-pa-chu-wha 
Wi-i-i 
Chu-pa-chu-wha 
Wi-i-i 
Tu-chai-pa 
Chu-pa-chu-wha 
I-i-i 
Yo-ko-mat-is 
Chu-pa-chu-wha 
Wa 
Wi-i-i 
Wi-i-i. 

The weird intonation of the chant, and its strange changes, cannot 
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be described, nor the intense reverence for the old religion expressed in 
every look and gesture. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF MYTHS. 


The Luisefio story of the dying Ouiot who became the moon, and the 
Dieguefio story of the dying creator-god Tuchaipa, probably originated 
in some source common to both tribes; but while the Luisefios derive 
all their ceremonials from the deliberations of the first people in coun- 
cil assembled, related with an almost historical precision, the Dieguefios 
find the sanction for each of their religious customs in some event in a 
myth. The first Image ceremony was performed to celebrate the death 
of Tuchaipa, when the people were still at Wikami;' but, no one know- 
ing how to perform it, they sent to a mysterious being, Maiheowit, who 
lived in the islands of the ocean, to ask him for instruction.’ 

The reason for the Dieguefio Image dance in the ceremony for the 
dead is to be found in the Cuyahomarr myth. Sinyohauch, having 
killed her son by cruelty, was forced to dance carrying his decayed body 
in her hands. The following is a realistic description of this: “The long 
hair had partly fallen out, but what was left upon the scalp, lifted by the 
wind, waved up and down as she danced and sang, carrying the body. 
She sang the song of the Image dance. This was the first time any one 
made a dance for the dead. These were the First People; and as they 
did, all must do who come after. This is the reason they have the 
Wukaruk ceremony.” 

Further sanction for the Image dance in this ceremony is found in the 
same myth, as follows: ““He came to the spot where his father and 
uncle had been killed; and, coming first to his uncle’s grave, he put his 
hand in the ground, and reached down and pulled him out. He set 
him there before him; but his uncle said, ‘You can do nothing for 
me. My bones are all dust, and are mixed with seeds in the earth.’ 
So he put him back, and went to his father’s grave and pulled him out 
in the same way. But it was the same as before. ‘You can do nothing 
for me,’ said his father. ‘But what you have done, the people that come 
after will do. They will bring back their dead to look at them once 
more’ (in the Image dance).” 

Cuyahomarr also originated the custom of cutting the hair in mourn- 
ing for the dead, still practised by many. ‘‘The boy’s hair had grown 
long; and he set fire to a bunch of tall grass that grows on the desert, 
and, putting his head in the fire, he began to burn his hair off. Then, 
seeing in his shadow that one side of his hair was still long, he put his 


1 Mohave Avikwame, Dead Mountain, in southern Nevada. 
* Compare the Mohave myth summarized in Journal of American Folk-Lore, 1906, 
vol. xix, p. 315. See, also, American Anthropologist, 1905, vol. vii, p. 627. 
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head again in the fire and burned it off even all around. This is why 
they still cut the hair for the dead and burn it in the fire.” 

I have found no other myth-tale in either tribe in any way similar 
to the Cuyahomarr story. It has unity, consistency, and what we should 
call a dramatic sense which makes it still impressive as fiction. Even 
among the younger Indians the memory of it lingers in a fragmentary 
way. Sinyohauch remains a type of extraordinary power in woman. 
Some of the older Indians who are Catholics have identified her with 
the Virgin Mary. 

The Luisefio creation myth’ shows less of the inventive instinct 
of the story-teller, and more of the power of abstract thought and in- 
tellectual conception. This remarkable survival from the past must 
serve to rank the Luisefios high in the ethnic scale. 


YUMA CREATION MYTH, AS TOLD BY A DIEGUENO. 


An old Yuma told the Dieguefio interpreter Sant how the gods 
Tuchaipa and Yokomat ? first came into being. 

When they came forth from the Earth mother, they had to pass through 
the ocean, which then covered the land; and the first-born, Tuchaipa, 
came up through the water with his eyes shut, so that he got through all 
right; but when his brother called to him to ask him how he managed 
it, he told him that he came through with his eyes open. 

So Yokomat came with wide-open eyes through the ocean, and the 
salt water hurt his eyes and made him blind. 

Each brother had brought an animal with him. Tuchaipa had the 
badger, and Yokomat the swift. The badger was rough and furry, 
and the swift’s feathers were smooth and fine. 

After they came out, when his brother could not see, Tuchaipa 
changed the animals, taking the swift for himself. 

“What have you done?” asked his brother. ‘This is not my animal. 
This one is rough and furry.” 

“Yes, that is yours,” said Tuchaipa. 

But Yokomat was so angry that he went down into the ground again. 

So Tuchaipa made the world by himself. 

He made all the people. First he made the men, and then the women. 
The women were very hard to make. 

Then he made the moon to give them light; but, finding that the 
moon was not bright enough, he made the sun to light the world. 

WATERBURY, CONN. 


1 Journal of American Folk-Lore, 1904, vol. xvii, p. 185. 
? Or Yokomatis. Tuchaipa and Yokomat are the Dieguefio creator-gods. 
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NOTES ON CALIFORNIA FOLK-LORE.' 


TOTEMISM AMONG THE Mriwok INp1ans. — While throughout practically 
the whole of California anything approaching clan-totemism appears to be 
totally lacking, there seems to have been among the Miwok of the Sierra 
Nevada region a grouping of the people into two totemic exogamic divisions. 
By an informant speaking the Tuolumne or Central Sierra dialect of the Mi- 
wok language, these divisions were called kiku-a (“water group’) and 
tunuk-a (“land group”). The former word is plainly derived from kiku 
(“water”); the etymology of ¢unuk-a is not so clear. 

These two groups were exogamic with paternal descent. Children, soon 
after birth, were given names denoting animals associated with the group 
to which the children belonged, or foods eaten by these animals, or char- 
acteristic features of the animals. Thus a person belonging to the land 
division might be called “ Gray-Squirrel,” or named from some kind of nut. 
A person of the water group, on the other hand, might be called “Frog,” 
“Water-Foam,”’ or “ Green-Fungus.” 

It appears that these two divisions exercised no special political or cere- 
monial influence, and had no office or function in times of war. There seem 
to have been no special gatherings of the divisions as such for ceremonial 
or other purposes. The two groups are said to have had no subdivisions, 
but to have extended throughout the Sierra territory of the Miwok. 

While these two groups lack features which often characterize more highly 
organized clan-totemism, their exogamy, paternal descent, and connection 
with animate totems, as evinced particularly in personal names, indicate, 
so far as known at present, a scheme of social organization quite different 
from that of the remainder of aboriginal California. 

S. A. Barrett. 


Two Yoxuts TrapitTions. — The following traditions were obtained from 
Tom Atwell,a Tachi Indian, near Lemoore, California, in March,1907. “The 
Origin of Fire’’ has published parallels; ? “The Turtle’”’ is a story that does 
not appear to have been previously recorded. 


The Origin of Fire. — The country around Fort Tejon was all dark; and 
Tsohil, the Eagle, the 4a or chief, gathered his people together and said, 
“We must have fire. The little Crow is good. We will send the Crow to find 
the fire.” 

Kaiu, the Coyote, said, “I will go too.” 

But the Eagle said, “No! Let the little Crow go alone.” 

The next morning the Crow left. It flew around and around, and started 
off to the mountains beyond (northwest of) Tulare Lake. The Crow saw the 
Coyote watching him, so he flew around again, and started off another way. 
The Eagle told Wiawi, the Whip-poor-will, to watch the Crow. Then he 
asked, ‘“‘ Which way did he go?” 

“That way,” said the Whip-poor-will, pointing to the Crow. 


1 Contributed as part of the Proceedings of the California Branch of the American 
Folk-Lore Society. 

2 See A. L. Kroeber, “ Indian Myths of South Central California,” (Univ. Calif. Publ. 
in Amer. Arch. Ethn. vol. iv, Pt. 4, 1907), especially p. 211. 
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The Crow flew in another direction; and the Eagle asked, ‘“ Which way 
is he going now?” 

“That way,” said the Whip-poor-will, and he pointed to the Crow again. 

When it was dark the Eagle said, ‘“‘ Which way did he go?”’ 

“He is coming back,” the Whip-poor-will said. 

So the Crow came back; and the Eagle got all his people together, and he 
asked of the Crow, “ Did you see anything?” 

“Yes,” the Crow said, “I saw the fire. It is in the mountains across the 
lake. There are many people there, and they have the fire.” 

So the Eagle got all his bravest men together, and said they would get the 
fire. They started in the morning. They found a plain trail, and followed it 
all day. At sunset the Eagle said, “Let us stop.” He told his people to stay 
there, and they made their camp. 

The Eagle and the Crow went on in the dark. The Coyote said, ‘I will go 
too.” 

The Eagle said, “No!” 

The Coyote said, “Yes, I am going.” 

When they got near the place, the little Crow said, “ Everybody is asleep.”’ 

The Coyote took sand and covered the fire, then put it in his hunting- 
clothing, and tied it around him. 

“Do not touch anything,” the Crow said. But the Coyote said he was hun- 
gry, and he stopped to eat until he had a bellyful. Then he saw a baby asleep, 
and he picked it up and put it on the hot ground where the fire had been, 
and then he ran away. 

The baby screamed and woke all the people. When their chief saw that 
the fire was gone, he got his people around him, and picked out the fastest 
runners and started them after the Coyote. 

One good runner started out along the mountains of the Sierra Nevada ; 
and when he came to Kern River, he saw the Coyote and tried to catch him. 

The Coyote dodged to one side, and when the runner got near him he 
dodged to the other side; and they ran that way to Tulare Lake, dodging to 
one side and the other. 

The water followed after in their trail, and that is why the river is so 
crooked. 

The Turtle. — My people, the Tachis, lived a long time ago in the high 
mountains of the Coast Range, near the Round Rocks, before they came to 
Tulare Lake, where they have lived since. 

Once the chief said, “ We will have a big time for six days. We will kill 
elk and deer and geese and ducks, and have a great feast.”” He gathered 
his people around him at night, and told them about it. 

The next morning he sent many people to the plains to hunt the elk and 
antelope. He sent some to the hills to hunt deer, and others to the lake to 
kill geese and ducks. When the hunters came back, they got ready for the 
feast. They made fires to cook what had been killed. They dug a large hole 
in the sand and made a fire in it, and placed an elk over the fire to roast it. 
Many people watched the meat at night, in order to have it cooked for the 
next day. 

When the people said they would watch the elk roasting, Kaiyu, the 
Coyote, said, “I will watch too.’? When it was near morning, nearly all the 
people fell asleep. Then Trunkot, the Turtle, came along, and asked, “ What 
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are they doing here?” The Coyote said, “They are roasting the elk for the 
big feast.” 

Then the Turtle thought he would steal the elk; but the Coyote thought, 
“I am going to see what he will do.” About daybreak, when the watchers 
were asleep, the Turtle dug the elk out of the sand. 

“Where are you going?” the Coyote said. 

“T am going to the ocean,” the Turtle said, and he carried the elk off with 
him. 

When it was nearly sunrise, the watchers got up, and they said, “ Where 
is our meat?”? There was a hole in the sand, and no elk there. The Coyote 
said, “The Turtle took the elk away.” — “Then we will kill him,”’ the chief 
said. The chief got his best hunters and fastest runners together, and said to 
them, “Do not kill the Turtle. Catch him and bring him back, and we will 
put him in the fire where the elk was and roast him.” 

When the hunters were leaving, the Coyote said, “I will go too.”? “No, 
you must not go,”’ the chief said. But the Coyote said, “ Yes, I will go with 
the hunters.”’ And Kaiyu, the Coyote, went with them. 

And the hunters followed the Turtle’s trail over the mountains, and the 
Coyote kept along with them. When the Turtle was near the ocean, he 
looked back and saw the people coming after him. The Coyote called out, 
“They will kill you!” and he shot an arrow into the Turtle which made him 
jump out into the ocean with the elk. 

The hunters could not follow the Turtle into the sea, and they had to go 
back without him. When they got back, the chief asked, “Where is the 
. Turtle ?” And the hunters said, “ He jumped into the sea with the elk, and 
we could not follow him.” 

Where the Turtle jumped into the sea there is a big rock — and that is he. 

From the description of the rock and its location as given by the relator, 
the legend no doubt refers to Moro Rock, San Luis Obispo County. 

Geo. W. Stewart. 

VISALIA, CAL. 


CAHUILLA TALES. — The following brief outlines of traditions of the 
Cahuilla Indians of the Colorado desert may be of interest, inasmuch as no 
myths or tales of these people seem to have been published. 

The Shooting Star. — Takwich, the Shooting-Star, living on Mount San 
Jacinto, once carried off a bathing woman. He kept her one year, but when 
she became homesick, allowed her to return, on condition that for one year 
after her arrival she would not tell where she had been. On reaching her 
home, however, the woman did not wait for the expiration of the year, told 
her story, and died. 

A Visit to the Sun. — A number of men went westward until they reached 
the ocean. ‘Then they began to swim. They became very thirsty and drank 
salt water. Thereupon all of them died except three. The ocean told them 
a charm which they could pronounce and then drink salt water without 
evil effects. These three men finally reached the shore on the other side. 
Here the Sun lived. By the Sun’s house stood a tall pine. Every day the Sun 
climbed this. When he reached the top, it was noon. As the Sun descended, 
the pine burned, but grew up again during the night. Something that the 
Sun carried made the difference of the seasons. The three men stayed here. 
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They were told not to look into certain pottery jars. One of them, however, 
did so, whereupon men leaped from the jars and killed him. The two sur- 
vivors were told not to go to another house in this place where the moon lived. 
Nevertheless one of them went to this house. An old woman spoke to him 
and he died. The single survivor now wished to return home. He was blown 
back across the ocean by the wind, after having been instructed by the Sun 
not to tell for one year after his arrival his experiences. Back among his own 
people, the man was, however, pressed by them to relate what had happened 
to him. One night he yielded and told, but when the sun rose he died. 
David J. Woosley. 


VALLEY CENTER, CAL. 


ORIGIN TRADITION OF THE CHEMEHUEVI INDIANS. — The world was 
covered with water. Two men, Coyote and his older brother Panther, — 
Shiinawam (or Shénawap) and Tovats, — built a house in a dry place, on 
Niivant, Charleston Peak, in southern Nevada. Everything else was water. 
In the west lived Hawichyepam Maapuch, an old woman, who wanted the 
water to go down. After the world was dry, Coyote went in every direction, 
looking for men, but there were none in existence. Then Coyote took a louse, 
Péam, and made it into a woman. Then she travelled everywhere to see 
how far the world extended. When she returned, however, having seen no 
one, Coyote married her. Then they went west to the ocean. They came to 
the house of Hawichyepam Maapuch. There they stayed. Then the old 
woman made a large round basket (saghagha or sivom). In this basket the 
louse laid eggs. When she had finished, Coyote started to carry the basket 
to the place from which they had come, to Niivant. As he was going, Coyote 
said, “It is too heavy to bring all the way back.” He stopped at Qaivit. 
There he made a little hole in the side of the basket. The eggs came out, 
and each egg became a tribe. Each had a name, and some of those in the 
north were whiter and became the Americans. That is how people came 
into existence and scattered. But Coyote made the Chemehuevi from excre- 
ment. The basket was now empty, except for his excrement, and thus he 
carried it to Niivant. There he made the Chemehuevi and the Mohave 
and other southern tribes from the excrement, and that is why their skins are 
dark. Then he killed a handsome young man, a Chemehuevi. He took his 
arms, ribs, head, and other parts, and distributed them among the tribes, 
saying to each one, “ You may eat that.” That is why they now eat deer 
and bear and wildcats and other animals. 

People came from the east to kill Coyote’s older brother, Tévats. They 
were ‘uwunt (strangers, enemies). At this time there was not yet night. 
The sun shone all the time. Tovats had tied something around a stick (or 
wound it up). When the warriors came and killed him, they found this thing. 
They unwound it to see what it was. When it was all unwound, the sky 
changed, and it was night. 

Now Coyote felt bad. He wanted to avenge his older brother. In the 
morning he started to go east. All the property of Tévats was piled up in the 
house to be burned, but first Coyote wanted to make it day again. He made 
a bow and arrows. When they were finished, he shot at whatever bird came 
near, hoping to make it light. He shot at the eagle, the quail, and many kinds, 
but it did not become light. But when at last he shot the yellow-hammer, 
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Kwanavandj, it sparkled, light appeared, and the day was clear. That is 
why there is now daylight. This happened toward morning, as Coyote was 
crying for his older brother. Then when the sun had risen, he burned all the 
property of Tévats. That is why people burn all that the dead possessed. 

After the burning, Coyote wanted to find the people who had killed his 
older brother. He went east a long way. Then he found them. They had 
hung up the hair of Tévats and were dancing. He saw a large gathering, 
all happy and singing. Coyote and his people entered the house, seized the | 
hair, and started to flee. The people there pursued. They ran, and Coyote 
ran, but they could not catch him. Coyote, to elude them, went northward. 
They followed him to Niivant. They saw him there; but when they came there 
after him, he had gone north. From there he never returned. 


This tradition was related by an old man, half Chemehuevi half Mohave 
by birth, living among the Mohave of Mohave Valley, as the Chemehuevi 
account of creation. Although married to a Chemehuevi, he had been born 
in the Mohave country, and knew of the country to which this tradition relates 
only by hearsay from his ancestors. | 

It has been said before ' that the designation Chemehuevi, especially as 
it is used by the Mohave and those influenced by them, is of indefinite ex- 
tension, being practically equivalent to “Southern Paiute.” It is therefore 
not improbable that the people whose tradition this is have been called 
Paiute, and not Chemehuevi, by others. 

It is evident that this origin myth is nearly uninfluenced by Mohave ideas. 
Its general Californian character is striking. The first part, dealing with the 
primeval water, Coyote, the first louse-woman, and the origin of mankind, 
has a close parallel, considering that the two groups of Indians were without 
connection or communication, in the origin myth of the Costanoan Indians 
of Monterey.” The episode of the origin of night and daylight, and Coyote’s 
revenge for his slain brother, also resemble common Californian traditions. 
The names of Coyote and Panther used in the myth differ somewhat from 
their ordinary designations. Coyote usually is merely siinap or shiinav ; 
panther, duk or dukumuch. A form dévichi, resembling Tévats, has been 
obtained for “panther” among the Kawaiisu of the Tehachapi mountains, 
who also speak a Ute-Chemehuevi dialect, though a somewhat specialized 
one. 

Besides the three ceremonies, or kinds of “singing,” 4s the Mohave call 
them, attributed to the Chemehuevi, — Mountain-Sheep, Salt, and Doctors’, 
— the present informant mentioned a fourth, Deer: — 

Nakh, mountain-sheep (Mohave, ammo). 
Ashump, Ashéviyam, salt (Mohave, ath’2). 
Puwant, doctor (Mohave, kwathidhet). 
Téi, deer (Mohave, agqoag). 

It is not unlikely that these names designate ceremonies which are quite 
different in character from the singing ceremonies of the Mohave, and which 
may be accompanied by some degree of ritual. They are spoken of by the 
Chemehuevi as if they were parallel in character to typical Mohave singings, 
but this may be by way of illustration rather than description. 

1 Univ. Calif. Publ. Am. Arch. Ethn. iv, 105-109, 1907. 


2 Ibid. iv, 109, 1907. § Ibid. iv, 109, 1907. 
VOL. XXI. — NOS. 81-82. 16 
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The dead were buried, not burned. This is another point of difference 
from the Mohave. 

The material culture of the Chemehuevi and that of the Mohave are 
quite distinct. One tribe subsists in the desert, from wild animals and plants, 
and makes baskets; the other inhabits an annually flooded river-bottom, 
in which it follows agriculture, and makes pottery. The wife of the present 
informant, an old woman born in Chemehuevi valley, had made one pettery 
vessel in her life. This, a narrow-mouthed jar, turned out lower than the 
jar of Mohave tyge she had-ia mind, and she never repeated the experi- 
ment. She now makes baskets, which she sells to her Mohave neighbors. 

Chemehuevi designations of tribes are,’ — 

Paraniikh, a Paiute division (Mohave, Kohoaldje). 

Shivich, a Paiute division (Mohave, Sivinte). 

Oanuch, a tribe east of the Paranikh. 

H uvarepshach, Walapai. 

Pashawerach, Havasupai. 

Aiat, Mohave. 

Guchyan, Yuma. 

Pitan, the Serrano-speaking Indians of Mohave River (Mohave, Van- 
yume). 

Panumich, at Qaivit, Mohave Pakechuene. These would appear to be 
the Indians of the Panamint Mountains, which are not far west of Charles- 
ton Peak. 

Nawiyat, the Serrano-speaking Indians of Tejon Creek and vicinity 
(Gitanemuk ; Mohave, Kuvahaivima). 

Muk, Mokwiitc, Hopi. 

Niwu or Nowu (“ person’) i is the term for both Chemehuevi and Paiute. 

Gatschet’s Tdniawats, in the form Tantiiwach, was said to mean “South- 
erners,”’ irrespective of ‘tribal affiliation. It is, however, a naturally appro- 
priate designation for the Chemehuevi as the southernmost members of the 
Paiute group. 

Names of places are, — 

Niivant (Mohave Shavepilye, or Savetpilye), a high peak near Pahrump, 
and therefore probably Charleston Peak. It is compared to Mohave Avik- 
wame, Dead Mountain, which the Chemehuevi call Tiimpibat. 

Muvi, Eldorado Canyon. 

Wianekat, Cottonwood Island. 

Shiv’awach, Chemehuevi Valley. 

Tiim pishavats, Providence Mountains. 

Pa’ash, Paiute Springs (Mohave, Ahakuvilye). 

A. L. Kroeber. 


NOTES ON THE Marpu INDIANS OF BuTTE County, CALIFORNIA. Meteors. 
— Meteors (Satoia) were thought to be women. By some the sight of a 
meteor was considered an evil omen. Others regarded it as of less conse- 
quence, and believed that a few words and motions of the hands were suf- 
ficient to drive away the bad influence. If several meteors were seen in close 
succession, it was an indication that people were on the move for war. If 
a meteor fell or appeared to fall on the earth, the place and its surroundings 


1 Compare the list in bid. 107. 
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for some distance were shunned, though no special demonstration was made. 
Hunting or food-gathering was avoided about the spot for one season only. 
The luminous trail of the meteor was thought to be the old woman’s long 
hair. It was believed that the old women appearing as meteors were from 
many tribes from long ago, and would continue to wander about in the 
sky. 

Chamlakhu. — Chamlakhu was an old man living in the trees, differing 
from human beings only in the fact that his hands and feet were armed with 
long bear-like claws. Although not known to commit injury, he was greatly 
feared. The sight of him was sure to cause a run to camp. If he was seen in 
spring when vegetation was in bloom, sickness was likely to be the ill fortune 
of the person seeing him. His tribe or rancheria would not be affected. 
In such a case a medicine-man was called in. The Chamlakhu rarely ran 
on the ground, and then only in a shambling way, with his arms fanning the 
air like wings. He could spring a long distance from tree to tree. He had a 
long beard, and hair that reached to the ground. 

Rattlesnake. — The rattlesnake (sola) is much feared. The skin or rattles 
are never used. It was the rattlesnake that brought about the first death. 
It is thought to be non-poisonous when it is drinking, at which time it lays 
aside its poison until it has finished. 

Miuku. — Miuku was a small animal living in swampy places, and ex- _ 
ceedingly difficult to capture, being rarely seen by day. It resembled a fawn 
in size, shape, and color, except that its feet were like a coyote’s. Its name 
was derived from its cry, miuku. If one was captured, it was divided among 
the hunters, its parts being considered exceptionally powerful charms for 
hunting deer. 

Flint-Working and Arrows. — Flint for arrow-heads was sometimes 
bought from other people. Most of the obsidian from which arrow-points, 
spear-points, knives, and charms were made was mined on Table Mountain, 
near Oroville. Detached pieces of flint that had been broken away by erosion, 
or brought down by slides or floods, were sometimes picked up in river-beds 
or in old grave-deposits. Such pieces were used like those obtained from 
a distance. The only permanent flint ledge known to the present people 
is in Plumas County, about twelve miles northeast from the Butte County 
line, in what is known as the Pinket Ravine. This ledge is about ten inches 
wide, and the flint is of many colors. From the many excavations it appears 
as if the diggers had followed down on the lead until the walls grew too hard. 
Thereupon a new hole would be started from the surface. This flint was not 
worked at the place of excavation, but was carried away in large pieces. 
Other kinds of rock were also used. In fact, any rock that would flake well 
was shaped into arrow-heads and spear-points. While there were many 
arrow-points made of obsidian, this material was not considered the best for 
that purpose. After the coming of the whites, glass was often used for arrow- 
points; but while, like obsidian, it was easy to work, it was too readily broken. 
If an arrow of glass or obsidian struck wood or a hard substance, it invariably 
broke; while a point of less brittle rock, such as flint, could often be used a 
number of times. 

An arrow that had killed one or more deer or other animals was highly 
prized. While all arrows were similar in general construction, there are 
noticeable differences in setting the flint or in the shaping of the head. These 
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differences enable one man to distinguish his arrows from those of others. 
All arrows for small game and birds were provided with wooden points, 
stone-pointed arrows being used for hunting larger animals and in war. The 
wooden points were made from the holly-berry bush. After removal of the 
bark, the wood was hardened by a slight scorching. All crooks were straight- 
ened between the teeth. The joint of the shaft and the wooden point was 
wrapped with sinew so as to prevent the shaft from splitting down. The 
wooden-pointed arrows were used only for ranges of from seventy-five to 
one hundred feet. Beyond that distance the aim was uncertain, as the arrow 
had a tendency to rise. 

Accuracy of aim in hunting deer did not extend beyond a distance of two 
hundred feet. Deer were often hit at a greater distance, but more shots were 
missed than hit. All long shots were made with flint-tipped arrows. It not 
infrequently happened that young men were overcome with buck ague 
(nervousness). If they admitted this, they were severely censured by the older 
people of the rancheria. When drives were made, as was quite common, most 
of the deer were shot from ambush. All game captured on such occasions 
was divided as equally as could be among those taking part. The heads and 
offals were generally given to old people. The sinews from the back and legs 
were carefully dried and preserved. 

The manufacture of bows, arrows, salmon-spears, and fish-nets was re- 
garded with superstitious beliefs. If a man bought any such articles from 
the maker, and should meet with good luck in his hunting or fishing, credit 
was given to the manufacturer. He was believed to have put upon the articles 
a good influence, and was sure to be kept busy at work until by a turn of 
fortune his manufactures failed. 

Buumo. — Buu is the circular sand depression in which acorns are leached. 
O is rock. Buumo therefore signifies “a leaching-place of stone.” The Buumo 
is situated about ten miles northeast of Bidwell’s Bar, in Butte County. 

Formerly, when the people were animals, the bear, deer, panther, and other 
large animals called a dance for the people of the valley, where the Buumo 
is now. The raccoon, the gray fox, the rabbit, and many others were in- 
vited. The bear was selected as runner to carry the strings (of invitation) 
for the dance. 

There was ill feeling between the Coyote (Heno) and the Bat (Olela). Both 
were considered bad men. As a meeting of the two was likely to bring about 
trouble, it wasagreed that Olela’s half-brother, Wohahamp, the large Bat, 
should use his influence to prevent Olela’s attendance. Coyote was allowed 
to come at all times. Before the dance Olela injured his foot, so that he 
walked lame. The morning before the dance his older half-brother said to 
him, “ You are lame. You had better not go to the dance. If any presents 
are given, I will bring yours home to you.’”’ Olela answered, “Very well, I 
will remain. You go, and if there are presents bring me mine.” 

It had been agreed that no arms were to be brought by either Coyote’s 
party or Olela’s party. On the morning of the dance the large bat started 
for the place of meeting, leaving his arms behind. When he was out of sight, 
Olela said, “I think there is something wrong. Coyote intends mischief. 
I will follow my brother’s tracks and see what I can discover.’”’ Gathering 
up his bow and arrows, he followed at a safe distance until he came to a point 
that overlooked the dance-place. Here he remained in hiding. Many people 
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were already assembled, but Coyote was not to be seen. The women were in 
the act of preparing acorn-meal for soup. 

In the afternoon Olela saw in the distance Coyote, and with him a large 
following. Before they reached the place of meeting, they halted behind 
some large rocks. After a time they came out and proceeded to the dance- 
place. As soon-as Olela saw that Coyote and his people were well under 
way, he went in a round-about direction until he reached the rock where 
they had stopped. Behind the rocks he found bows and arrows and spears 
hidden. He began to pick them up. When he had gathered them all, he took 
them away and hid them. 

As soon as Coyote came to the meeting, he began to make free with the 
women. As Olela had a wife and a sister at the dance, he soon saw enough 
to make him jealous. Proceeding at once to the crowd, he began to abuse 
Coyote. Coyote and he were soon fighting. As Olela was still lame and unable 
to hold his own against Coyote, his people soon joined the struggle, and before 
long every one was involved. Olela freed himself from Coyote’s grasp, and, 
running to the hidden weapons, returned with them. He and his people then 
slew many of Coyote’s people. Olela continued to shoot until a woman struck 
him on the wing with a small flat basket. The blow pained him so much 
that he returned home. The dance did not take place; but the leaching-place 
which the women had used, and the tracks of the bear and the deer, may 
still be seen. 

D. L. Spencer. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


FoLK-LoreE oF ILLINo1Is. — The English Club of the University of IIli- 
nois, under the leadership of Professor Jones, is undertaking a collection of 
ballads, folk-songs, and superstitions current in Illinois. Any residents 
of Illinois who are able to contribute information in regard to these points 
will please communicate with Professor Jones, University of Illinois. 


NavuTIcAL TERMS (ENGLISH). — To the “Proceedings of the Delaware 
County (Pa.) Institute of Science” for October, 1906 (vol. i, pp. 29-31), 
H. L. Broomhall contributes “An Etymological Note’? on mizzen ; and at 
Pp. 32-33 and 33-34 respectively are notes on “Weigh or Way” and “ Fair 
or Fare.”’ Mr. Broomhall contends that “ mizzen’”’ does not mean, as usually 
believed, “ middle sail,”’ but, “just as mezzo-cerchio means a part of a circle, 
SO migzen, as the name of a sail, refers to it as part of the standard sail, a 
middle or halved sail.”” The motion of the vessel and the position of the an- 
chor, respectively, are the criteria for under weigh and under way, which 
“are really two distinct phrases confused in use, partly because their pro- 
nunciation is the same, and partly because they are often applicable at the 
same time.”’ At the Washington Marine Conference of 1899 it was stated that 
“United States courts hold that a vessel ‘hove to’ is not under way . . . while 
the English courts hold the contrary.” In such terms as “air weather,” 
“ fair wind,” “ fair way,” etc., it is contended that the first component is not 
fair, but the fare seen in “way/arer,”’ as may be seen from analogous terms 
in other Teutonic languages: O. Flem. vaerweder, i.e. “weather fit for sail- 
ing;” German Fahrwind, etc. 

A. Foe. 


NOTES ON THE MEDICAL PRACTICES OF THE VISAYANS. — The following 
notes were recorded by a native Visayan teacher: If a person is ill or feels 
a pain in any part of his body, he immediately calls in one of the native 
physicians, who, before going to visit the patient, asks the messenger about 
his condition, and then goes to his room to consult some wonderful shells 
or pieces of coral, which he has deposited in a vase, as to whether or not he 
must visit the patient, as well as to find out if he can cure him or not. 

When the physician goes to visit a patient, he usually carries some medi- 
cines with him. This medicine, in order to be effective to the patient, must 
be prepared at sunset under the house, before the lamp is lighted. The doc- 
tor may be either a man or a woman, generally advanced in years. When called 
to attend a poor patient, doctors excuse themselves many times. However, 
they give the relatives some consolation. They inquire as to the symptoms 
of the sickness and the state of the patient; they go to consult their oracle, 
— that is, they put into a plate the miraculous ban-anan, a white, round, and 
nearly transparent stone, an inch or more across. To this they pray; and after 
this ceremony, they claim to know what sickness causes pain to the patient, 
alleging that the figure of the sick man has appeared in the stone, showing the 
place of the ailment. At other times, when the physician is very busy or 
lazy, he limits himself to taking the pulse, not of the patient, but of the one 
who has come to call him. 
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Nearly all the sicknesses which the people suffer, according to the ac- 
count of the doctors, are bad air, lack of appetite, warmth in the stomach, 
or harm from the talonanon, or wild spirits, or from the asuang. If the oracle 
has advised the physician that the cause of the illness is bad air, he orders 
the patient’s relatives to rub the entire body of the patient ten times, more or 
less, each day with pounded garlic and alcohol. Sometimes he commands 
them to soften all the body, and then to rub it with a composition of the 
haplas-plant and oils, and then to make the patient drink, in water, some 
powders made from some unknown bark. When the patient feels cold, 
mustard plasters are applied to the arms and legs, in order “that the warmth 
of the head may spread to the other parts of the body.” If the bad air per- 
sists, he may even apply the cupping-glass to the back. If the trouble is lack 
of appetite or warmth in the stomach, a plaster is applied over the pit of the 
stomach, and sometimes an infusion of the bark of suma (Anamirta coccu- 
lus) is given. 

If the patient has money, however, the physician hastens to see him, tak- 
ing with him his apothecary’s box, made up of mutias (miraculous stones) and 
many barks and roots of trees said to be capable of curing all manner of 
infirmities. The stones are also used as amulets. 

The physician takes the patient’s pulse, and, after a few moments of pon- 
derous meditation, augurs a happy result, and begins to apply his plasters 
or to administer his infusions or whatever is suitable for the particular dis- 
ease which he is trying to overcome. He does all this with great care and 
anxiety, and excessive affectation of his exclusive science. 

After this work, those who live in the house offer him wine and meal or 
the sumsuman (a dish usually made of broiled fish) and the indispensable 
sanag (his first fee). If this is not forthcoming, the physician insists that the 
patient will not recover. 

If the sick man gets worse, the doctor uses extreme remedies. He cries to 
God and the Devil, goes to the church to sweep or to offer some service to 
the saints, and practises superstitious ceremonies in honor of the Divatas. 
He asks if the patient has been in the shade of any sacred tree, or if he has 
been in any wood or field, or on the shore of some river. If he answers 
affirmatively;as of course usually happens, the doctor respires strongly, as 
if he had found the efficacious remedy. “TI tell you,’ he asserts, “that this 
sickness has singular symptoms and character. It is clear from the magic 
stone, or wedge of wood, that malignant spirits have caused it by intro- 
ducing themselves into his body, to avenge themselves for some offence 
which, perhaps without knowing it, he has caused them. It is necessary to 
drive them out with incantations or with a plaster made of pounded ginger- 
root.” If this remedy does not give the desired effect, the doctor puts several 
fire-pans aroynd the patient’s bed, and burns in them some incense, blessed: 
palm, or rosemary; and if he escapes killing him with asphyxia, he gets a 
blessed palm, and with this he tries to drive away from the body of the 
patient the malignant spirits, whipping the patient with all his might, and 
believing that he does not feel the pain, but that the spirits do. He also 
shakes the walls of the house, in order to send the demons to the fifth hell. 

This is the sort of treatment given when the physician tries to give back 
hurt for hurt to his invisible enemies. At other times he prefers to pacify 
their anger with the following ceremonies: He hangs a hen’s egg around the 
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patient’s neck, or kills a pig and divides it into two parts, — one for himself, 
and the other for the patient. He takes the former and performs incantations 
over it; but the latter he seasons, and causes it to be boiled. Then he divides 
it into several parts, putting each into a plate. These are then carried to the 
places where the patient has been, in order that the offended spirits may 
eat the meat. In point of fact, the contents of the plates always disappear. 
This practice is a reminiscence of the ancient belief. If, in spite of all the doc- 
tors can do, the patient succumbs to his illness, it is attributed to the influence 
of an asuang or witch, and an attempt is made to find her and put her to 
death. Of course, no discredit is attached to the physician. The patient died 
because it was foreordained thus. 

Other practices and medicines are as follows: When a person is sick, all 
windows and doors are tightly shut, and the patient wrapped up from head 
to foot. Night air is very bad for any one, sick or well. —— A sick person 
must not bathe nor have his hair cut; but after he is better, a bath in the 
sea is very essential to complete recovery. —— Sea-bathing is very injurious 
during the first quarter of the moon. Small children must wash their 
faces only when they take their weekly bath, and on no account must they 
wash on cool mornings. —— A cold is cured by making a cross with lime 
on the patient’s throat. Rock candy is good for a cough. —— Honey is used 
both as a preventive of and a cure for smallpox. —— Powdered monkey’s 
bones in water are good for malaria, which disease will also yield to a course 
of graveyard mould, in water. If this fails, the gall of the iguana may be 
tried. —— Much of the sickness is attributed to wind in the body; and for 
this plasters made of tar, and placed on the temples, are good. Chicken is 
very bad to eat, as it creates gas in the stomach. —— A tea made from cock- 
roaches (here as large as the first two joints of a man’s index-finger) is good 
for sick babies, kind of illness not specified. —— The first rain that falls at 
the beginning of the rainy season is used as medicine. As it comes from a 
nipa roof which has been collecting dust and germs for three months or more, 
it ought to be able to do something. —— Goats’ toe-nails, scraped, and taken 
in water, is good for boils. —— The juice of tamarind-leaves, in water, is 
taken internally for bruises. 

In addition to these remedies, various leaves and herbs are used, with what 
genuine results it is difficult to say. —— The juice of a certain kind of leaf 
is rubbed all over the body as a cure for the dengue or break-bone fever. 
The bark of some trees and the leaves of others, among them the almond, 
may be useful in the treatment of malaria, as may also a tea of bamboo- 
roots; but one is a little in doubt as to the use of leaves for a badly-sprained 
arm, or the buyo-leaf (which is also used to chew with the betel-nut) for a 
headache. In case of headaches, small plasters about the size of a quarter of 
a dollar, made of a certain gray bean, are placed, one on each temple. A bath 
in the sea at the end of two days completes the cure. These plasters raise a 
blister. ——— Edible swallows’ nests are eagerly sought after to give to children 
about a month old. 
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LOCAL MEETINGS. 


CALIFORNIA BRANCH. 


DURING 1907-08 meetings of the California Branch were held as follows: — 

September 10, 1907, in Berkeley, illustrated lecture by Hon. John Daggett, 
Ex-Lieutenant-Governor of California, on “ Klamath River Indian Life.” 

November 26, 1907, in Berkeley, lecture by Swami Trigunatita of the 
Vedanta Society, on “Aryan Mythology of India.” 

January 29, 1908, in Berkeley, illustrated lecture by Professor Edgar L. 
Hewett, Director of American Explorations of the Archeological Institute 
of America, on “ Pre-Columbian America.” 

February 25, 1908, in Berkeley, illustrated lecture by Professor John Fryer 
of the University of California, First Vice-President of the Society, on “ Chi- 
nese Popular Beliefs.” 

April 9, 1908, in San Francisco, lecture by Mr. Charles Keeler, President 
of the California Branch, on “Fairy Tales and Myths of the South Sea 
Islands.” 

The officers of the Society for 1907-08 are: President, Charles Keeler; 
First Vice-President, John Fryer; Second Vice-President, W. F. Bade; Trea- 
surer, S. A. Barrett; Secretary, A. L. Kroeber; Councillors, Charles F. Lum- 
mis, W. C. Mitchell, Mrs. Thomas B. Bishop, John E. Matzke, C. Hart 
Merriam, E. J. Molera. 

A. L. Kroeber, Secretary. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL DEPARTMENT. 


EDITED BY ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN. 
Address: Clark University, Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. 


REVIEWS. 


Aus NAMALAND UND KALAHARI. Bericht an die Kgl. Preuss. Akademie der 
Wissenschaften zu Berlin tiber eine Forschungsreise im westlichen und 
zentralen Siidafrika, ausgefiihrt in den Jahren 1903-1905. Von Dr. LEON- 
HARD SCHULTZE, A. O. Professor der Zoologie an der Universitit Jena. 
Jena, Verlag von Gustav Fischer, 1907, pp. 387-539. 

In the account of his expedition to South Africa, Professor Leonhard 
Schultze publishes a collection of sixty-eight Hottentot tales, giving both 
the texts in the original, and rather literal translations. ‘This body of folk- 
lore constitutes a most valuable contribution to our knowledge of South 
African mythology, supplementing Bleek’s well-known collection,’ and 
facilitating comparison with the tales of neighboring tribes. 

Schultze groups the stories under five headings, — adventures in the wil- 
derness, tales of the Mountain Damara, tales of domestic and pastoral life, 
myths of the Haitsiaibeb cycle, and animal tales. Haitsiaibeb is a legendary 
hero, in whose honor the Hottentots formerly erected burial-mounds, on 
which every passer-by dropped a stone or twig. This custom is strictly 
analogous to that observed by the Amaxosa Kafhr in honoring their supreme 
deity, Qamata.? Schultze was unable to obtain more than faint recollections 
of the Haitsiaibeb cycle, which is the more regrettable, as Bleek’s account 
of the hero is likewise fragmentary. Of the two stories classed by Schultze as 
Haitsiaibeb myths, neither, as a matter of fact, deals explicitly with the ex- 
ploits of the hero. One, the familiar account of the origin of death, is given 
its place under this heading on account of the alleged identification of Hait- 
siaibeb with the moon, concerning which the collector is, however, sanely 
sceptical. As might be expected, Schultze’s version closely resembles that 
of Bleek ‘ and the form found among the Bushmen. The Moon orders the 
Hare to announce to mankind that they will disappear and reappear, like 
the Moon. The Hare is intimidated by some boys, and wrongly proclaims 
that men will die like himself. The angered Moon splits his lip, hence the 
origin of the hare’s-lip (pp. 448, 449). The additional incident, recorded 
by Bleek, that the Hare, in retaliation, scratched the Moon’s face, causing 
scars which are still visible, is lacking. In the Zulu tale,* Unkulunkulu bids 


1 Reynard the Fox in South Africa; or Hottentot Fables and Tales. London, 1864. 

3 Theal, Kaffir Folk-Lore, second edition (London, 1886), pp. 20, 21. 

3 “Wenn die Annahme sich bestatigen sollte, dass die Hottentotten spater den Hait- 
siaibeb als Mond anden Himmel versetzten, dann wire auch der Mond-Mythus diesem 
Sagenkreis einzufiigen” (p. 447). 

4 L.c. pp. 69, 72. 

6 Ratzel, Vélkerkunde (Leipzig, 1885), vol. i, p. 76. 

6 Bleek, J. c. p. 74; Callaway, The Religious System of the Amasulu (Publications 
of the Folk-Lore Society, xv, 1884), pp. 3, 4; Lewis Grout, The Isisulu, A Grammar of 
the Zulu Language (Natal, 1859), pp. 349, 351- 
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the Chameleon carry the message. The messenger tarries on the way, and 
is overtaken by the Salamander (Lizard), who is dispatched to announce 
that men will die. The fundamental idea in all these explanations of the 
origin of death is obviously identical; while the subordinate accounts of the 
origin of moon-spots and hare’s-lips found in the Hottentot versions, but 
lacking in these of the Bantu, and obviously dependent on the identity of the 
leading characters, may be safely regarded as after-thoughts. 

The second “Haitsiaibeb myth,” though not connected with the hero, 
is tegarded by Schultze as a modern variant of Bleek’s story of Gagorip, in 
which that monster hurls people into a pit until overcome by Haitsiaibeb.? 
In Schultze’s version (p. 450) the monster figures as “ Uriseb’s father,’’ but 
is incidentally designated as Gagorib (p. 448); and the trickster of Hottentot 
folk-lore, Jackal, assumes the part of the conquering hero. The vanquished 
ogre revives, and brags of his immortality. Irrespective of the comparative 
age of Schultze’s and Bleek’s versions, the transference of traits from one 
legendary being to another is of the hignest interest. In the latter it is Hait- 
siaibeb that proves immortal, and his 12storation to life has been interpreted 
as a lunar trait ;? in the former the same characteristic is ascribed to his enemy, 
Uriseb’s father. Bleek has the ogre conquered by the tribal hero; Schultze, 
by the trickster. Schultze’s version again illustrates the fact (long ago pointed 
out by Professor Boas) that benefactions may accrue to mankind incidentally 
from the actions of the trickster, without any necessary alteration of his 
character. 

Several of Schultze’s tales deal with a fabulous race, the Aigamuxa, whose 
eyes are in the back of their feet.» They hunt human beings, whom they 
regard as zebras, and tear them with their excessively elongated teeth. Jackal 
falls in with an Aigamuxab, discovers the position of his eyes, strews tobacco 
into them, and makes his escape (pp. 392, 403). The Aigamuxa cycle con- 
tains a number of episodes characteristic of ogre stories the world over. In 
one tale, the escaping captive leaves in his place a rock, which the ogre vainly 
tries to chop up (p. 395). The magic flight occurs in the following form. 
A woman bears a son, but envious women expose him and substitute a dog 
for the infant. The child is adopted by an Aigamuxa woman, but seeks to 
escape. He receives water, thorns, a rock, and horses from the Boers, and 
rides away. Pursued by his captor, he successively drops the water, the 
rock, and the thorns. The water turns into a lake, which the ogre has to 
swim through; the rock is transformed into a mountain; and while the 
Aigamuxa pulls out the thorns from her body, the foundling makes his es- 
cape (pp. 401, 402).‘ In another tale, almost identical with one of the Zulu,® 
the cannibal woman is in the habit of slaying her daughter’s suitors while 
they sleep. One of them flees in time, and climbs a tree. The cannibal be- 
gins to chop the tree down; but the man calls his hounds, which tear her to 


? Bleek, J. c. p. 77. 

2 Theophilus Hahn, ‘‘ Die Nama Hottentoten” (Globus, 1867, vol. xii, p. 276). 

* This conception is shared by the Bushmen (Ratzel, Volkerkunde, vol. i, p. 75 
(Leipzig, 1885). 

‘ The Amaxosa also have the magical flight, but in a somewhat different form (Theal, 
i. c. pp. 87-88). 

5 Callaway, Nursery Tales, Traditions, and Histories of the Zulus (Natal, 1868), pp. 
47-52. Cf. Theal, p. 126. 
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pieces (pp. 398, 399). Several motives, found among the Hottentot outside 
of the ogre cycle, may nevertheless be conveniently referred to in this con- 
nection. In one of Schultze’s stories (p. 405) the fleeing heroine drops food 
behind her, delaying the pursuing Lion, who eagerly devours it (Hip pomenes 
motive ?) Later, she bids a rock open to let her enter. When the pursuer en- 
deavors to follow, the rock closes, and kills him. The opening and closing 
rock occurs in various combinations in South African mythology. In Bleek’s 
version, the Elephant takes the Lion’s part; the Zulu have a rock which only 
opens when addressed in a certain way ' (Sesame motive); in an Amaxosa 
tale the rock harbors children escaping from a cruel father.? In one Zulu 
story it is the earth that opens to shelter a suppliant fugitive.* The delaying 
of the pursuer by throwing him a sop is also found in Bantu folk-lore. Thus, 
children fleeing from an ogre scatter roots behind them, which the cannibal 
picks up and eats.‘ A girl pursued by cannibals drops sesamum, delaying 
her enemies.5 Another episode common to Hottentot and Bantu mythology 
is that of the fugitive pretending to aid his enemy by pulling him to his place 
of refuge with a rope. Both Bleek ® and Schultze (p. 489) record the story of 
Jackal appropriating the Lion’s share and fleeing to a lofty retreat. Jackal 
offers to let Lion climb up on a thong, but cuts the rope; Lion tumbles down, 
and is finally killed with a glowing rock dropped into his mouth. In a Zulu 
version,’ the principal characters are a boy and his sister, who play the same 
trick on a cannibal, and, turning the tables on him, capture and starve him 
todeath. The Amaxosa version ® practically coincides with that of the Hotten- 
tot. 

The novelistic tendency so marked in Kaffir tales seems to be much less 
strongly developed among the Hottentot. Many Bantu stories are consider- 
ably more elaborate than any found in the Hottentot collections available 
for comparison. The disgrace and cure of barrenness, which play such an 
extraordinary part in Zulu folk-lore, do not occur; nor do the transformations 
and retransformations of the hero, or the consequences of infringing ta- 
boos, appear as prominent motives. There is, however, an interesting variant 
of the “Tale of the False Bride ” (pp. 432, 433). Frog purloins the bathing 
bride’s clothes, and plays the part of the wife. The heroine appears in her 
husband’s absence, and, unobserved except by an old woman, performs all 
the duties of a housewife. At last the husband detects her in the act, takes 
her for his real wife, and beats the impostor, who leaps into the water. In 
the Kaffr versions, the Imbulu or Mbulu (a species of lizard) borrows the 
bride’s garments, then refuses to restore them. The other incidents, includ- 
ing the clandestine house-cleaning,’° are virtually the same, except that the 
pretender is destroyed by a ruse. The theft of a bather’s robe is not unknown 
to the Kaffirs, but with them it occurs in different combinations: the heroine, 
in bathing, has disregarded the taboos incident to puberty, or has set at 


1 Callaway, Nursery Tales, etc. p. 143 3 Theal, J. ¢. pp. 29-39. 

3 Callaway, J. ¢. p. 300. 

‘ Theal, J. ¢. pp. 40-47. 

6 Callaway, J. c. pp. 142-147. Heli Chatelain, Folk-Tales of Angola (Memoirs of the 
American Folk-Lore Society, vol. i, 1894), p. ror. 

6 L. ¢. pp. 5-8. 7 Callaway, #. ¢. p. 149. 8 Theal, 7. c. p. 190. 

® Callaway, J. ¢. pp. 303-316, 123, 130. Theal, 2. ¢. pp. 144-147. 

10 This episode also occurs in a wholly different context (Theal, /. ¢. p. 74). 
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naught her parents’ warning, and a monster steals her garments.' A mo- 
tive akin to that of the false bride occurs in the Hottentot tale (Schultze, 
p. 409) of the disguised flayer. Lion kills and flays a girl, dons her skin, and 
tries to play her part, but is detected by her relatives and burned to death. 
The victim’s heart leaps up, and the girl is restored to life. Of the other hu- 
man stories, two present analogues to Bantu tales. In one (p. 438) a poor 
boy is abused by his sister, but flees and attains wealth by the help of his pet 
bull. In the Kaffir version ? the ox is killed, but its horns remain a miracu- 
lous source of supplies. In the other story, of which a Herero version is re- 
corded by Bleek, the heroes exchange articles in their possession for objects 
of successively higher value. Their plant is traded away for an awl, the 
awl for a cane, the cane for honey, etc. (pp. 415, 416). The tale is found 
among the Zulu and Amaxosa,° and also in European folk-lore. 

Animal tales constitute a considerable portion of Schultze’s collection. 
Some are, at least ostensibly, etiological, accounting for the specific food of 
different animals, or for the origin of biological peculiarities (pp. 534-539). 
The majority, however, are character tales, in which the trickster, Jackal, 
plays the most prominent part. Two of the Jackal stories are identical with 
portions of the Kaffir Uthlakanyana cycle. Thus, Jackal, like Uthlakan- 
yana,‘ packs a woman on his back, whom he is afterwards unable to shake 
off (p. 496), the only difference being that in Schultze’s and Bleek’s © versions 
the Sun is the “ Burr-woman,” while the Amaxosa substitute the Tortoise. 
Jackal, like his Kaffir congener, pretends to tutor the Leopard’s children, 
whom he slays and eats, one by one (p. 466).° In a very characteristic story, 
Jackal meets the simpleton, Hyena, going to his bride. He begs for permis- 
sion to ride, bridle, and whip his victim, pretends that the Hyena is his 
father’s horse, and secures the bride for himself (p. 461). The dialogue be- 
tween trickster and dupe is almost exactly paralleled in the Angolan tale of 
Elephant and Frog, and Chatelain has called attention to the occurrence of 
the story in Sierra Leone.’ The deception of the simpleton by Jackal forms 
the principal motive in a number of other tales, some of which are dupli- 
cates of Bleek’s. In some cases a comparison of the two versions shows in- 
teresting differences. Thus the Dove, in Bleek’s story,’ is bullied by Jackal 
into throwing her children down to him, as he threatens to fly up and catch 
her. Heron enlightens the bird, and in revenge Jackal hits his neck, whence 
the heron’s bent neck to-day. Schultze records precisely the same incidents; 
but the counsellor (Flamingo),is simply killed by Jackal, and the explanatory 
element is lacking (pp. 483-485). It should be stated that from Professor 
Schultze’s texts and comments it appears that the narrator often consciously 
represses the etiological conclusion when the causal nexus between the past 
experiences of the actors and their present condition is sufficiently clear 
(pp. 464, 469). 

While Jackal is the trickster par excellence, he is sometimes beaten at his 


1 Callaway, Nursery Tales, etc. pp. 56, 57, 85; Theal, 7. c. p. 67. 

2 Theal, J. c. pp. 169-171. 

§ Callaway, /. c. pp. 37-40; Theal, 7. ¢. pp. 102-104. In these versions the barterer is 
Uthlakanyana, the trickster. 

4 Theal, 2. c. pp. 116, 117. 5 L.c. p. 67. 

6 Callaway, /. c. pp. 24-27; Theal, J. c. pp. 111-113. 

7 Chatelain, J. ¢. pp. 203, 298. 8 ZL. ¢. p. 21. 
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own game and subjected to maltreatment; or his characteristics may appear 
under a different name. As the author points out (p. 452), it is really the 
triumph of cunning over brute force that constitutes the lez/motiv of the 
Hottentot fables. Thus, though in Schultze’s version (p. 491) Jackal destroys 
the Lion’s power of flight, the same exploit is attributed by Bleek’s in- 
formant to Frog.’ Similarly, the Baboon sends Lion down a precipice (p. 
503), the Steinbock puts him to flight (p. 511), the Ostrich conquers him in 
a hand-to-hand encounter (p. 510), and the Lizard plays the same trick on 
him as the Jackal on the Hyena (pp. 505, 463). The swallowing of the Tor- 
toise by the Eland, which is killed by the apparent victim (p. 529), and the 
defect of the Ostrich by the Tortoise in a foot-race (p. 528, the Hare and 
Tortoise motive),°® illustrate the same fact. 

Two of the animal stories recorded by Schultze may be regarded as typi- 
cal ogre tales. Elephant has married Fly, who is visited by her two brothers. 
She hides them from her mother-in-law, who, however, smells them (Fee 
fo fum motive). The boys escape with their sister, are pursued by Elephant, 
and kill him with their spears (p. 516). In the second story, several girls set 
out to visit the Snake. A little girl wishes to accompany her sister, is ordered 
to return, but insists on going along. Arrived at their host’s, the members 
of the party are received with apparent hospitality and treated to a soporific 
massage. The young girl, however, remains awake, kills the Snake when 
it approaches her, and awakens her party, who make their escape (p. 523). 
The general course of the story, and, more particularly, the opening incident, 
strikingly resemble an Angolan tale of the Makishi ogres.‘ 

Of manifestly imported tales, Schultze’s work contains the story of the un- 
grateful animal, which Tylor has traced to the Arabian Nights, where it ap- 
pears as the Ungrateful Crocodile. A snake is held down by a rock, from 
under which he cannot extricate himself. Porcupine releases him, then 
Snake tries to kill his rescuer. Porcupine proposes to arbitrate the matter. 
The Jackal is chosen umpire. He demands to see exactly in what position 
Snake found himself previous to his liberation. The Snake agrees to lie 
down as before, and Jackal calmly places the rock so as to prevent him 
from escaping (p. 493).° Though the names of the characters change, this 
tale is found with identical details among the Wolof and Angolans.’ 

Summing up, it may be said that, while Professor Schultze’s material still 
leaves us in the dark as to what may have been the cosmogonic and culture 
myths of the Hottentot, his collection is very satisfactory for other depart- 
ments of folk-lore, and establishes a closer connection between the tales of 
the Hottentot and neighboring Bantu tribes. Were the animal stories of the 
Zulu and Amaxosa better known, there would doubtless be found additional 
points of similarity. 


INDIAN FOLK-TALES, being Side-Lights on Village Life in Bilaspore, Central 
Provinces. By E. M. Gorpon. London: Elliot Stock, 1908. Pp. xii, go. 
The ten chapters of this little book, the material for which was gathered 

by the author at first hand, after acquiring the native language, during a resi- 
17. 6. p. 45- 2 Bleek, J. ¢. p. 37. 

* Bleek, }. ¢. p. 32. ¢ Chatelain, J. c. p. 103. 
& Tylor, Researches into the Early History of Mankind, p. ro. 
° Bleek, J. ¢. pp. 11-13. 7 Schultze, }. ¢. p. 390; Chatelain, J. ¢ p. 157. 
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dence of sixteen years in Mungeli Tehsil, the western portion of the district 
of Bilaspore, treat the following topics: Country and people; objects of wor- 
ship and festivals; agriculture; curious remedies; births and marriages, 
death, burial, and the hereafter; folk-tales and proverbs; snake-lore; relics 
and fossils; miscellaneous items; the new religion. It has been written with 
more circumspection than many works emanating from missionary circles 
of the white race of the Anglo-Saxon brand, and will doubtless serve well 
one of the objects for which it was composed and published; viz. “to enable 
those who greatly desire the spread of the religion of Christ in India to ac- 
quire a more intelligent idea of the beliefs of the people in the villages.” 
Some of the material has already appeared in the “ Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal.’’ Among the interesting practices, ceremonies, observances, 
etc., current in Bilaspore, may be mentioned the festival of the cow Bahura 
(p. 15), the festival of stilts (p. 17), the fortnight of the manes (p. 18), “ wed- 
ding’’ the fields (p, 23), shooting the deer of straw (p. 42), sworn friendship 
(p. 83), etc. The section (pp. 53-70) on “Folk-Tales and Proverbs”’ gives 
the English texts of “The Little Blackbird,’ “The Louse and the Crow,” 
“The Tiger and the Barber,” “The Paila (large grain-measure] and the Paili 
[small grain-measure],’”’ “The Story of Mahdadeo and the Jackal,’ “The 
Deer and the Jackal;’’ also the native text and English translation of “The 
Story of Ir, Bir, Dau and I,” which is a “‘child’s play-song taken down ver- 
batim from the lips of a girl twelve years of age, who had learned it from an 
old man, a beggar, who would make her repeat this song in order to help them 
in begging as they went from village to village together.” Of the fifteen 
proverbs (native and English texts), the following are the most noteworthy: 
Hunger regards not unclean food, Thirst minds not the watering-place, 
Sleep objects not to a bier for a bed, and Youth (passion) regards not caste 


or out-caste. 
A.F.C. 


Quellen und Forschungen zur Deutschen Volkskunde, herausgegeben von 
E. K. Bliimml. Band I. HEIrERE VOLKSGESANGE AUS TIROL (Tisch- und 
Gesellschaftslieder). Mit Singweisen. Im Volke gesammelt und zusam- 
mengestellt von FRANZ FRIEDRICH KoBL. Wien: Verlag Dr. Rud. Ludwig, 
1908. S. 164. Ibid. Band II. BREMBERGER-GEDICHTE. Ein Beitrag zur 
Brembergersage von ARTHUR Kopp. Wien, 1908. S. 63. 

With these two volumes begins the series of “Sources and Investigations 
in German Fclk-Lore’’ edited by Dr. E. K. Bliimml, the Austrian folk-lorist. 
The first, dedicated by the author to his wife, the companion and co-laborer 
of his folk-lore investigations, records 102 merry Tirolese folk-songs (sung 
at table and in social gatherings and societies of various sorts), with a glos- 
sary (pp. 147-161, two columns to the page) of dialectic words and expressions 
and an index of first lines. How long these songs may persist, if they have 
some wit about them and are not too narrowly local in character, is shown 
by the fact that the author heard from a blacksmith in Hopfgarten in the north- 
ern Tirol in the summer of 1904 the song “ Biirgall’”’ practically as it was 
recorded from the Zillertal by Strolz in 1807. At that time the guitar had 
not reached the Tirol, but the Hackbrett, now almost abandoned by the folk, 
was much in vogue. The character of Tirolese satirical songs has not changed 
much since the time of Strolz; only in a few of the more recent songs does a 
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wider intellectual horizon appear. The chief topics of these songs are the 
relations of the sexes, of the peasants, and the upper and learned classes, 
officials, etc. Interesting is “Das Dorfschulmeisterlein” (p. 97), — he is the 
most tormented of all men, and the last to be allowed to enter heaven. “ Adam 
und Eva’”’ (p. 100) gives a folk-appreciation of the apple-eating in Eden 
Although in many of these songs folk-wit and folk-thought are more notable 
than good poetry, some of them possess the esthetic touch as well. Both 
as a source of material for the philologist and as a mine for the psychologist 
the volumes of folk-song, etc., to be published in this series are to be heartily 
welcomed. 

In the second volume Dr. A. Kopp gathers together from fugitive sheets, 
etc., the various known “ Brennenberg songs,” and in his introduction (pp. 
I-12) treats the study of Ritter Brennenberg in connection with the “heart 
legend” of Uhland’s “Castellan of Coucy,” and other variants of the can- 
nibalistic episode studied by Gaston de Paris, H. Patzig, etc. This tale, the 
essence of which lies in a man making his wife eat the heart of her lover,” 
— in some cases the jealous husband kills the lover himself, — finds cognates 
even in India. The poems known as “ Bremberger” and treating of the legend 
of the heart of the dead singer, recall Reinmar von Brennenberg, and are 
fashioned after his peculiar strophe. Both in form and contents the Brem- 
berger material was widespread in the folk-song of the sixteenth century. The 
theme seems to have almost served as a “practice topic’’ in the Meister- 
sdnger schools. The Sage here considered has now the valuable discussion 
of Gaston Paris (“ Romania,” 1879, 1883), Hermann Patzig (1891), and Kopp. 

AC. 


THE ARTHUR OF THE ENGLISH PoETs. By HowarD MAYNADIER. Boston: 

1907. $1.50. 

A mineralogist may pour from a pocket-vial a few drops of acid now on 
this fragment of rock and now on that, and by noting carefully the different 
kinds of reaction that ensue, and the way in which the different layers of 
material behave, may learn much about the history of the earth’s crust. 
Dr. Maynadier uses the great legend of King Arthur much as our fancied 
mineralogist might use his vial of powerful acid. He estimates each period 
of English literature by the way in which it behaves toward his favorite legend. 
The method is strictly defensible. The Arthurian legends are the very essence 
of romance. It is hard to find pure examples of romance in the strict sense 
of the word outside of the fairy circle of King Arthur. The attitude which 
an age takes toward the Arthurian legend is therefore a very delicate test 
of its attitude towards romance. The romantic ages make much of the Round 
Table cycle; the formal ages either neglect it completely or turn it into an 
object for satire. In the second half of this book, by a skilful use of this method 
of comparison, Dr. Maynadier is able to sketch succinctly the main currents 
of feeling in English literature from the twelfth century down, without seem- 
ing to do anything except to talk about the development of the Arthurian 
story. This mode of treatment gives the book, at least in appearance, much 
breadth of outlook, and helps to make it readable. 

Readable this little manual of the Arthurian legends certainly is. If the 
second half of the book owes its readableness to its constant attention to the 
general literary relations of the legend, the first owes its interest in great part 
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to the author’s knowledge of Arthurian localities. Dr. Maynadier has, we 
believe, visited most of the places in Great Britain that tradition has asso- 
ciated with King Arthur. He is thus able to give the reader here and there a 
touch of personal exploration that adds vividness to the book: e. g. (Tarn 
Wadling, the scene of several Arthur romances) “is to-day only a sedgy 
swamp where cattle feed. About it are green fields with the neat little village 
of High Hesket, on an eminence above it, less than half a mile away. Farther 
off in all directions are hills. Only some dark bristling pines on the edge of 
the tarn remain to suggest wildness.” (This last sentence, by the way, does 
scant justice to a thick grove of pines that extends for nearly half a mile along 
the clearly defined margin of the former tarn.) 

The first half of the book is a clear résumé “of the frequently conflicting 
opinions on the Round Table stories which students of medizval literature 
have held.” As such a résumé, the book will be of great convenience to stu- 
dents and readers; and in one or two places, as notably on pages 48 and 121, 
where it discusses Irish influence on medieval literature, it will speak with 
the authority of one who has himself investigated the question in detail. 

The résumé is tolerably complete; but one is rather surprised to find that 
Dr. Maynadier does not seem to have used Gaston Paris’s last article in 
the “ Journal des Savants” (see p. 69), although he refers to this article on 
Pp. 154, footnote, nor does he refer to recent monographs by Paton, Fletcher, 
and Kittredge. 

Dr. Maynadier is quite right in showing the importance of the English 
romances in keeping the legend of Arthur alive (p. 197) and in emphasizing. 
the fact that knights and ladies of the middle ages were gentle folk, and 
were not lacking in personal cleanness and fine feeling (p. 252), though not 
many will agree with him that Geoffrey of Monmouth lacked style (p. 38). 
Nor does he seem altogether to escape the ordinary attitude of indifference 
toward the middle ages, when he calls English literature from Layamon to 
the Renaissance “a dreary waste” (p. 201). 

The author is at his best in the informal similes with which he enlivens his 
pages, and makes them appeal even to the tyro in these studies: e. g. p. 12, 
where he compares the Romans in Britain to the English in India; p. 34, 
where he draws a parallel between Arthur, Franklin, and Lincoln; p. 4s, 
where he compares Brittany and its relation to Welsh literature, to America 
and its relation to English literature; pp. 77, 273, where he draws a parallel 
between Chrétien de Troies and Sir Walter Scott. 

The second half of this manual “indicates the general tendencies of Ar- 
thurian literature in the English world from its first appearance to the pre- 
sent,” and as a sketch is interesting and well done. Students and readers will 
be glad to have this material in convenient form, and will derive assistance 
from Dr. Maynadier’s comments. 

A.C. L. Browne. 
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RECORD OF AMERICAN INDIAN FOLK-LORE. 


NORTH AMERICA. 


WasHoAN. — Dr. A. L. Kroeber’s “The Washo Language of East 
Central California and Nevada,” which appears as vol. iv, no. 5 (Berke- 
ley, September, 1907, pp. 251-317) of the “University of California 
Publication in American Archeology and Ethnology,” contains at pages 
302-306 two brief texts (narrations rendered in Washo from the English 
version told the informant) which are given with explanatory notes, — 
one is a Blue Jay story. The vocabulary given includes (p. 309) a list of 
terms of relationship. The information published in this monograph was 
obtained from “‘ Robert Schermerhorn, a young educated Indian speaking 
good English.”’ It adds much to our knowledge of the language. 

ZUNIAN. — The posthumous article (‘“‘notes from an incomplete 
and unpublished lecture”) of F. H. Cushing, ‘‘ Observations relative 
to the Origin of the Fylfot or Swastika,” published in the “American 
Anthropologist” (n. s. ix, 334-337) for April-June, 1907, treats of the 
origin of the swastika among the Zufii. In Indian and English is given 
on page 337 ‘“‘the shield-making prayer of a priest of the bow,” in which 
the origin of this symbol is indicated. The swastika both in the Old 
World and the New, according to Cushing, was a regions-symbol (the 
Zufii gammadio-form arrangement of the four ancient spaces or terraces 
of the gods of the four directions and the ancient Finnish fylfot arrow 
symbol of the thunderbolt of all directions belong together). Other 
varieties of the swastika, apart from the simpler region symbols, were 
‘developed both in Mexico and in the Orient in connection with cane 
(arrow) games.” 

CENTRAL AMERICA. 

Costa Rica. — In his article, in the ‘‘ American Anthropologist” (n. s. 
ix, 307-314, 5 pl.) for April-June, 1907, C. V. Hartman treats of ‘“‘The 
Alligator as a Plastic Decorative Motive in certain Costa Rican Pot- 
tery.’ The pottery in question the author terms ‘“‘Curridabat ware,” 
after the name of the Indian village near which it was first discovered. 
About 80 per cent of the decorated vases exhumed are “adorned 
with ornaments derived from the alligator or from parts of its body.” 
The feature emphasized above all others is the scute or scale ornamen- 
tation of the alligator’s back. The Curridabat ware differs from the 
Chiriquian alligator ware in that with the former “‘all the alligator de- 
signs are executed in clay, either in relief or in incised ornaments on the 
vessels, and are never painted,’ while with the latter they are always 
painted. In the scute rows of the alligator’s back, the author sees the 
origin of the peculiar ‘‘ string ornamentation ” of the pottery of the stone- 
cist graves of the highlands and of the Atlantic coast.— Mr. Hartman is 
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also the author of “ Archeological Researches on the Pacific Coast of 
Costa Rica” (Pittsburgh, August, 1907, 95 pp., pl. i-xlvii, figs. 1-70), 
reprinted from the ‘‘ Memoirs of the Carnegie Museum,” vol. iii, no. 1. 
The regions treated of are the peninsula of Nicoya and Las Guacas. 
Pages 3-9 are devoted to a résumé of the account given by Gonzalo Fer- 
nandes de Oviedo y Valdes (1529) of the manners and customs of the 
Indians of Nicoya and those of the islands of the Gulf. Noteworthy 
were the dance and human sacrifice described on p. 5. The caciques 
were entitled to the jus prime noctis. The drinking feasts and dances 
of the Choreteguas are also referred to, and other “drinking feasts” 
described at some length. Mr. Hartman informs us that “the few 
aborigines of pure, or almost pure, Indian blood, who still survive on the 
peninsula and near the pueblos of Nicoya and Uatamboro have been 
almost completely absorbed by the mixed Spanish population, and have 
lost nearly all their primitive customs and ideas, even their language.” 
From one of the older Indians of Nicoya, the author obtained in 1897 
‘‘a few words of salutation, the only ones he could recall.’’ These, with 
the Spanish correspondents were : — 


K4-pe-manche. Buenas dias (to which the answer always was K4- 
pe-hue-jo). 
Su-su-mé-rio? Como est4mos? 
Ni-mun-gis pa-ni-ki? Como esta la familia? 
Si6 ! Adios! 


A priest in the pueblo of Nicoya is said to have made a vocabulary 
of the language. Of the section on the ‘Antiquities of the Velasco 
Collections from Las Guacas,”’ pages 60-92 are devoted to “amulets,” 
i. e. ‘small, polished, ornamental stones of various shapes and colors, 
all pierced by holes, indicating that they were worn suspended on the 
body.” The Las Guacas culture was “a local development with many 
peculiar traits.” Mr. Hartman thinks that “certain features of the art 
of the stone-cutter and the methods of work here in vogue, such as the 
extensive manufacture of stone amulets, and the employment of the 
tubular drill in the manufacture of ornamental and ceremonial objects 
of hard and precious stones, exactly as among the ancient inhabitants 
of Mexico, plainly point to a northern origin of the Nicoyan culture” 
(p. 94). The Las Guacas culture exhibits marked differences in many 
ways from that of the Chiriquians and the Giietares of the Atlantic 
coast. The Gtietares “ produced numerous stone idols in human shape, 
varying in height, even reaching full life-size, as well as human heads of 
stone with flat bases,” while in Nicoya “stone idols are of rare occur- 
rence and are quite different in shape.” This valuable monograph is to 
be followed by a second memoir treating the remarkable ceramic objects 
from this region and likewise the few objects found of gold, copper, 
bone, shell, etc. 
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WEST INDIES. 

St. Kitts AND NEvis. — To the ‘“‘ American Anthropologist” (n. s. ix, 
315-333, 4 pl., 11 figs.) for April-June, 1907, C. W. Branch contributes 
an article on ‘‘Aboriginal Antiquities in Saint Kitts and Nevis,” the 
sections of which on ornaments, pottery, rock-carvings (pp. 328-331) 
interest us here. At the Wingfield estate, occurs the ‘“‘Man and Wo- 
man” group, — ‘“‘the finest example of rock carving probably in the 
Lesser Antilles” (p. 330). Other petroglyphs are found at the Willett 
estate, Stone-fort Gorge, and Hart’s Bay. According to the author, 
“these rock engravings do not present much mutual resemblance.” 
With the exception of the Stone-fort faces they are all cut in hard rock, 
and the incisions, especially the eye-holes, are generally deep. The 
Wingfield figure suggests certain petroglyphs in British Guiana, the 
one at Willett a St. Vincent carving. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


BoRoROAN. — In the “ Journal of the Anthropological Institute” (vol. 
XXXvi, pp. 382-406, 3 pl., 1 fig.), V. Frié and P. Radin publish 
‘‘Contributions to the Study of the Bororo Indians. With a Descrip- 
tion of an Ethnographic Collection presented to the Berlin Museum fiir 
Volkerkunde.” Habitat and history, Mr. Fric’s journey, social institu- 
tions (chieftainship, marriage service, etc., religion, agriculture, dress), 
material culture (dress, head and hair ornaments, body-ornaments, 
weapons, musical instruments, dolls, etc.), are treated, and in an appen- 
dix (pp. 401-405) is given a Bororo-Italian-English vocabulary based 
on a MS. of the late G. Boggiani, and “containing many words not 
found in either Professor von den Steinen’s work or in the pamphlet 
of Serior Caldas.”? Mr. Frié witnessed, in 1905, the Marido, one of the 
two most important dances of the Bororo (pp. 385-387), and gives also 
a few notes on the other, the Mano. Concerning these dances, we are 
told (p. 385), “both in their essence have the same meaning as the 
Olympian games. of the Greeks, festivities in which the Indians show 
their strength and agility, and which are celebrated in remembrance of 
their brave comrades who have fallen in battle.’ The Mano differs 
from the Marido principally in the fact that the participants are divided 
into two parties The Bororo ‘have the most centralized tribal organ- 
ization that we know of among the South American Indians” (p. 388). 
The bahito or men’s house ‘“‘is a public school, where the children are 
taught spinning, weaving, the manufacture of weapons, and, above 
all, singing, upon perfection in which is centred the ambition of all 
those who wish to become chieftains.” If the son of a chief is a poor 
singer, he will remain a common Bororo, while, “if there are two good 
singers in the same village, either the one who is adjudged to sing 
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somewhat the better is chief, or one of the two secedes with his fol- 
lowers and establishes a new village.” At pages 389, 390 are given 
specimens of the bakururu, or ‘‘the songs that are sung by the chieftain, 
the children acting as a chorus, before and after every important occa- 
sion.”? These songs have already been treated of by von den Steinen. 
Among the Bororo “monogamy is general, although polygamy is per- 
mitted.’’ The marriage-proposal comes from the woman. The unfaith- 
ful wife is made an areida bahito (‘tribal prostitute”), but Mr. Frié 
never met more than two such in any village. The chief “bad spirits”’ 
of the Bororo are Bope and Mareba, the former being ‘the human soul 
regarded as a bad spirit.’’ Mareba is more feared than Bope. The 
principal garment of the men is a “ penis-cuff”’ and the women wear a 
corset of bark and a bast band. Noteworthy are the crowns of jaguar’s 
claws and the feather diadems. All the Bororo wear lip-chains or lip- 
sticks, — of the former there are three kinds, and of the latter four. They 
have three general types of bows (fishing, peccary, jaguar) and numer- 
ous varieties of arrows. The musical instruments of the Bororo include 
the zca (a sort of trumpet), the pana (four calabashes with a hole on top 
of each for singing into), the parira (feathered flute of bamboo), and 
calabash rattles. Dolls are made of palm-leaf, or fashioned out of 
calabashes. 

Ecuapor. —As volume i (New York, 1907, 133 pp., pl. i-lv, figs. 1-9) 
of ‘Contributions to South American Archeology,” appears ‘“Contri- 
butions to South American Archeology (The George G. Heye Expedi- 
tion). The Antiquities of Manabi, Ecuador: A Preliminary Report, 
by Marshall H. Saville,” a book well printed, magnificently illustrated, 
and a credit to American science. The plan of the work here begun is 
“to collect and publish data relating to the pre-Columbian inhabitants of 
the entire region lying between Peru and Panama.” The researches 
in the Manabi country “ were undertaken by the writer, with the finan- 
cial support and coéperation of George G. Heye, Esq., of New York 
City.” A very useful “ Bibliography of the Anthropology of Ecuador’”’ 
occupies pages 121-135. At pages 85-100 is quoted the description of 
the city of Puerto Viejo, etc., from the ‘2* Parte de la Descripcion de 
Guayaquil,” pp. 276-309; at pages 100-105 Cieza de Leon’s account 
of Puerto Viejo (after Markham); at pages 105-109 Garcilasso’s chapter 
relating to Manabi, on “The gods and customs of the Manta nation, 
etc.,” also from Markham; and elsewhere are given briefer extracts 
from other authorities. A résumé of “the historical accounts of the 
Spanish conquest and of the natives” occupies pages 8-15. The first 
known of the aboriginal peoples of the Manabi-Esmeraldas region were 
the Caras, and “the first theatre of action after their arrival was Manabi 
from the Bay of Caraques to Manta, and it is said that here they founded 
acity.” Afterwards, little by little, they abandoned the coast of Manabi, 
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“extending towards the north by Atacames and Esmeraldas, and pene- 
trating by rivers to the territory of Quito.”’” They are reported to have 
reached the Manabi coast by sea. The stories about the “giants ” are 
referred to ‘‘the landing of some barbarous and warlike people who 
came at aremote time in the past” (p. 10). While the Peruvians “touched 
Manabi,” Dr. Saville thinks that “it is safe to assume that the ma- 
terial in the collection now to be described pertained to a people almost 
untouched by Inca ideas.” Spanish influence dates from 1526. Some 
of the tribes of this area were “so savage that the Inca did not deem 
them worthy of conquest” (Ulloa). As to speech: “The Indians of 
this land did not have a common language; but nearly every town 
spoke a different dialect.” The so-called “wells of the giants” were 
early noticed in Manabi by the Spaniards. The remains of ancient houses 
of the pre-Columbian natives still exist throughout Manabi, and ‘“‘near 
the present town of Manta are the ruins of a large pre-Columbian set- 
tlement,’’ known to the chroniclers as Jocay. The most remarkable 
archeological objects of this region are the stone seats or chairs “found 
only on the hills in a small area of about 20 miles in diameter,”” — no 
objects of like character being elsewhere known. These seats are of two 
classes, those sculptured with human and those with animal figures, the 
latter having greater varicty in form. A curious fact about these people 
is that “they selected the coarsest, roughest, and least desirable material 
for their sculptures, and used the finer stone, better adapted for carving, 
in their houses” (p. 25). Among the stone sculptures are included ‘‘a 
number of idols, or small statues of human figures, of several types.” The 
columns of Manabi resemble most those of the Nicoya peninsula in Costa 
Rica. Interesting are the fragments of bas-reliefs from Cerro Jaboncillo. 
As the name Esmeraldas indicates, this region was famed for the emeralds 
in use among the natives; indeed, ‘‘the Indians of Manta worshipped a 
large emerald, which they called Umifia; and the offerings to this deity 
were preferably small emeralds, which were called the children of the 
deity.”” The metal objects include copper discs, bells, etc. Urm-burial 
prevailed in Manabi. Pottery whistles are numerous. One of the human 
heads has “‘the face exquisitely figured, and presents a strikingly lifelike 
portrait of an Indian type.’’ This figure presents a “‘startling resem- 
blance to Zapotecan heads.” Professor Saville recognizes in pre-Incarial 
Ecuador “‘at least five different centres of culture,’’ — Imbabura, Quito 
(the Caras), Riobamba (the Puruhas), Azuay (the Cafiaris), Manabi. 
He is inclined to think that the hill people of Manabi, who “had little 
in common with the Quechuas of Peru, or with the other centres of 
culture in the Andes,” may have come “along the coast from the north, 
possibly from southern Central America.”’ Interesting is the statement on 
page 7 concerning the inhabitants of Monte Cristi, that during the feast 
of San Pablo, the patron saint of the town, in the month of June, “they 
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have an interesting festival, quite spectacular in character, which has 
certain elements derived from Indian and negro sources.” —In ‘“‘ L’An- 
thropologie” (vol. xviii, 146-155) for January-April, 1907, R. Verneau 
writes of “Les nouveaux documents anthropologiques rapportés de 
’Equateur par le Dr. Rivet.” Of these the pottery and terra cotta 
objects interest the folklorist. Curious is the terra cotta vase, in human 
form, from the region of the Napo; likewise the “stone idol,’ figured on 
page 154, which, as Dr. Verneau remarks, strikingly resembles the sculp- 
tures of the French dolmens and those of the Marne caves. In the 
ceramic art several correspondences with that of Costa Rica are noted. 

JIvARAN. In “L’Anthropologie” (vol. xviii, pp. 333-368, 9 figs., 
map) for May-August, 1907, Dr. Rivet publishes the first part of a 
welcome monograph on “Les Indiens Jibaros,”’ one of the least known 
scientifically, though otherwise much celebrated, of South American 
Indian stocks. History, geographic distribution of various tribal divi- 
sions, population (Dr. Rivet places the maximum at 20,000), physical 
characteristics, material life (costume, — the gala costume of a chief 
is described in detail, crowns, earrings, necklaces, etc.) The tying of 
the penis up against the body is practised by the Jivaro. Painting (with 
Bixa orellana seeds) face, breast, arms, and legs red is in vogue. More 
lasting painting than this is effected by means of the genzpa fruit, — 
with this also the teeth are painted. The lobes of the ears and the lower 
lip are pierced, the latter in women only. 

Mytus AND LEGENDS. — In his article ‘‘Sobre los mitos i las legendas 
de los indios sud-americanos” (Santiago, 1907, pp. 11), reprinted from 
the ‘‘Anales de la Universidad de Chile,” R. R. Schuller criticises the 
treatment of the “‘fire-myth” by Ehrenreich in his ‘‘ Die Mythen und 
Legenden der stidamerikanischen Urvélker” (Berlin, 1905), and adds 
a number of titles relating to the religious ideas, etc., of the Araucanian 
and Tapuyan tribes. To the fire-myths of South American Indians 
(three cases only) cited by Ehrenreich Schuller adds the legend of the 
obtaining of fire, reported from the Lenguas of the Paraguayan Chaco 
by Hawtry, — the Arawaks also seem to have such a myth. 

A. F.C. and I. C. C. 


RECORD OF NEGRO FOLK-LORE., 


Brazit. — The Bantu negroes in certain parts of Brazil were able 
to set up “republics” and to maintain them for some time against the 
Portuguese and the Dutch. An interesting example of the retention 
in America of this ‘“‘state-sense” characteristic of the Bantu stock in 
Africa is the republic of the maroon negroes of Palmares, a sketch 
of whose history has been published by Dr. Nina Rodriguez. This 
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republic seems to have been a well-organized “state,” which bravely 
and persistently resisted its European assailants for a long time. Dr. 
Rodriguez’s article, ‘A Troya Negra, E nose lacunas da historia de 
Palmares,” appeared in the “Revista do Instit. Archeol. e Geogr. Per- 
nambucano (Recife),’”’ vol. xi (1906), pp. 645-672. 

CuBa,— Fernando Ortiz’s “ Hampa afro-cubana. Los Negros Brujos”’ 
(Madrid, 1906), of which an extended notice by Dr. Rivet appears in 
“L’Anthropologie” (vol. xviii, pp. 461-464), is a Lombrosan book on 
the much-mixed hampa, or “gueuserie,” and the brujos or negro sor- 
cerers and witch-doctors. The sorcerers have preserved to a consid- 
erable extent “their threefold character of priests, fortune-tellers, and 
curers,”’ and it is in the last two that they are most feared and appre- 
ciated. The embo, or “therapeutic ”? object employed by the sorcerers 
in their expulsion of evil spirits and their efforts to injure individuals 
against whom their evil power is desired, is of multiform material, 
sometimes human bones, etc. To judge from both the text and the 
illustrations of this monograph, a large amount of primitive African 
religion and superstition has survived among the Cuban negroes. We are 
told, e. g.: ‘““They recognize a superior deity, Olorufi, who has, however, 
no cult; also three categories of superior deities, viz. (1) a trinity, con- 
sisting of the androgynous Obatal4 (who represents the creative forces 
of nature), Shango, the god of thunder, and Ifa, who reveals the un- 
known and presides over coitus and sexual relations; (2) other anthro- 
pomorphic deities; (3) innumerable fetishes.” Another curious divinity 
is seen in “the Jimaguas, a twin deity represented by two wooden statu- 
ettes clothed in red and tied together by a string around the neck, or 
by a single piece of wood in which two heads have been carved, simi- 
larly clothed.” No human sacrifices are made to these deities now, 
the offerings being confined to fruit, meal, honey, sometimes birds of 
certain colors, and occasionally sheep, goats, or pigs. A curious adapta- 
tion of African fetishism to Spanish Catholicism has taken place, by 
which these deities have been assimilated to certain Christian saints, 
etc. Thus, with Obatalé and “la Vergen de las Mercedes,” with Shango 
and Sta. Barbara, etc. On the altars of these sorcerers are to be found 
‘‘a crucifix, images of saints or of the Virgin, beside heathen fetishes, etc., 
and certain prayers of purely Christian form addressed to idolatrous 
objects.” The facts cited by Ortiz for the Cuban negroes are paralleled 
even in detail by Dr. Rodriguez, in his “L’animisme fétichiste des 
négres de Bahia” (Bahia, 1900) for those of Bahia, in Brazil. Here, 
too, we find the “supreme deity”? Olorufi, and beneath him Obatalé, 
‘Sango, and Ifa, who in Brazil are all termed orisas or “saints.” As 
Dr. Rodriguez points out, Oloruni, Obatal4, Shango, and Ifa are deities 
of the Yoruba of West Africa, “the predominant theological concep- 
tions of these Brazilian negroes being those of the Yorubans.” If 
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Ortiz reports correctly the state of affairs among the Cuban negroes 
studied by him, the Yoruban influence must also prevail among them. 
And we have thus the interesting fact of the preservation of Yoruban 
folk-lore in regions so far distant from each other as are Cuba and 
Bahia. In Cuba also occurs the marimba, and (likewise the marriga 
corresponding to the botte au sel of the Martinique orchestras. Other 
reminiscences of West Africa are the variegated paper lanterns of 
carnival days, certain costumes in use on festival days, etc. Ortiz’s 
monograph, like that of Rodriguez, is a useful addition to the literature 
of negro folk-lore in America. 

Hayti.— Dr. A. Danneskiold-Samsoe’s dissertation on ‘“ Der 
Schlangenkult in Oberguinea und auf Hayti” (Leipzig, 1907) is an 
interesting contribution to the literature concerning snake-worship 
among the negroes of Africa and of America. How much of this cult 
in Hayti, e. g. is due to importation from Guinea, and how much to 
development of similar ideas in the New World, is doubtful. Ascontrasted 
with Guinea, where the cult has arisen in an African environment 
altogether, and has been there maintained and propagated, the snake- 
worship of Hayti is now part of a peculiar mixture of Christian beliefs 
and heathen practices. 

Jamaica. — Volume ly of the publications of the Folk-Lore Society 
(London, 1907, pp. xxxix, 288) is entitled ‘‘ Jamaican Song and Story: 
Annancy Stories, Digging Sings, Ring Tunes, and Dancing Tunes 
collected and edited by Walter Jekyll.. With an Introduction by Alice 
Werner and Appendices on Traces of African Melody in Jamaica by 
C. S. Myers and on English Airs and Motifs in Jamaica by Lucy E. 
Broadwood.” Part I (pp. 1-156) contains the Negro-English texts (with 
explanatory notes) of 51 “‘Annancy” stories; Part II (pp. 157-189), 
the texts, with melodies and explanatory notes of 37 “digging sings;”’ 
Part III (pp. 190-215), texts, with music and explanatory notes, of 
28 “ring tunes;” Part IV (pp. 216, 217), texts, with music and ex- 
planatory notes, of 80 “dancing tunes.” The appendix by Dr. Myers 
occupies pp. 278-285; and that by Miss Broadwood, pp. 285-288. The 
chief characteristics of this interesting and valuable addition to the 
literature of the folk-lore of the American negro, mostly noted by Miss 
Werner in her introduction, are: — 

1. Annancy (anansi) is the Tshi or Ashanti word for “‘spider,” figuring 
so largely in the folk-tales of the west coast of Africa. The few words 
stated by Mr. Jekyll to be African seem also to be Tshi (e. g. Massoo, 
p- 12 = ma so, “‘to lift”). The names formerly given to children ac- 
cording to the day on which they were born (e. g. Quashy, Quashiba, 
p- 156) are “immediately recognizable as Tshi.” Thus the important 
African element in these tales is Tshi, and not Bantu. 

2. Among the tribes found in Jamaica, according to Mr. Jekyll, are 
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Ibo of the lower Niger, Coromantin of the Gold Coast, Hausa, Mandingo, 
Moko inland from Calabar, Nago (Yoruba), Sobo of the lower Niger, 
etc. 

3. Out of the 51 stories, at least 11 (Yung-Kyumpyung, King Daniel, 
Blackbird and Woss-woss, Mr. Bluebeard, Man-crow, Saylan, Tacoma 
and the Old Witch-Girl, The Three Pigs, Pretty Poll, Open Sesame, 
and The Three Sisters), Miss Werner observes, ‘‘can be set down as 
imported directly or indirectly, from Europe,”»— some may have 
come first from Portugal to Africa. It is further probable that “the 
African element in the stories before us is far less evident than in ‘ Uncle 
Remus,’ and is in many cases overlaid and inextricably mixed up with 
matter of European origin.” 

4. The great majority of these Jamaican negro tales, ‘‘ whether, 
strictly speaking, ‘Annancy stories’ or not, come under the heading of 
animal-stories, and are of the same type as ‘Uncle Remus,’ Junod’s 
‘Roman au Liévre,’ etc.”” The same haziness of distinction between 
animals and men characterizes them all. 

5. ““Brer Rabbit” appears in but two of these Jamaican tales, “in 
none of which we can recognize anything of his traditional character.” 
A character entirely absent is the tortoise (the participants in the race 
of the fast and the slow, are, in Jamaica, the donkey and the toad). 
Besides the Spider (Annancy) and the ‘“‘ Tiger” (leopard or lion), there 
figure in these stories the Cow, Hog, Dog, Cat, Rat, “ John-Crow,” 
Chicken-Hawk, Sea-Gaulin, Candle-Fly, Crab, Tarpon, Blackbird, 
Screech-Owl, Snake, Toad, Donkey, Monkey, Parrot, etc. The effect 
of locality is noticeable here, and it is quite possible that some of the 
stories themselves may be of local origin. The local color is sometimes 
marked, and “this often has a very quaint effect, as in ‘Parson Puss 
and Parson Dog,’ who are evidently conceived as ministers of some 
rival Methodist denominations.” 

6. Annancy is tricksy, lazy, gluttonous, and voracious, selfish, treach- 
erous, cruel, with ‘his only redeeming point a sort of hail-fellow-well- 
met-ness, which appeals so much to his associates that they are ready 
almost, if not quite, to condone his offences.” That Annancy “has a 
defect of speech owing to a cleft palate, and pronounces his words 
badly,”’ suggest the hare or rabbit somewhat, after all. 

7. Both Dr. Myers and Miss Broadwood are of opinion that the great 
majority of these Jamaican songs and tunes are of European origin, 
adoptions, reminiscences, imitations, etc., of sailors’ chanties, hymns, 
nursery jingles, and the like. A common ending for Annancy stories 
is ‘“‘ Jack Mantora me no choose none,” or, in other words, “‘ This story 
of mine is not aimed at you” (p. 10). The “digging sings” are the 
aid to spring agricultural labor, and the song is sometimes in “deep 
English” (i. e. ordinary, plain English). In the “sings,” as Mr. Jekyll 
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remarks (p. 239), “of the Negro’s real religion, which is bound up with 
Obeah, we hardly get a hint.” Every district in Jamaica, however, 
has an Obeah-man or bush-doctor, “and there is not a Black man who 
does not believe in his powers.” He deals in all sorts of magic and 
sorcery, and is consulted by all. 

SURINAM. — “ Bush-Negroes.” In the “ Hessische Blatter fiir Volks- 
kunde”’ (Leipzig, 1908, vol. vii, pp. 10-16), H. Siebeck publishes 
“‘Buschnegermarchen aus Surinam,” containing the German texts of 
three tales from the “ Bush-Negroes”’ of Surinam (Dutch Guiana), form- 
ing part of a collection made by F. St&helin, head of the Moravian 
Missions in that part of South America. The first tale is the story of the 
healing of lame Kiikata and the blind man; the second tells of a broken 
taboo and the wooing of Akupunglulu, the ugly maiden who was made 
beautiful and then lost her beauty through disobedience; the third is 
the story of a maiden who was ashamed of pronouncing the name of 
her lover, and her adventure with an old man (afterwards killed by her 
lover) who helped her with her water-jug. A large amount of such folk- 
lore is said to be still preserved among these ‘‘ Bush Negroes” of Dutch 
Guiana. — Lieutenant C. H. de Goeje’s “ Bijdrage tot de ethnographie 
der Surinaamsche Indianen,”’ published in the “Internationales Archiv 
fiir Ethnographie” (1906, Bd. XVII, Suppl., pp. 1-117), contains at pp. 
109-111 a vocabulary of 103 words and expressions, the trade-language 
in use between the Aucaner bush-negroes and the Indians. Of this 
word-list, at least one fourth is of Indian origin. 

A. F.C. 


RECORD OF EUROPEAN FOLK-LORE IN AMERICA. 


CANADIAN FRENCH. — Worth noting here is the appearance of a 
second and enlarged edition (Quebec, 1907, pp. 323) of M. Ernest 
Myrand’s “Noéls Anciens de la Nouvelle-France,” with a preface by 
M. Charles Ab der Halden. The first edition was published some eight 
years ago. —In G. M. Fairchild’s “From my Quebec Scrap Book” 
(Quebec, 1907, pp. 316) is included a description of the old French- 
Canadian “ L’Ignolée,’”’ a Christmas custom, which has recently under- 
gone a renaissance in the city of Quebec. In one chapter of the book is 
also given an account (based on the newspapers of that day) of “ Christ- 
mas one Hundred Years Ago.” —In “The Canadian Magazine” 
(Toronto) for November and December, 1907, M. Fréchette writes of 
“French Canadian Folk-Lore.”’ 

From the Proceedings of the “XV™* Congrés International des 
Américanistes” held at Quebec in September, 1906, Dr. A. F. Cham- 
berlain reprints his paper on ‘“‘The Vocabulary of French Canadian” 
(Quebec, 1907, pp. 14), which treats particularly of words and expres- 
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sions belonging to or originating in the Great Northwest, terms used 
by pioneers, voyageurs, coureurs des bois, and métis and bois br&lés, 
hunters, trappers, and fishers, topographical names, ethnic appellations. 
A list of some 80 terms not in Dunn or Clapin is given. Of special in- 
terest are words like bois-de-vache, jardinier (applied to Lord Selkirk’s 
colonists of 1812), Babines (‘‘Lippies,” an Athapascan tribe), allumer, 
étre en médecine, neige de France, pipe, tétes de femme, véler, etc. In 
QOu’A ppelle, the name of a tributary of the Assiniboine, is embodied 
the legend of a haunting voice. Fouette-Guillaume is a translation of 
‘‘ whip-poor-will.”’ 

CuBa. — In the “Southern Workman” for September, 1906 (vol. xxxv, 
Pp. 497-500), E. P. Herrick writes briefly of ‘‘ Cuban Marriage Customs,”’ 
wooing, wedding, etc., — “in spite of medizval customs and onerous 
Spanish laws still unchanged.” Six or seven official documents are 
necessary: Edicto (banns), Solicitud Matrimonial (witnessed statement 
of the two contracting parties), Licencia Paterna (consent of parents), 
Consejo Paterno (consent of nearest of kin, if lady has no parents living), 
Acta Matrimonial (full description of parties and their parents), Cer- 
tificado de Proclamas (documentary declaration of due celebration of 
marriage), El Certificado de Matrimonio (clergyman’s statement). For 
widows and widowers an eighth document is required, the doctor’s 
certificate of the death of consort. 

FoLtK-DANcEs. —In the “Century Magazine” for February, 1907 
(vol. Ixxili, pp. 570-579), under the title of ‘‘The Light Fantastic in the 
Central West,” W. A. Curtis describes the country dances of many 
nationalities (Irish, German, Swiss, Norse, in particular) in Wiscon- 
sin. Around New Glarus is the largest Swiss colony in the United States, 
and at Prairie du Sac is the old Magyar settlement of Count Anthony 
Haraszthy. According to the author, “the country dance, with its usual 
fight, is the legitimate descendant of the old tourney, and the harvest 
dance at old man Birrenkott’s tavern as near an approach to the Field 
of the Cloth of Gold in essence as we can expect to find in these de- 
generate days.’”’ The order in which the Celt fights is German, Norse, 
Sassenach, Celt. German dances have “few romantic or picturesque 
qualities,” and ‘“‘the music is execrable.”? The greatest of the Swiss 
dances is “Kilby”? Monday. Kzlbz is a dialectical corruption of Kirch- 
weih (‘‘church-hallowing”’), and the secular celebration on Monday 
follows the commemoration sermon of the morning of “‘ Kilby Sunday,” 
the last Sunday in September. At Swiss balls men wear “tall, funereal 
felt hats.” The Norse dance “differs little from the Yankee dance,” 
and is without the drinking of the German and the Irish dance. These 
things are passing away, the English language is gaining, and “in an- 
other generation, if not sooner, it will all be American.” 

A.F.C. 
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SOME EARLY CHEYENNE TALES. II.’ 
BY GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL. 


IT remains to give the story of the culture-hero of the Cheyenne, Ts!s- 
tsi’stas, for it is by this name that the Cheyenne call themselves to-day. 
As already explained, the Cheyenne culture-hero’s name is Mit-sl-i’- 
u-iv, which is translated ‘‘Sweet-Root-Standing;’” but among both 
branches of the tribe he is more commonly called ‘‘Sweet-Medicine,” or 
‘‘Sweet-Root.” Not infrequently in the stories he is confused with an- 
other hero, who goes about destroying the bad animals or influences 
which afflict the people. 

As in all the other ancient stories, the Cheyenne culture-tale is imper- 
fect, and the two heroes are often confused. As already pointed out, 
there are two culture-heroes, — one for each of the tribes; and besides 
these men, two women took part in the marvellous events connected with 
the acquiring of the buffalo-cap and the medicine-arrows. 

In many of the versions, Mit-s!-i’-i-fv, after his long absence during 
which the people starved, came to the camp, carrying the arrows, and 
relieved the sufferings of the people; but in other and seemingly more 
complete versions he comes to the camp, relieves the tribe from starva- 
tion, and after a long interval goes back to the sacred place, and there 
receives the arrows which he then brings to the camp. 

Another version declares that Standing-on-the-Ground or Erect- 
Horns (T6m-6-siv’-sf) and Mit-s!-1’-ti-{v were in the sacred lodge of the 
ma-I-yun’ at the same time, each receiving the ‘‘ medicine” of his tribe, 
and each being taught its secrets. It is declared that when they came 
out with the sacred things, m4-!-ytin’ came out with them and accom- 
panied them on their way toward the camp. The two culture-heroes 
went a certain distance, and stopped and smoked. They went on a cer- 
tain distance farther, and stopped and smoked again; and then farther, 
and again smoked. After the third smoke, they came upon a high ridge, 
and before them saw the great village camped in a circle. Here they 
smoked a fourth time before going down to the camp. 

1 See vol. xx, pp. 169 et seq., of this Journal. 
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The spirits who had taught them remained with them until they had 
smoked the fourth time. Then the spirits turned about and went away. 
Sweet-Medicine took the arrows to the Cheyenne. Standing-on-the- 
Ground took the cap to the Sih’tai. 

In the camp they taught the people the mysteries they had learned, 
taking four days and four nights for the work, — the same number of 
days that had been devoted to teaching them. 

The spirits who taught these heroes the secrets of the two tribal medi- 
cines are of two classes, — the Listeners-Above (Hé-4m’ma ma-i-yiin’ 
tsi-Ast’-té-miini) and the Listeners-Under-the-Ground (Asti/no ma-t- 
ylin’ tsi-Ast’-td-miini). Those who gave the instructions were the Lis- 
teners-Under-the-Ground, who appear to be somewhat more powerful 
than the others. The Listeners-Above are helpers, still with us on the 
earth, who watch us and see what we are doing, and assist us to carry 
out the directions of the Listeners-Under-the-Ground. Some versions 
declare that four years, instead of four days, were occupied in learning 
the secrets of these sacred objects. 

According to this same account, Sweet-Medicine, after his return, 
appointed forty-four Chiefs (Wi/hiu nit’kiu), forty-four Kit-Fox Sol- 
diers (Wohksé hé’taniu), forty-four Red-Shields (Maho hé’wis), and 
forty-four Crooked-Lances or Elk-Horn Scrapers (Him’dwé yih’kis). 
These were all the soldiers appointed. Sweet-Medicine also established 
the massaum’ or crazy dance. Standing-on-the-Ground established the 
medicine-lodge and the sweat-house. If one has children, and one of 
them gets sick, there are three persons that the people call on for aid. 
These are Sweet-Medicine, Standing-on-the-Ground, and Hé-im’ma 
wi/hio. If one has offerings to make, they must be made to the buffalo- 
cap or to the four arrows, with prayers that the child may be saved from 
death. When a sweat-lodge is made and the buffalo-head placed in 
front of it, that head represents the buffalo-cap. If a massaum’ dance is 
made, all the fruits and roots that grow from the earth are brought to it 
to be eaten. The medicine-lodge is the same. It must last four days, 
and to it must be brought all things that grow out of the earth. Offerings 
made to the buffalo-skull lying in front of the sweat-house are the same 
as presents made to the buffalo-cap. 

In the story of Mit-s!-i’-i-!v a number of anachronisms exist, yet it is 
full of side-lights on the ways of life of the people in ancient times. The 
most interesting points are the foreshadowing of several of the soldier- 
bands in the hero’s fashion of dressing Just before the long disappearance 
during which he punished the people, and the fact that after his return, 
in the ages which he assumed at certain seasons of the year, he suggests 
the Sun. On the other hand, it is to be observed that in the lodge of the 
ma-{-yitin’ he was assisted by the Thunder, which in the stories appears 
to be a force — or spirit — subordinate to the Sun. 
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I have chosen from among a number of versions two quite long ones 
and two fragments, which give details of the adventures of the hero 
before and after he had been driven out of the camp of the people. 


I. THE STORY OF SWEET-MEDICINE. 


Once, a long time ago, a baby was born. They wrapped it in its cover- 
ing, and used to leave it in the lodge; and sometimes at night, when they 
went to bed, the baby was gone. Only its wrappings would be there. 
In the morning, when they arose, the baby was there again. It grew, 
and after a while was so large that it could walk and run about a little. 

The boy’s father and mother had died while he was yet little. A poor 
old woman took care of him as best she could, and reared him. He was 
very poor, and had only a small piece of buffalo-robe to wear. He used 
to sleep wherever he could, most of the time out in the brush. He had 
strange ways about sleeping. Sometimes he would lie down to sleep 
anywhere, and, if people tried to wake him, they found they could not 
do so. It would seem as if he were dead. So the people used to say, ‘‘ Let 
him alone. Do not wake him. Let him wake up himself.” 

As he grew larger, he was often mischievous, and some people did not 
like him. Once an old woman’s dog was dragging a travois; and the boy 
kept putting his foot on one of the poles and holding it back. Then the 
old woman grew angry, and abused him, saying, ‘‘ What are you doing? 
Who are you, anyhow? You have no father.”’ She called him bad names. 

In this old time the people used to come together and dance. One day 
the boy asked his grandmother if he might not dance too. 

“‘No,”’ said his grandmother, ‘‘ you had better wait. This dance is a 
religious one. You cannot go to it, you are too small.” The boy kept 
teasing to go. He teased and teased, and at last he cried and said he 
wanted to go. 

“‘ Well,” said his grandmother, ‘you can go. How do you want to be 
dressed and painted ?” 

The boy was wearing a little calf-skin robe. The hair of the robe was 
still red. He said to his grandmother, “I want my body to be painted 
yellow, in stripes, and my robe to be painted white. I want the feather 
I wear on my head yellow, and the bowstring that I shall wear about 
my neck also yellow.” 

The old woman asked, ‘‘ Why do you want to wear a bowstring about 
your neck?” 

The boy said, “I want it so that I can take my head off my body.” 

His grandmother said to him, ‘‘Are you telling what is true?” And 
the boy replied, “Yes. After my head is off my body, place the head 
close to the body, and lay the head toward the rising sun, and cover me 
with my calf-robe.” The old woman thought the boy was only going to 
choke himself; but the boy repeated again what he had said, — that she 
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should place his head and body toward the rising sun, and cover it with 
the robe, and then should take up the robe and shake it four times. 

The boy was dressed as he asked, and the old woman went with him 
to the lodge where the dance was going on. There was a great crowd 
about the lodge; and when they got there the old woman spoke to those 
who were looking on, saying, ‘‘ Make room for us to pass, so that we may 
go in;” and the people moved to one side, and they entered the lodge. 
When they entered, the medicine-man who had charge of the dance 
said, “‘Why, here is Mit-s!-i’-ti-lv come to dance! — Come over here 
and sit down by me.”’ Miit-si-i’-t-lv went over to the back of the lodge 
and sat down at the right of the medicine-men, and for a time sat there, 
watching the people dance. 

The dance went on, but from time to time they stopped and rested and 
talked. Mitt-s!-i’-i-1v’s robe lay close by him. Toward the last part of 
the dance he arose and danced about, holding the bowstring around his 
neck in both hands. At the last part of the dance, just before they were 
about to eat, while he was dancing, he pulled the bowstring tight; and 
presently it cut off his head, which fell to the ground, but his body con- 
tinued to dance. Those who were looking on called out, ‘Why, Mit- 
s!-i’-w-iv has cut his head off!” 

The body kept on dancing; and the head rolled about on the ground, 
and every now and then it looked up at the people. When they stopped 
dancing, the body fell down, and the old woman walked over and put the 
body and head together, and placed the bowstring by the boy’s side, and 
put the calf-skin over the body, and let it lie there for a little time. Then 
she took the robe off and shook it four times, and put it back over Mit- 
s!-i’-t-Iv, and took the bowstring and wiped it off four times, and 
placed it on the ground by his side; and when she had done this, Mit-sI- 
I’-u-{v arose with a smile on his face. 

Mit-s!-i’-t-lv did this to show the people what he was. He did this 
once, so that all the people might know what he could do. He always 
wore, tied to his hair, one of the under-plumes of an eagle’s wing. 

Mit-s!-i’-a-lv grew up to bea young man. He always wore his feather 
and a calf-skin robe with the hair side out. When he had become a young 
man, no one paid much attention to him, or thought much about him. 

Once he went to war against some people, and was shot in the back 
with an arrow. His companions wished to pull the arrow out; but he 
said, ‘‘ No, leave it. I will let my grandmother pull it out, so that she can 
see it.”’ One night, when they were on the way home, he sat by the fire 
with his head down, saying nothing. Those who were with him wondered 
what he was thinking about. As they sat there, they saw a few ants run 
out from the hole where the arrow stuck in his body, and then run back 
again. They whispered to each other, “He must be a great man; he 
must have power.” 
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When they had come near the village, he said to one of the young men, 
“Go into the village and tell my grandmother that I am coming, but that 
I am wounded.” When they told the old woman this, she went out to 
meet her grandson, singing a song; and when she met him, she pulled 
the arrow out of his wound, and he went with her into the camp. He 
grew to be a man, and stayed with the people. 

One day they had surrounded the buffalo, and had killed many; and 
this young man had killed a fat two-year-old bull, with a robe as black 
as charcoal. He skinned the bull, and left the head, legs, and even the 
hoofs, on the hide. After he had done this, he spread it out, hair side up, 
and stood with his friend, looking at it and thinking how pretty it was. 
While they were looking at it, a great chief came up to them. “Ha!” he 
said, ‘‘that is just the kind of a robe I have been looking for. It is just 
what I want. I will take it.” 

“No,” said Mit-si-i’-i-Iv, “I need the robe, and that is why I killed 
him; but he is nice and fat, and you can have the meat.” 

“No,” said the chief, ‘‘I want the robe.” 

“That is what I want,” said the boy. ‘‘ Many other buffalo have been 
killed. Go take a robe from one of those. I want this for my own use. 
But you can have the meat.” 

The chief grew angry, and said, ‘‘How dare you talk back to me!” 
He drew his knife and ran to the hide, and cut it into small pieces. Then 
the young man was angry; and he caught up the bone of the buffalo’s 
hind-leg, and struck the chief on the head, and killed him. Then he 
went back to the camp. 

By the time he had reached his lodge, every one knew that he had 
killed the chief. The soldiers were angry. They said, “‘ We will kill him. 
We will beat him to death.” His grandmother ran to the lodge where 
he was sitting, and said to him, ‘‘Run, run! the soldiers are coming.”’ 
Mit-si-i’-ii-Iv said to her, ‘‘Go away! You trouble me.” The soldiers 
gathered about the lodge; and when they entered to take him, he upset 
a pot of water that was standing on the fire, and rose out of the smoke- 
hole with the steam and ashes. The soldiers tore the lodge down, but 
could not find him ; and while they were looking for him, one of them saw 
him sitting on a little hill not far from camp. They all rushed over there 
to catch him; but when they had come to the hill, he was not there. Still 
they kept watching for him. 

One day a man was out looking over the country, and near a great cut 
bluff he saw a little smoke; and looking down below, he saw Miit-s!-i’- 
ii-fv among the thick bushes about the foot of the bluff, roasting meat 
over a little fire. When they learned of this, the soldiers went out and 
surrounded the place; and when they had done so, they ran into the 
bushes, calling out, ‘Rush on him and kill him! — Aha! now we have 
got you!”’ They all rushed forward, and a coyote ran out of the bushes 
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by them ; and they said, “‘ Why, a coyote was in there too!’”’ They looked 
everywhere for Mitt-s!-i-ti-lv, but could not find him. They found his 
meat on a stick up where it was roasting. Then they knew the coyote 
must have been Mit-s!-i’-ii-lv. 

Another time he was found in a similar place. A man saw him, and 
told of it. They surrounded the place and rushed in to seize him, and a 
magpie flew out and alighted on a hill, and made a great chattering; but 
Mit-si-i’-i-Iv was gone. 

Again a man saw him in a canyon with high bluffs all about. Again 
he was roasting meat. They surrounded the place, and began to come 
together, and to shout that they now had him. A crow flew out and 
alighted on the bank, but Mit-sI-i’-i-lv was gone. They thought that he 
might have hidden himself among the thick overhanging willows, and 
searched for him; but he was not there. 

A fourth time they found him in a similar place, and he looked up and 
smiled at them. They surrounded the place, and again began to shout 
and say, ‘Now we will beat him to death.”” When they rushed in, a 
blackbird flew out and lighted on the bluff, and looked down, chirping 
at the crowd. They could not find Mit-s!-i’-ii-lv; and some said, ‘‘ Look 
carefully among those matted vines and that thick grass. Perhaps he is 
there.”” They did not find him. 

Again he was seen, and they surrounded the place with a double line; 
and when they rushed in, an owl flew out and alighted on the ground 
above, and watched them. 

One day, after all this had happened, Mit-sf-i’-i-fv was seen standing 
close to the camp. He was finely dressed, with feathers in his head, a rat- 
tle in his hand, and wearing a long shoulder-belt that looked as if it were 
ornamented with porcupine-quills, — a dog-rope. The soldiers ran to 
catch him, and he ran away. While they could see him, he ran slowly, 
and they almost caught him; but when he passed over the hill, he ran 
very fast; and when they next saw him, he was a long way ahead. They 
could not catch him. 

The next day he was seen again, dressed differently. He wore a bon- 
net of buffalo-hide, and a belt strung with buffalo-tails hanging down, 
and rattles on his moccasins, and carried in his hand a lance that he used 
as a cane. When he was first seen, he was walking about outside the 
circle. When they saw him, they called out, “‘There is Mit-s!-i’-t-Iv !” 
and rushed toward him. He did as he had done before. While they 
could see him, he ran as if exhausted ; but when hidden from sight, he ran 
fast. At last they became tired out, and left him. 

The next day he came in a different dress. He wore a war-bonnet, 
and carried a crooked-lance in his hand, —the dress of the H{m’-6-wé 
ytth’-kis. All happened as before. 

The fourth day he was painted black all over. He carried a lance like 
that now used in the Fox dance. All things happened as before. 
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On the fifth day he wore an owl headdress and bull-hide moccasins, 
with the long beard of a bull attached to the heels and dragging behind, 
aad carried a Contrary lance. The same things took place that had 
happened on previous days. 

The next day he came differently dressed. His face was painted. He 
carried a pipe and tobacco-sack, and was acting like a chief. He sat 
down on a hill, and they rushed on him. Before they reached him, he 
walked over the hill; and when they came in sight of him, he was on the 
next hill. They gave him up then, and decided that they would try a 
different plan to catch him. 

One day they heard a great rumbling sound beyond a hill near the 
camp; and as they looked, they saw an animal come over the hill. Asit 
drew nearer, it was a different animal from what they had thought at 
first ; and then it changed to another animal; and at last it was Mitt-sf-i’- 
ti-Iv, playing the wheel-game, and running close to the camp, as if to 
tempt them to pursue him. The people were all afraid, and said to one 
another, ‘“‘ Do not trouble him.’”? When he saw that they did not try to 
take him, he went back the way he had come, and disappeared over the 
hill; and the rumbling grew fainter as he moved away. They think that 
he came, intending to have destroyed the people if they had tried to take 
him. 

One day they went to his brother and said to him, “ Your brother may 
come back now; we will not harm him. He may come back; we will not 
hurt him. But when he comes back, you must take him out hunting, 
and kill a buffalo, and pile up the meat, and leave Mit-si-i’-u-{v there 
to keep the flies off it, while you return to camp to get the dogs. Then 
we will all move off and leave him.” 

One night Mit-s!-1’-ii-Iv decided to go to his home, and he went to 
his brother’s lodge, and entered. His brother said to him, ‘‘Is that you, 
brother? Come in and sit down.” He said to his wife, ‘“‘ Give him food.”’: 
She did so, and Mit-s!-i’-ii-Iv ate. A number of men had seen him come 
in, and went to the lodge and told Miut-s!-i’-i-lv that no one would 
harm him. After he had eaten, he went to bed. 

The next morning his brother asked him to go hunting. They started ; 
and while they were gone the camp moved. The brother killed a buffalo, 
cut up the meat nicely and heaped it together in a pile, and told Mit- 
s]-i’-ti-Iv to walk about the meat and keep the flies off while he went 
home for the dogs, so they could pack in the meat. The brother went 
to where the camp had been, and followed it. Miit-s!-i/-ii-lv stayed by 
the meat, keeping the flies away; and at night he lay down by the pile 
and slept. 

The tribe moved and moved; but they could find no game, and came 


1 A weapon carried by a few men possessing special powers, who are known as Con- 
traries. It is like a strung bow in shape, but has a lance-head at one end. 
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near starving. They could get no food, but were obliged to eat whatever 
they could, — roots, and the bark of trees, even mushrooms. It was a 
hard time. Every one was hungry. After they had been gone for one 
winter, they thought they would move back to the place that they had 
come from. They thought that perhaps there they might find some buf- 
falo, at least some old bulls. When they had come to the place, the brother 
of Mit-s!-i’-a-Iv went out to see if he could find him. He did find him. 
Mit-s!-1’-t-Iv was still walking about the pile of white bones where the 
meat had been, and about them he had worn a trail so deep that only the 
top of his head could be seen. His brother felt very sorry, and cried and 
mourned for Mit-s!-i’-ti-fv, but Mit-sf-1’-ii-fv did not speak to him. But 
his brother could hear him talking to himself, saying, ‘I guess by this 
time my brother has become a great chief.” 

The brother went back to the village and told the people that his 
brother was yet alive, but would not speak to him. The next day others 
of Mit-s!-i’-ti-Iv’s relations went out to see him, but they did not find 
him; he was gone. They looked for him everywhere, — in the hills and 
in the timber, — but they could not find him. 

Now, when Mit-si-i’-ti-lv went away, he went to some great place 
where he got his power, and remained away for four years. The buffalo 
and all the animals disappeared, and the people began to starve. All 
that they had to live on were such things as they could gather from the 
ground, — roots, berries, grass, — anything that they could pick up. 
They wandered and hunted all over the land, eating whatever they 
could find, — rosebuds, mushrooms, or the inner bark of trees. They 
would be gone from camp for two or three days, searching for mush- 
rooms, and would bring in a little pack of them, which would soon be 
gone. As time went on, they grew more and more hungry; and at last all 
were becoming so weak that they could hardly travel, — the people 
mere skin and bone; and children helpless from starvation, and unable 
to walk. 

One day, as the camp was moving along, seven little boys — two of 
them small, and the others larger — were travelling along off to one 
side of the camp. They were all hungry. As they went along they found 
some large white mushrooms, and they began to pull and eat them. 
While they were sitting there, eating the mushrooms, a man walked up 
to them; and they looked around, and suddenly saw him standing close 
to them. He was tall and good-looking, and had long hair hanging loose 
way down his back. 

He looked at the little boys for a time, and then said to them, ‘‘ Why, 
little boys, you seem to be very hungry. Are you starving?” The little 
boys said to him, ‘‘ Yes, it is a long time since we have had any meat, 
anything real to eat.” 

“Ah,” he said, ‘‘ poor. little boys! you are starving. Those things that 
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you have are not fit to eat. Throw them away, we shall find plenty of 
food.”’ 

The boys did not like to throw away these things, which were all they 
had to eat, but again he told them to do so, and they threw them away. 

Buffalo-chips were lying all about where formerly buffalo had been; 
and the young man said to the boys, “‘ You little bovs go off now, and let 
each one find a buffalo-chip and bring it to me.’”’ While they were gone, 
he took a stick in his hand and broke it in two, and put it on the ground, 
and immediately it began to burn — he had a fire. The boys soon 
brought him seven chips. He spread his robe on the ground, and placed 
the chips brought him by the five large boys on the robe in a square, 
with one in the middle. The two brought by the two smallest boys he 
placed, one to the east, and one to the west, of the corners of the square. 
The four chips at the corners of the square represented the four cardinal 
points, and the middle one the sun. The two to the east and the west 
represented, one the rising sun, and one the setting sun. 

Then he took the four corners of his robe, and folded them over so 
that the chips were in a bunch in the middle of the robe, and covered up. 
Then with his hand he broke up the chips and crumbled them to powder. 
He unfolded and opened out his robe, and there lying in it was pounded 
meat and fat. 

Then he said, ‘Now, you little boys come up here and eat. Eat as 
much as you want.” ‘They ate all they wanted, until all were satisfied. 
After they had finished, he said to them, ‘‘Now grease yourselves all 
over with fat, — grease your faces, your hands, and your whole bodies. 
You look all dried up, as if you had been out in the sun. If you cannot 
eat all this food, take what is left back to the camp with you. Now, do 
you seven boys go to your camp, and tell the people to put up their lodges 
in a circle, and to leave an opening in the circle toward the rising sun. 
In the middle of this circle they must pitch a big lodge; and if they have 
no big one, tell them to take two or three lodges and make a large one 
from them. Tell them to have all the head men come together in that 
lodge; and if they have anything in the camp to smoke, let them have 
the pipe there filled. Say to them that I am he who has come back to 
them.” 

The boys went into the camp, tired and full, and went to sleep without 
telling the people what’ Mit-s!-i’-i-lv had said. In the morning the 
smallest of the boys remembered, and said, “‘O father! Mit-sf-i’-a-Iv 
has come back, and gave us plenty to eat yesterday ;’”’ and then he gave 
the message. His father did not quite believe him, and sent a messenger 
to ask the older boys if this were true. They said, ‘Yes, that is true. 
We forgot to tell it.” 

The people sent for the chiefs, and told them what the little boys had 
said; and the chiefs went over to the lodge of Mit-s!-1’-ii-Iv’s brother, 
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to ask if he had heard of Mit-si-i’-ii-!v, who had sent good news to the 
camp. The brother said, “No, I have not seen him.” At the head of the 
brother’s bed, covered up with robes, a man was lying who had come in 
during the night. “Who is that person?” the chief asked. “I co 
not know,” said the brother. ‘‘He came in during the night.” They 
woke the man; and when he sat up and took the robe from his head, it 
was Mit-sl-i’-i-lv. The chiefs asked him about the message that he 
had sent in; and he said, “Yes, that is what I told the little boys. 
Now, put up a big double lodge, and level the ground off nicely inside ; 
and when it is ready, send for me. Let the lodge face the sun.” They 
did so, and he entered the lodge. 

When he went to it, all the people were mourning and crying, asking 
him to take pity on them, and help them to food. After he had gone in 
and sat down, he said, ‘‘Go and get an old buffalo-skull, and put it in 
the opening in the circle.’”? They did so, and he began to sing; and as he 
sang, the head began to move toward them; and when it got pretty close 
to them, it grunted. After it had grunted, he told some of the men to 
bring it in, and have it put at the back of the lodge, near the fire. 

To those sitting there he said, “‘I have been gone four years. I know 
that you people are hungry, and are starving because there are no buf- 
falo. I want you all to stay in this lodge for four days and four nights. 
I want to sing for four days and four nights. After I have sung two days 
and two nights, on the third night you will hear the buffalo coming. 
On the third morning there will be buffalo in sight, a few to be seen 
here and there. The fourth night they will come closer; and on the 
fourth day, in the morning, they will come into the camp, and be all 
around this lodge.” 

It happened as he had said. He sang; and on the third night, while 
he was singing, singing, singing, they began to hear noises all about the 
camp, — the blowing and grunting of buffalo. Early in the morning 
of the fourth day the buffalo were all through the camp and about this 
lodge. He said to the people, “‘ Now go out and kill food for yourselves, 
as much as you need. I will sit here and sing, and the buffalo will not 
run away. You can kill all you want here in the camp.” They did as he 
had said, and killed many buffalo. After he saw that they had enough, 
he called out to them to stop, saying that they had enough; and those 
buffalo that were alive, all walked out through the gap in the circle. 

After Miit-sf-i/ii-lv had come back to the camp, the people lived better 
and had more to eat. When he told them the whole story of where he had 
been and what he had done, the chief of the tribe gave him his daughter, 
a very pretty girl, for his wife; but they were not yet married. The peo- 
ple fixed up a dog with a travois, and he and the girl started back for 
the great place. When he went back to this place, — a big lodge within 
a hill, — he entered; and the people in the lodge said, “Ah! here is our 
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grandson come back again. — Come in, and sit down at the back of the _ 
lodge.” 

The people who were in this lodge were all the things and beings that 
belong to this earth. There were persons and buffalo and antelope; 
all animals and birds, rocks, trees, bushes, and grass; all things that 
grow or exist upon the earth. 

When Mit-si-i’-ii-Iv entered the lodge, there were a number of people 
sitting there, of whom four seemed to be principal men. And besides, 
at the right of the door as he went in, sat a black man; at the left of the 
door, a brown man, very handsome; at the back of the lodge, to the left, 
was a white, good-looking man; to the right, at the back of the lodge, 
was a brown, well-built man. All these men were handsomer than any 
he had ever seen. They were not doing anything; they sat there. 

After Miut-sl-i’-a-Iv had been in the lodge for some time, the chief 
person there spoke to him, saying, ‘‘ Now choose one of these four men 
to be yourself” (that is to say, choose the one you would like to resem- 
ble). Miut-sf-i’-t-Iv looked about and thought. When he had entered 
the lodge, the man at the left of the door had caught his eye, and he 
had liked him; but still, before choosing, he looked about at all the 
others. All were handsome, and he liked them all. All were men that he 
would have been glad to resemble. The chief person seemed to be mak- 
ing signs to him with his lips that he should choose a particular man. 
But at last Miit-s!-i’-ii-lv pointed to the man at the left of the door, 
and said, ‘‘I will be like that one.” 

There was a moment’s pause, and then all who were sitting in the 
lodge gave a low groan, saying, ‘‘ E-hé-héh’!” showing that they were 
sorry for him, — that he had made a mistake. When they said this, 
he looked around quickly, and saw that the handsome white man was 
not there; but a great white, smooth stone stood in his place. He looked 
for the next man, and he was gone; but where he had sat, a tall slender 
weed-stalk was growing, one of those that the Cheyennes use to throw. 
The black man had changed to a smooth black stone, while the man 
whom he had chosen was a nice pretty weed as high as a man’s knee, 
with green leaves and pretty flowers on it. 

The chief person pointed to one of the stones and said, “‘ You ought 
to have chosen that one. Then you would have lived to old age; and 
after you had grown old, you would have become young again always. 
You would not have died. That man there is a mere fish-bladder. If 
you had chosen either of. those persons,” pointing to the stones, “ you 
would have lived forever.” 

The chief spirit had placed these stones so that they might be the first 
things Mit-sf-i’-ti-lv would see, hoping that he would choose one of 
them and live forever. 

When Mit-si-i’-ii-lv made his choice, one of the people sitting in the 
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lodge said, ‘That man is a fool,’’ and rose and went out. The chief 
person said to Mitt-sl-i’-ii-lv, ‘Follow him; he has great power.” Mit- 
s!-i’-ti-[v and another went out, and followed the man for a long, long 
time. It seemed as if they went all over the world, and at last they came 
back to the same place. Then they gave Mit-si-i’-t-lv advice, and gave 
him the medicine-arrows, and told him that he should take them back 
to the tribe. They told him, too, of many of the things that afterward 
happened. 

Then said the chief person, “Take these arrows with you, and guard 
them carefully. They will be a great help to you for a long time; but 
you will keep them until they will cease to be a help, and will be of no 
more use to you.” With the arrows was given him a coyote’s skin to 
wrap the arrows in. The arrows were feathered with eagle-feathers, 
and he brought them out, wrapped in the coyote’s skin. The feather 
that he wore in his head was from the eagle that had given the feathers 
for the arrows. 

After they left the sacred place, the girl carried the arrows on her back, 
and they led the dog. As they drew near the camp, they met some people 
out hunting; and he sent them back to the camp to tell the people there 
to camp in a large circle, and to put up his lodge in the centre. He 
waited until he thought the camp was all arranged, and then went into 
it. The people in the village supposed that those who brought the word 
were mistaken about its being Mit-s!-i’-i-lv, but they said they were 
sure. When they reached the camp, all was arranged as he had ordered. 
He went to the lodge, and hung the arrows in front of it, over the door. 

In the morning the man unrolled his bundle, and took from it four 
arrows. These were the four medicine-arrows. He said to them, “‘ Here 
are four arrows for you to keep. Make your arrows to kill the buffalo 
like these.” Afterward he hung the bundle of arrows on the door of his 
brother’s lodge. Then he moved about and lived with them, and him- 
self made arrows. 

He lived with these people for four or five generations of people, — 
four long, long lives. Young people would grow up, get old, and dic; 
other young people would be born, grow up, get old, and dic; but still 
this man lived. All through the summer he was young, like a young man; 
and when fall came, and the grass began to dry up, he began to look 
older; and about the middle of the winter he was like a very old man, 
and walked bent over and crooked. In spring he became young again. 
At last he died. This man got a certain wood, very hard, and taking a 
piece about a foot long, and twirling the point of it on a dry buffalo- 
chip, he could make fire. He then told them to take the Ieg-bone of the 
deer or antclope, and cut it off, and make a pipe of it; and he gathered 
a certain weed, and told them to dry it, and to smoke it in their pipes. 

These men, Mit-s!-i’-i-fv and his brother, lived with the people for 
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a long time, and taught them how to live, how to tan skins, to make 
clothing, and to dress robes. 

At last Mit-si-i’-i-fv said to the people, “I shall not be with you long 
now. I chose the wrong person: I wanted to be too good-looking. Now 
I am getting to be old, and have lived as long as I want to; but before 
I die I have something to tell you. Now, my people, you must not forget 
what I am telling you this day, and all the things I have told you and 
taught you. After I am dead, you must come together often, and talk 
over all these things; and when you do so, always call my name. A time 
is coming when you will meet other people, and you will fight with them, 
and will kill each other. Each tribe will want the land of each other 
tribe, and you will be fighting always.” 

He pointed to the south, and said, ‘‘Far away in that direction is 
another kind of a buffalo, with long hair hanging down from its neck, 
and a tail that drags on the ground. You will find it an animal with a round 
hoof, not split like a buffalo’s, and with teeth in the upper part of its 
mouth, as well as below. This animal you shall ride on, and pack. 

“The buffalo will disappear; and when the buffalo have gone, the 
next animal you have to eat will be spotted. When you get toward the 
end, you people will begin to become gray very young, and will come 
to marry even your relations. You may reach a point where you will 
be ashamed of nothing, and will act as if you were crazy. 

“You will soon find among you a people who have hair all over their 
faces, and whose skin is white; and when that time comes, you will be 
controlled by them. The white people will be all over the land, and at 
last you will disappear.” 

Mit-si-i’-ii-!v died in the summer, when he was a young man. His 
brother also had lived with the people for a long time. He did not grow 
old and then young again. He continued to be a middle-aged man for 
many generations. At last he too died, having lived longer than Miut- 
si-i/-t-Iv. 


2. THE STORY OF SWEET-MEDICINE (Second Version). 


This woman was married. Her second child she called Sweet- Medicine. 
When the boy was a baby, he seemed to know everything that people 
were saying about him; and when he grew up to be about five years old, 
he seemed very smart. He surprised people by knowing so much. After 
he had learned to talk, he said, “Father, on your next hunt kill a yellow 
calf for me. Skin it, taking the whole skin, head and all. I need a robe. 
I want a robe to wear.” _ 

His father brought him in the whole skin of a calf, and the boy was 
glad. He said to his mother, “‘ Dress it well. I will wear it.”” His mother 
dressed it, and he wore it with the hair side out. He wore it always, even 
when he went out to play with the other boys. He kept wearing it until 
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he outgrew it; and the next year he told his father to go and kill him a 
larger calf, a yearling; to skin it in the same way; and he had his mother 
dress it with the head on. A year or two later he told his father to select 
a coal-black buffalo, for he wanted a black robe. The boy had the power 
to make his father find the kind of robe he wanted. When he got the 
black robe, he took more pride in himself, and painted with red paint, 
as was the custom. He was now a good-sized boy. 

In early times the people had the power to do many great things. 
They used to make spiritual dances, to show what power they had and. 
what they could do. When they had one of these spiritual dances, they 
put up a big lodge where the spiritual men were to dance. All around 
the border of this were drawn small circles, each of which represented 
the seat of a spiritual man. He sat there facing inward, looking toward 
the centre. All the people sitting at his left hand were under his control 
as far as the next circle, where another spiritual man sat, who ruled the 
people to his left as far as the next circle; and so on around, as far as the 
fifth circle, which was at the northeastern side of the lodge. 

Now, at this time, they were making ready to have a spiritual dance; 
and when all had been made ready, Sweet-Medicine said, ‘‘ Father, 1 am 
going to this dance, to dance myself.”’ 

His father said to him, ‘“‘Son, these people who make these dances 
have power, and must show what they can do. You are only a boy: you 
can do nothing.” 

Sweet-Medicine said, ‘“‘Mother, may I go?” His mother said to him, 
‘“‘Only those people who have dreamed of things that they can do are 
allowed to go to this dance. When they go, they must show what they 
can do there.”’ Sweet-Medicine said, ‘I shall go, anyway, and shall 
wear my new buffalo-robe.” 

His father said, ‘‘Why do you wish to wear your new buffalo-robe ?”’ 
Sweet-Medicine also said, “I shall carry your bow, and its string shall 
be about my neck.”’ His father said, ‘‘What are you going to do with a 
bowstring around your neck?” The boy answered, ‘“‘I am going to 
break my neck. Also I must have my buffalo-robe painted red. I wish 
you to paint me just as I tell you.” 

His father then painted him all over, from head to foot, with red paint; - 
and Sweet-Medicine took the bowstring, and himself painted it red. 
His father asked him, ‘‘Son, what am I to do if you break your neck ?” 
Sweet-Medicine replied, ‘After I have pulled my head from my body, 
my head will fall to the ground, but my body will still stand up. Then 
you take my body, and lay it down with my head toward where the sun 
rises; then put my head next to my body, in its place, with the head 
toward the sunrise. Then cover me with my robe.” 

When his father took Sweet-Medicine to the door of the lodge, a 
number of people were standing there, looking on. The boy had an 
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eagle-feather in his hair. The people all called out, “‘Sweet-Medicine 
is coming!’ and they followed after him. 

When they had come to the door of the lodge, the father said to the 
spiritual men there, ‘‘ My son wishes to dance.’”’ Some of the men inside 
called out, ‘“Yes, come in!”’ and asked him on which side of the lodge 
he would sit, — the right side, the left side, or the back part of the lodge. 
He chose the right-hand side. Some of the great men came in after he was 
sitting, but all noticed him. There was plenty of buffalo-meat cooked 
in the lodge. Sweet-Medicine was then about seventeen years old. 

After a little they started up the sacred dance and began to dance. 
Sweet-Medicine stood up on his feet, and danced the first dance. Some 
of the men with great power, who were looking on, said to one another, 
“Sweet-Medicine is one of the greatest dancers that we have.” They 
had a smoke and another dance. While Sweet-Medicine was dancing, 
he kept time with his bowstring in both hands. Then they all sat down. 
At the third dance they all rose up again and began to dance. Sweet- 
Medicine kept time with his bowstring around his neck; and the first 
thing they knew, his head fell to the ground. His eyes were open, and 
he was looking about at the people. His body was standing up, his 
bowstring still in his hands. 

All the people outside, men and women, were frightened; and they 
called out to one another, “‘Sweet-Medicine has broken his neck!” All 
the people who were in the lodge sat down, and the dancing stopped. 

Sweet-Medicine’s father took the boy’s body and placed it on the 
ground, and put back the head in its place, lying toward where the sun 
rises, and covered him with his robe. 

After a little time, Sweet-Medicine raised the buffalo-robe off his 
body, and stood up and faced the sunrise, and took his robe in both 
hands and shook it lightly four times toward the sunrise; and when he 
stopped, a light wind came from the north, — a cool wind. The people 
said, ‘‘Sweet-Medicine has called that wind from the north.” Then 
Sweet-Medicine went over and sat down on the right of the door, and 
rubbed his bowstring down four times. They all feasted on what was 
cooked. 

From that time Sweet-Medicine always dressed in the same way. 
He wore a two-year-old buffalo robe. At that time the tribe seems to 
have been moving constantly, and Sweet-Medicine seems to have had 
the power to keep them moving. Once a party of young men came in, 
and said that over where they had come from there were many buffalo. 
The camp moved over there; but when they got to the place, no buffalo 
could be found. Then the people began to say, ‘‘Sweet-Medicine is 
doing this; he has the power to keep the buffalo away.” 

One day the whole tribe surrounded the buffalo, and killed many. 
The meat was cut up, but they could not bring it all to camp that night. 
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They left some on the prairie where it was killed. The next day they 
went out to bring the rest into camp, and the great chief went out also 
to get what he had killed. Many buffalo-calves, and young buffalo, that 
had been frightened away the day before, had come back to the place. 

Sweet-Medicine said to himself, “I will go out to this place and find 
a two-year-old buffalo, to get a robe from. My robe is getting old and 
worn.” 

As he was going along through the timber, he saw some buffalo com- 
ing, and sat down and waited. Presently he looked up, and saw near 
him the very one he wanted, — a coal-black buffalo. When he got near 
enough, Sweet-Medicine rose up, and shot it as it went by. After his 
arrow had gone into the buffalo, it went only a little way and fell, and 
Sweet-Medicine turned it on its back to skin it. This was apart from 
the big herd. Some one who saw him said to another, ‘‘ Who is that man 
skinning the buffalo?” The other said, ‘I do not know.”’ Others said, 
“That is Sweet-Medicine skinning the buffalo.” Now, Sweet-Medicine 
was skinning the animal very carefully, so as not to cut the hide, for he 
wanted a hide without a hole in it. The buffalo was two years old, and 
he skinned it, head and all. While Sweet-Medicine was at work, the 
great chief walked down toward him, and said, ‘‘Sweet-Medicine, | am 
glad that you killed that buffalo. My robe is wearing out, and I want 
one just like this.” 

“No, my friend,’’ replied Sweet-Medicine, ‘‘this is just what I want. 
My robe is wearing out too. You can take the meat, my friend, if you 
please; you can see how fat it is. All I want is the robe.” All this time 
he was skinning the animal. 

Then the chief said, “I mean what I say. I want the hide.’”’ Sweet- 
Medicine laughed, and said, “I will help you to cut up the meat.” And 
now, having cut the hide off, he placed it to one side, and both together 
began to cut up the meat. After a little while the great chief left the 
meat, and went over and commenced to scrape the blood from the hide. 
After scraping the blood off it, he went over to where the meat was. 

While they were butchering, Sweet-Medicine had cut off a part of the 
hind-leg, and had cut the tendons about the foot, so that the foot hung 
loose. While the great chief was stooping over the buffalo, pulling out 
the entrails, Sweet- Medicine struck him on the back of the neck with the 
foot, and knocked him senseless, saying to him, “Now you can keep 
the hide.” 

Some one who had seen it called out, “‘Sweet-Medicine has killed our 
great chief!” Those who were near rushed to where the chief lay. They 
raised him up and poured water on his face, and presently he came to 
life again. After they had all seen him stand up, word of what had hap- 
pened was sent to the camp, and all the young soldiers turned out. They 
began to look for Sweet- Medicine. No one knew which way he had gone. 
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Some one said, “‘He has gone toward the north.’’ So the soldiers started, 
and spread out in a wide line. After going a little way, some of the young 
men in the middle of the line found Sweet-Medicine’s track; but after 
following it for a time they lost the track; then they scattered, and 
searched through the timber, and everywhere along the stream, but they 
could not find him. Then some of the people said, “He must have 
turned and gone back toward camp.” So they returned to the camp. 
They went to his lodge, and searched it. They went to his relations’ 
lodges, and searched them; but his relations said he had not yet come 
back. Then they put out guards, who should stand all around the camp, 


-and other guards around Sweet-Medicine’s lodge and his father’s lodge 


to stay all night. But Sweet-Medicine did not return. 

The camp moved to another place, but still he did not come; and 
the people thought that he had gone away somewhere, to some other 
place. After the camp had been moving for four days, and still Sweet- 
Medicine did not return, some of the people said, “Sweet-Medicine 
must have gone south, and found some other people.” 

For some days the camp had been moving, when one of the men who 
had been out looking for his dogs saw Sweet-Medicine sleeping under a 
tree, in some timber. The man did not wake him, but went quietly 
around to the camp, and told them there that Sweet-Medicine was 
sleeping on the divide. 

All the soldiers of the camp turned out to go to the place and surround 
it, and kill Sweet-Medicine. They crept up close to the place, and then 
rushed toward him, calling out to him, “Now we’ve got you!” but 
Sweet-Medicine heard them coming, and awoke, and jumped up and 
ran awdy. When he started to run, they called out again, “Now we 
have you!” but they could not quite overtake him. He kept just ahead 
of them; and after running a little way, he disappeared behind a bunch 
of trees and brush; and when the soldiers had passed beyond these, they 
saw him again on the prairie, a long way off. 

But he was running as if he were tired, and they thought they would 
surely catch him. He ran across the ravine, along the stream; and after 
running a long way, they saw ahead of him a large body of trees. He 
seemed to be running for that, yet making a circle, so as to have easier 
going. Some of the soldiers cut across to head him off, running over 
high bluffs and cut banks. When Sweet-Medicine saw that they were 
going to get to the timber ahead of him, ‘he turned, and, running behind 
a point of the timber, disappeared; and when they saw him again, he 
was far off on the hill. The soldiers could not understand how he got 
so far away so quickly. 

He still ran as though he were very tired and could not go much 
farther. The soldiers followed him on the open prairie; and he turned 
to a very high hill, which was flat on top, but had very steep sides. He 
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began to climb the hill, going zigzag, back and forth across the face of 
the hill; and now the soldiers thought that they would overtake him, 
and said one to another, “‘ Now, we will get him. We will bring him down 
and punish him. We will whip him to death.” When Sweet-Medicine 
had reached the top of the hill, the soldiers were at the bottom, starting 
up. They went up, just as he had done; and when they reached the top 
of the hill, Sweet-Medicine was a long way off, going up another high 
white sandstone butte. When he had reached the top, he sat down. The 
soldiers did not understand how he had gotten there so quickly. They 
were tired from running; and they sat down, and called over to him, 
“We will get you some day!” Soon the soldiers stood up, and Sweet- 
Medicine stood up; but the soldiers went back down the hill toward 
the camp. Sweet-Medicine went down from the butte he was on; and 
the soldiers, looking back, saw him going away from them very quickly. 
They gave him up, and went back to the camp. 

After some days the camp moved again. Sweet-Medicine had not been 
seen, although all the people were looking out for him. When they 
moved, they crossed the stream and camped on the other side. After 
they had made camp, one of the young men, following along behind, 
saw a man coming on the trail, and, after watching him, went in and 
reported that Sweet-Medicine was following the trail toward the camp. 
All the men came together, and, after separating into two parties, they 
hid themselves on each side of the trail. They said to one another, 
“Now, he cannot escape. This time we shall surely catch him.’’ The 
prairie coming to the stream where they had crossed was level. Up the 
creek the water was deep, and at the trail and farther down there was a 
good crossing. Sweet-Medicine came to the stream, and took off his 
moccasins and began to roll up his leggings. When they saw him do 
that, the soldiers whispered to one another, “‘ Wait until he drinks, and 
has filled himself with water. We shall now have him between us, and 
he cannot get away.” 

Sweet-Medicine began to walk across the creek; and when he was in 
the middle of the stream, he tucked his moccasins under his belt, and 
began to drink from his hands. After drinking, he took water in his 
hand and put it on his head to cool himself. The soldiers were not close 
to the trail, but were near enough to reach it very soon. When they saw 
Sweet-Medicine come out on their side of the stream, the people called 
out, ‘We have him now!” Sweet-Medicine had turned down the stream ; 
but when he saw the people were after him, he turned and ran up the 
creek as swift as an arrow. This was the first time the people had seen 
him running. He ran up the creek, passing all of them; and after he 
came to the ravines running down into the stream, they saw that they 
could not catch him, and gave up. 

It was nearly a year before he was seen again, and the people now 
say that he came back to have a little fun with the tribe. 
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The camp was on a stream which ran north. They were camped on 
the west side of the river, in a circle, the camp facing the sunrise. Sweet- 
Medicine came to the river below the camp, and wandered up the 
stream a long way. His moccasins and leggings were all worn out and 
torn. He came to a place where he saw his father and mother standing 
together, outside of their lodge, on the other side of the camp from him. 
He saw also his sister-in-law (his brother’s wife) standing by the lodge. 
The sun was just going down. Between him and the camp was a large 
bunch of plum-brush. He crept up toward the lodge, behind the plum- 
bushes. Near them some little boys were playing about; and Sweet- 
Medicine said to the largest boy, “Tell my sister-in-law that I am here, 
and that Iam hungry. Ask her to get me something to eat.’’ The little 
boy went to the woman, and said to her, ‘Sweet-Medicine is there 
behind the bushes. He is hungry, and asks you to get him something 
to eat.”” The woman said to the boy, “Do not speak the name of Sweet- 
Medicine any more. The people are watching for him.” The little boy 
went back and told Sweet-Medicine what his sister-in-law said; and 
Sweet-Medicine said, ‘‘I will stay here in the bushes until she gets 
something cooked for me.” He kept the boys playing there near him. 
After a while he sent the oldest boy to see if the meal was ready; and 
the boy came back and said, ‘‘ Your food is ready.’ Sweet-Medicine 
stood up and pulled his robe up over his head, and walked to the lodge 
without being noticed by any one, although the whole camp was watch- 
ing for him. As he approached, his father said to those about him, 
‘*Keep still! Do not notice him or speak to him, so as to maka any one 
look this way.”’ His mother had new moccasins, new leggings, and a 
new robe, that she had made a long time before to give to him whenever 
he should come in. His sister-in-law gave him the new moccasins, leg- 
gings, and robe, and said, “Put these on right away. The soldiers are 
looking for you, and say that they will kill you.” After he had dressed; 
he painted himself with red paint, and put an eagle-down-feather in 
his hair. He said to his sister-in-law, ‘“‘ Make a big fire and put the 
kettle on, and make me some soup, and keep it boiling. I am going to 
sleep.” Before he went to sleep, his sister-in-law brought in a sack of 
dried meat and gave it to him, saying that perhaps he might need it in 
his wanderings. 

When he had entered his father’s lodge, two strange women were 
there. His father begged the two strange women not to say to any one 
that Sweet-Medicine was at home, as he was tired and wanted to rest. 
Just as soon as these women went out, they told every one they met that 
they had seen Sweet-Medicine in his father’s lodge. All this time the 
kettle was boiling, and it was growing dark. 

When the soldiers heard of this, they went around quietly and told 
one another that Sweet-Medicine was in the camp. They gathered 
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together and surrounded the lodge. The chief soldier kept calling out 
to the young men to close up, so that Sweet-Medicine could not break 
through the line or get away. They said, “Now we will bring him out 
and whip him to death.”? While they were calling out, Sweet- Medicine 
heard them, and awoke, and rose from his bed, and took the kettle of 
soup and poured it on the fire. The ashes and steam rose in a thick 
cloud; and the eagle-feather in his hair had the power to carry him up 
and out through the top of the lodge, and set him on his feet outside the 
ring of the soldiers. The soldiers made a charge on the lodge, but they 
could not find him. He was gone. 

Several days after that, a young man who was out hunting came to 
the edge of a cut bank; and as he looked down into the ravine below, 
he saw Sweet-Medicine roasting some meat. The young man spoke to 
him, saying, ‘‘ You are roasting meat, are you not?” Sweet-Medicine 
did not answer him or raise his head. The man turned and went back 
to the camp. It was a big village; and all the people were told that 
Sweet-Medicine was down the creek, roasting meat. The place where 
he had his fire was under a high cut bank, shaped like a horseshoe. In 
front of it there was timber, and behind and on either side a cut cliff. 
All the people turned out and surrounded the timber, and closed in 
toward the cut bank; for there was no way to climb this bank, and he 
could not escape that way. They charged toward him, calling out, ‘““ Now 
we have you!”” When they came to the fire, no one was there. Sweet- 
Medicine was gone, but no one had seen him go. Presently some one 
said, ‘‘ There goes a coyote down the creek.” That was all that was seen. 
When they could not find him, some said, “‘ Let us look for the tracks 
where he came in.” They found a low place where his tracks were seen 
coming down the stream and to the fire. The track came up from the 
creek to the place where he had built the fire, but they could find no 
tracks leading away from there. None could say where he had gone out. 

The camp moved again; and after travelling about for a time, they 
camped on another stream, on which there was much heavy timber and 
thick willows. Under a cut bank, where he could not be seen, where 
thick willows were all about him in front, Sweet-Medicine made a fire. 
A man saw smoke coming up from the timber, and, going out to find 
what made the smoke, he peeped over the bank and saw Sweet-Medicine 
roasting meat by his fire. He went back and told the camp what he had 
seen. All the men went out quickly, and surrounded the timber, where 
he could not see them. They stole up close to where he was — so close 
that they could see him by the fire. Then the head man called out to 
the young men to rush upon him. They said, ‘‘We have got him this 
time, and now we will beat him to death.”’ When they reached the fire, 
no one was there. Meat was roasting over it, but there was no one near. 
The only living thing they saw was a great night-owl, which flew up the 
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bank, and alighted on top, right over where the fire was. By this time 
the camp was always on the watch for Sweet-Medicine. 

The camp had moved again, and had been travelling about for more 
than one moon, when they camped on another stream, which had cut 
banks, and thick timber in the bottom. Sweet-Medicine was in the tim- 
ber, near a cut bank which formed a half-circle, where he was hidden 
from sight; but a man who was out from the timber saw him, and told 
it in camp, and the soldiers went out and surrounded the place. They 
thought they would surely catch him this time, as there was no place 
for him to get away. When they rushed forward, and reached the fire, 
‘no one was there. The only thing they saw was a magpie, that flew up 
in the top of a tree near the fire, and began to call to them. When they 
found that Sweet-Medicine was gone, the soldiers and the people went 
away; but they said, ‘We will still keep watch for Sweet-Medicine.” 

Again the camp moved, and after a while stopped on another stream. 
A man who was out looking around saw, as he was passing a high bank, 
smoke rising from the timber. He looked over, and saw heavy timber 
and logs piled up, one on another, and Sweet-Medicine roasting meat 
by a little fire near a cut bank. When the man went to camp and told 
what he had seen, the head men and soldiers said to each other, ‘This 
time we will do differently.” They put guards all about outside of the 
timber, so that when Sweet-Medicine came out they could head him 
off. They charged through the timber, and felt sure they had him now; 
but when they reached the fire, he was not there, but a timber blackbird 
flew up into the trees. A man said, ‘‘ Nothing but a timber blackbird 
went away from this place.” 

The camp moved up the stream, and camped on the same creek. 
One day after they had been camped a short time, a man who was out 
hunting came upon Sweet-Medicine roasting a piece of meat by a small 
fire. The man hurried to camp and spread the news. The head men put 
double guards around the timber where he was, and then charged in 
toward the fire. The head men called out, “‘Close in fast, so that he 
cannot escape! We have got him now.” When they reached the fire, 
there was nothing there except the fire; but a very red bird flew up and 
alighted in a tree near by. The people all returned to camp, wondering 
why they could not get him. 

All this was not done in a short time; it took several years. The last 
few times that Sweet-Medicine was seen, he was naked. He must have 
left his clothes behind him. 

After this, Sweet-Medicine must have made up his mind to show 
himself in plain sight of all the people. He dressed himself up, and 
painted himself all over with red paint. He had buffalo-beards tied to 
each of his moccasins; they hung down under his heels. A wooden 
whistle was tied about his neck with a string. Across his forehead he 
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had tied a night-owl skin and feathers. He carried a Contrary bow, 
with a little red bird tied on the end. He had the Contrary forked stick, 
with one prong longer than the other. Tied to the bow, in three different 
places, were five eagle-feathers, — two on each end, and one in the 
middle; and where he held the bow when shooting was tied a bundle 
of white sage. On each side of his hand hung two dried bear-guts; so 
that when he came in sight, he was in the very dress of the Contrary 
dance. The only thing that was not painted was his bow: this was clear 
white wood, with a pure white string. He came from the way the sun 
rises, toward the opening in the circle; but when he was near the opening, 
he turned to his left hand and went south, to the southeastern part of 
the camp, where he marked a circle. Then he passed around it to the 
southwest corner of the camp, and marked another circle; then to the 
northwest margin, where he made another circle; then to the north side, 
where he made another circle; and then to the northeast side, where he 
made a circle. All this time he kept blowing his wooden whistle, and 
all the time he was moving along. All the people were out watching him, 
but at first they did not know him in this strange dress. After he had 
reached the northeast side of the camp, they knew him; and they all said, 
“Why, that is Sweet-Medicine! He is going through too many foolish 
things. We will rush upon him.” The camp charged on him; and he 
started off and ran, taking long steps. The people all ran after him; but 
all seemed to grow tired very soon, and sat down to rest. A great many 
of them got cramps in their legs, and could not run. 

Some time after this he appeared again. This time, when he came in 
sight, they knew him. He wore a headdress with raven-feathers stand- 
ing up around the head, and a row of eagle-feathers from the middle of 
his forehead, over his neck, to the back. He carried a rattle, painted 
red all over, with antelope-hoofs tied on the handle. About his neck 
was a string to which was tied a bone whistle. Over his left shoulder, 
and across his breast, and down on his right side, was a dog-rope, which 
trailed on the ground. It was covered with feathers, in rows, one above 
another. He was painted red all over. This time he appeared in the 
same place, and walked around the camp, as he had done before, making 
the same circles at the same places as befure, and blowing his bone 
whistle all the time. When he reached the place at the northeast side 
of the camp, where they had chased him away before, some one said, 
“Here he is again! He is always doing something. Let us try once 
more to catch him, and whip him to death.” They ran after him; but 
he went off to the north, running easily. They could not overtake him, 
and all turned back. 

The camp moved, and travelled about for a year before they saw 
Sweet-Medicine again. This time, when he appeared, he had raven- 
feathers in his bonnet, and the same rattle, but was painted black all 
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over. As before, he came in sight from where the sun rises, and walked 
toward the circle, and took the same road around the camp as before, 
making the same turns and the same circles, until he reached the north- 
east side of the camp, when some of the men said, “There is Sweet- 
Medicine again!’ They went after him, but could not catch him; he 
went off to the north, out of sight. 

It was a long time, more than a year, before Sweet-Medicine was seen 
again. The camp had moved many times, and travelled a long distance. 
This time Sweet-Medicine wore a war-bonnet, and a white shield with 
feathers fastened all over it. He was well dressed, with moccasins, 
leggings, and a buckskin war-shirt. In his hand he carried a crooked- 
lance, the handle covered with otter-skin. Two eagle-feathers were tied 
to the crooked end, and five eagle-feathers at different places along the 
handle. The war-bonnet was a long one, with small buffalo-horns on 
each side, just above his ears. He came in sight from the same direction 
as before, and went through the same motions. They let him get to the 
same point that he had reached before; and then the people said, “‘ There 
is that fellow again, coming around camp with his work.” They all 
started after him; but he went off easily, and they could not overtake 
him, and all came back to the camp. 

Again he was gone for a long time; and when he returned, it was from 
the same direction as before. This time he was painted black, with a 
little red. He had a short spear, which he used for a cane, and on the 
top of the spear was a place for a hand-hold. He wore a war-shirt, the 
upper half painted black, and carried a bone whistle. About the spear 
ribbons were tied. The people had never seen ribbons before, and did 
not know what they were, nor where he got them. He went around the 
camp, as he had done before, and did the same things, and stopped at 
the same places. The soldiers chased him away again, but could not 
get near him. 

The next time he was seen he came toward the camp wearing a cap 
made of the skin of a buffalo’s head, with the horns left on, and the skin 
drawn tight over his head, so that only his face was seen. About his 
waist was a piece of buffalo-hide for a belt; and a buffalo-tail was fas- 
tened behind, hanging down. He was painted with white clay, and had 
some white clay in his hair, and carried a wooden whistle, which he 
kept blowing all the time. As before, he came from the rising sun, and 
moved around the camp as before, making the same circles, until he 
got to the northeast side; then all the soldiers charged him, and followed 
him a long way, and then came back. 

Sweet-Medicine came back a seventh time, from the same place as 
before. This time he was painted black over his whole body. He carried 
a bow, like a Contrary bow, painted black all over. He wore the white 
feathers from under the eagle’s wing, and red feathers in his hair. He 
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went around the camp in the same way; and when he got to the same 
place, the camp went out after him, and he ran away for a certain dis- 
tance and then stopped ; and when he stopped, the people stopped ; they 
did not go after him. 

The next morning, after daylight, he came in sight again, dressed in a 
fine buffalo-robe painted red, wearing fine leggings painted red. A 
tobacco-sack hung outside his robe, and he was carrying across his left 
arm a fine pipe. He came from the same direction as before. When he 
had come near the camp, he went up on a little hill and sat down for a 
time. Then he went around the camp to the place from which they used 
to chase him, and turned, and stopped, and then walked back to a little 
hill just north of the camp. There he sat down. The people in camp 
were watching him all the time. Then they rushed out toward him, and 
he arose and walked away over the hill out of sight. The whole camp 
looked for him, but could not find him. They did not know where he 
went. At this time he seemed a middle-aged man. 

Now, after a time, the chiefs said to Sweet-Medicine’s brother, “Tell 
Sweet-Medicine that he can come back to the camp now. We will not 
harm him.” So after a time his brother saw the young man, and told 
him what the chiefs had said ; and Sweet- Medicine returned to the camp 
and lived there. But still the people were planning how they could get 
rid of him. 

Now the people said to Sweet-Medicine’s brother, ‘‘ You are a chief 
now ; but if you will throw away that brother of yours, we will make you 
a bigger chief, and all will do just as you say.” 

Soon after this, Sweet-Medicine’s brother said to him, “Let us go out 
hunting!” They went out, and killed a buffalo; and the brother built 
four fires around the buffalo, to make a smoke, and broke some bushes 
and handed them to Sweet-Medicine, and said to him, “Do you keep 
walking around the buffalo, and keep the flies off the meat, while I go to 
the camp and get the dogs, to take the meat to camp.” 

Sweet-Medicine’s brother went to the camp, but he did not go back 
for the meat. The next morning they broke camp, and moved for three 
days before they stopped. After that they kept moving from place to 

lace. 
: For two years after they left Sweet-Medicine in this place, the camp 
did not return there. During these two years they never got enough to 
eat, and were always hungry. During the first year they lived on rabbits 
that the young men and boys got in the bushes and in the timber. The 
second year they found a few deer and antelope, and still caught a few 
rabbits. At length they began to think that Sweet-Medicine was the 
cause of all this suffering, and came to believe that he had the power to 
keep the game from them. So, after two years more, the camp turned 
and travelled back to where they had left Sweet-Medicine. They did 
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not know whether he was still alive, nor if he was and where they had 
left him; and after they had come within two or three days’ travel of 
the place, they turned and moved south, and went into camp about a 
half-day’s travel from where they had left the young man. 

After they had made camp, Sweet-Medicine’s brother said, “I am 
going to see the place where I threw away my brother on the prairie.” 
He started; and when he reached the top of a hill, from which he could 
see the place where he had left his brother, he was not far off, and could 
see the white bones of the buffalo. As he looked, he said, ‘“There are the 
bleached bones where I killed the buffalo, and there is where I left my 
brother.” The longer he sat by the hill and looked, the weaker he grew; 
and tears came to his eyes, for he felt sorry for his brother. At length 
he went down to the place; and when he came near it, he could see, 
around the spot where the bones were lying, a circle marked, and the 
grass had nearly grown over it. As he drew nearer, he saw that there 
was a deep trail worn in the ground, — a trail so deep that a man stand- 
ing up, with his arms stretched straight up, could not reach the top. As 
he stopped by this trench, he heard sounds below him; and when he 
listened, he heard Sweet-Medicine saying, as he still walked around 
below, “I guess by this time my brother is a big chief, and has the power 
to make them do anything that he wishes them to.”’ Then the brother 
could see Sweet-Medicine still walking, and still carrying in his hand 
the branches that had been given him to keep the flies off the meat. The 
branches were yet green, the leaves as green as when his brother had 
put the branches in his hand. 

Sweet-Medicine’s brother knelt on the ground, and bent his head and 
looked down, and said to Sweet-Medicine, ‘‘ Brother, will you not look 
up at me?” He said this over and over; but Sweet-Medicine did not 
look up, nor turn his head, but kept walking in the circle all the time. 

Then his brother said, ‘Let me take one of your hands in mine;” 
but Sweet-Medicine did not answer, nor look at him. The brother 
began to cry and mourn, saying, ‘Take pity on me! Take pity on me, 
and raise your hand to mine!”’ Sweet-Medicine did not stop in his walk. 
His brother sat there for a time, crying and mourning, and asking Sweet- 
Medicine to speak to him; but at length he went off and left him, and 
returned to the camp. There he told his mother and father that Sweet- 
Medicine was still out there where he had left him, and alive, but that 
his brother would not look at him nor give him his hand. 

His father and mother set out for the place; and when they had come 
near it, they began to cry and mourn; and when they reached the place, 
his father lay down on the ground and looked into the hole, and said, 
«*Son, look up and give me your hand;” and his mother said the same 
thing. They begged and implored him for a long time, but he did not 
look at them; and at last his mother said, ‘“‘Son, just turn your head and 
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look at your poor mother standing here over you.” Sweet-Medicine 
turned his head a very little, just enough to get a glimpse of her; and 
when his mother reached down her arm, he raised his hand just enough 
to touch her fingers. He did not come out of the hole, nor speak to her; 
and after a time his father and mother were discouraged and gave up, 
and went back to the camp. 

After that the camp moved. That summer they killed a few buffalo, 
but not many. They gathered up old gristle and bones that they found 
on the prairie, and boiled them; and for that whole summer they wan- 
dered from place to place, thinking and hoping that they would find 
something to eat. The young men used to travel far out ahead, looking 
for game. Sometimes they saw a few buffalo, and the camp would move 
toward them; but when they reached the place where they had been 
seen, the buffalo would be gone. All the time they knew why they were 
starving; that Sweet-Medicine was making them wander about in 
search of food that they never found. It was now autumn. 

That winter the snow fell deep. All the food they could find was a 
few rabbits, skunks, mice, and other small animals. They were obliged 
to dig in the deep snow for what they had to live on that winter, and the 
next spring they were starving. The young men went out and found a 
few antelope, and for four days after this they killed antelope. During 
that summer they nearly died. They would grow very hungry and weak, 
and then they would find antelope enough to keep them from dying. 
All that summer it was like this; and all the winter they nearly starved, 
and up to the spring. 

The fourth year, early in the spring, they were very weak. The snow 
had not yet all gone, but lay in drifts in the ravine: but the slough grass 
and rushes were beginning to grow. The people were living now on the 
roots of rushes, old rye-grass roots, wild turnips, and other roots, and 
what flesh and gristle they could get from the bones of buffalo, and 
other animals which they found on the prairie. That spring was the 
worst that they had seen; they almost starved to death; most of the 
women became very thin; no flesh was on their bones. Some of them 
were so weak that they could hardly walk, but were just able to sit up. 

Early in the spring the camp moved, and after going a little way came 
to a stream and crossed it, and camped on the other side. The same 
day the camp moved, Sweet-Medicine was travelling, and came on their 
trail. He followed the trail until he crossed the stream; and on the other 
side he could see the camp, — a big village. Not far ahead of him he 
saw four boys pulling up flat rushes and long grass on the banks of the 
stream. They were eating the roots, and piling some up on the bank. 
As he drew near, the eldest boy looked up, and said, ‘‘ There is Sweet- 
Medicine.”’ The other boys said, ‘‘No, it is not he.”” But when Sweet- 
Medicine had come closer, all the boys said, “‘ Yes, it is Sweet- Medicine.”? 
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Sweet-Medicine said to the boys, “ My young friends, what are you 
doing?” The eldest boy answered, “‘ We are pulling these flat rushes to 
get something to eat.” 

‘““What does the camp do for things to eat?”’ asked Sweet- Medicine. 
The boy said, “‘ They go out and look for old heads and bones of buffalo 
that have been killed for a long time. The meat and sinew on them are so 
hard and dried up that it takes from three to four days’ boiling before 
they are soft enough to eat, and even then we can hardly eat the meat.” 

Sweet-Medicine said, ‘“‘ Gather up some wood, and I will build a fire.” 

After the boys had brought wood, he built a fire with his own hands; 
and after it was burning well, he cut two forked sticks as long as from 
his elbow to the end of his fingers. He thrust the two forked sticks into 
the ground by the side of the fire, about the length of one of the sticks 
apart, and then said to the boys, ‘‘Go into that timber and find an elm- 
tree, and bring me a piece of the inside bark of the elm.” 

‘“‘How large a piece of bark shall we get?” said the boys. 

“Look at those forked sticks,” said Sweet-Medicine, ‘‘and you can 
guess. Bring a piece that will reach from one forked stick to the other.”’ 

The boys went away, and in a little while brought him a piece of 
bark. Sweet-Medicine took it, and placed it on the ground by the two 
forked sticks, but a little way from them; and then, taking hold of the 
bark by the two ends as he raised it to place it on the forked sticks, the 
boys saw that it was fine fresh meat, with fine back-fat. 

The boys had with them a little parfleche sack; and Sweet-Medicine 
said to one of the boys, “Take the sack and go to the snowdrift over 
there, and make one scoop with your hands, and get all the snow you 
can hold in both hands. Make it into a round snowball, and put it in 
the sack and bring it to me.’’ When the boy returned and gave Sweet- 
Medicine the sack holding the snowball, Sweet- Medicine took the sack, 
and waiting until the meat was good and hot, and the grease began to 
drip from it, he put the sack which held the snowball right under the 
meat. 

“Now,” said Sweet-Medicine to the boys, ‘‘make a place to eat.” 

The boys broke some limbs of trees, and placed them on the ground; 
and Sweet-Medicine took the meat from the fire and placed it on the 
sticks, and cut the meat into four equal pieces, and took the snowball 
out of the sack ; and when he took it out, it was white marrow-fat. Sweet- 
Medicine said to the boys, “Sit down now and eat; eat all you can; eat 
plenty.”” The boys were glad to do so, and they sat down and ate all 
they could, but they could not eat all the meat. After they had eaten, 
and all were satisfied, they said, “‘Sweet-Medicine, what shall we do with 
the rest of this meat? We cannot eat it all.” 

Sweet-Medicine said, “Take it home with you; and when the people 
ask you where you got it, say to them, ‘Sweet-Medicine gave it to us. 
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Sweet-Medicine has come back.’ Now,’’ he continued, “I have been 
walking all day, and I am sleepy. I am going over there to lie down 
under that bent tree to sleep. If the people want me, you may tell them 
where to find me. If they want me to come into the camp, they will 
have to move a lodge from the south side of the camp inside the circle, 
and put it up for me.” 

The boys went into the camp; and when the people saw them carry- 
ing fresh meat, they were astonished, and asked the boys where they 
got the meat. The boys did not all live in the same place, but lived with 
their parents in different parts of the village, not all together. When 
the people questioned them about the meat, they answered, “‘Sweet- 
Medicine gave it to us.” 

The men said, ‘‘ Are you sure it was Sweet-Medicine? Did you know 
him ?” 

The boys said, ‘‘ Yes.” 

Every one that asked them this question wished to taste the meat. 
The boys gave every one that wanted it a taste of the meat, and still they 
had meat left. 

The people talked a great deal about this, and presently two men were 
sent out from the camp to look for Sweet-Medicine. While they were 
away looking for him, the people in the camp moved the lone lodge, 
which was on the south of the circle, inside the camp, and put it up 
within the circle, in about the same place where Sweet-Medicine had 
sat in the first Medicine-Lodge when he was a child. They fixed up a 
soft bed, with high back-rests. The back-rests were made of small wil- 
lows, painted with fine stripes, and were covered with soft buffalo-robes, 
hanging down from the mouths of the buffalo-heads fixed on top of 
the back-rests. The big chief said, “I will have Sweet-Medicine for my 
son-in-law. I will give him my daughter to keep his lodge, and make 
moccasins for him. She is the finest girl in the village.” The chief took 
his daughter to the lodge, and left her sitting on the foot of the bed. 

When the two men who had been sent out from the lodge to look for 
Sweet-Medicine came to where he was, they found him asleep under the 
bent tree. He was well dressed, and wore a buffalo-robe, leggings, and 
moccasins, all painted red. In his hair he still wore the eagle down- 
feather. One of the men walked up to him and shook him by the 
shoulder, and said, “‘Sweet-Medicine, our friend, awake! We are sent 
to bring you to the camp.’”’ When they woke him, Sweet-Medicine 
looked up at them with a smile on his face. He was a fine-looking young 
man. The men walked back with him to the camp, one on each side. 
He entered the camp from the northeast side, the same place he had 
been driven away from, and went straight through the camp to his lodge. 
He went into his lodge; and when inside, he stood straight up. Within 
the lodge there were some old people; and one of them spoke up, and 
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said, ‘This is your lodge, and that is your wife,’”’ and he pointed to the 
chief’s daughter sitting on the foot of the bed. After a time a great many 
others came in to see him, for it was a large village. 

One of the chiefs spoke, and said to him, ‘‘Sweet-Medicine, tell us 
the news; tell us what you have seen during your travels since you left us.” 

‘“Yes,”’ said Sweet-Medicine, “‘I have travelled far over the prairie. 
I have seen other Cheyenne camps, and some camps of the Arapaho. 
They are scattered far and wide.” 

One of the men said, “It is four years since you ran away, and we 
have been starving all that time.” 

Sweet-Medicine smiled, and'said, “Now, I am going to sing for four 
nights; but I wish to have the camp moved to a level place in the open, 
and the camp set up in a true circle.”” The next morning the camp was 
moved, and put up just as he had directed. His lodge was put up on 
the south side, near where it had stood before. 

That night he began to sing, and he sang for four nights. There were 
many men in his lodge; and he said to them, “Tell all the people that if 
they see some straggling buffalo passing through here, they must not 
disturb them, nor kill them: they are the leaders, and are going ahead 
of the herd.” 

The second morning, after he had sung two nights, some old men 
called out through the camp, “Buffalo are seen near the camp!” The 
third morning the young men who were out from the camp came in and 
told the chiefs that they had seen many buffalo coming in from all 
directions. All this time the people obeyed Sweet-Medicine, and did 
not disturb the buffalo; and all day long the people — men, women, and 
children — stood in the camp and watched the buffalo coming in in 
strings, and did not disturb them. 

The fourth night the people thought the night was very long, and that 
day would never come. The fourth morning the buffalo were all around 
the camp, except on that side where the wind blew from the camp. On 
that side there were no buffalo. 

Now Sweet-Medicine let the people go. He said to them, “‘ Now you 
may go out and chase buffalo, and kill what you need.’”’ The people 
went out after buffalo. The swiftest runners went farthest, and sur- 
rounded a part of the buffalo, and then they began to shoot them with 
their bows and arrows. The young men went around and cut out the 
tongues and the humps. They were brought in, and laid at the door of 
the big chief, Sweet-Medicine’s father-in-law. The tongues and humps 
were cooked, and taken to Sweet-Medicine’s lodge, and all the chiefs 
and old men were called in to a feast. Then, after the chiefs and old 
men had gone out, another feast was made, and all the young men, 
married and single, were called in. No one was missed ; all were well fed. 

During the years that Sweet-Medicine stayed with the camp, they had 
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plenty to eat. While he lived in camp with his wife, he took great pride 
in her. He combed her hair and painted her face, and kept her in fine 
clothes. They had no children. After he had been with them for four 
years, one day he said to his wife, “‘Tell your father that we are going 
on a journey.”” When she told her father, he said, “ Daughter, where 
are you going?” 

She replied, “‘Father, you have heard what Sweet-Medicine said, that 
there are more Cheyennes and Arapahoes who are not yet here in our 
camp. Besides that, there are other peoples.” 

Her father said, “‘Daughter, how long will you be gone?” 

She said, ‘“‘Father, I do not know. I think we shall be gone a long 
time.” 

His wife was now making moccasins for the trip. Sweet-Medicine 
said, “We will take with us our big dog to pack our bed.” 

After she had finished making moccasins, they started with their large 
dog, and made the trip to the Black Hills. 

When they had reached the place to which they were going, they 
took the dog out to one side of their lodge, a good way off, and made a 
shelter for the dog, and tied him there. Sweet-Medicine left plenty of 
meat for the dog to eat. He had the power to keep plenty of meat by the 
dog after he left. 

Somewhere in the Black Hills is a very high butte, and on the side of 
that butte a big flat thick rock. Sweet- Medicine and his wife went toward 
that rock; and when they were close to it, the rock moved to one side, 
and beyond it they saw an opening and a room. They went in. The 
first thing his wife saw after they had gone into the room was a coyote- 
skin. When they had passed the coyote-skin, beyond it they saw four 
arrows lying side by side, feathered with large hawk-feathers, and the 
arrows all pointing the same way. A little way beyond these were four 
more arrows, lying with the heads all pointing the same way; these were 
feathered with eagle-feathers. A mysterious man (ma-I-yii’) was there, 
who said to Sweet- Medicine, ‘‘ Which arrows do you like best, the arrows 
with gray hawk-feathers, or those with eagle-feathers?”? Sweet-Medi- 
cine answered, “‘I like best those with eagle-feathers.” 

Outside this lodge there seemed to be all sorts of people. One came 
in and said, “‘I heard that there was going to be a meeting of mysterious 
men, — a sacred meeting, — and I came to see. They are going to give 
power. They are giving power to a Wob-has-t&t’-tan, the Cheyenne man 
that has come in.” 

Then other people came into the lodge, and among them a man who 
sat just inside the door, — a poor, sickly, weakly man. He was coughing 
all the time. He had a bad cough. If he had not come in, there would 
never have been any sickness among the people. These persons who 
came in were spiritual people from above. None of them were ever seen 
on earth by the Cheyenne. 
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At that meeting this spiritual man told Sweet-Medicine what to do 
with the arrows, and how to handle them. He said, ‘‘ These arrows must 
be wrapped up in a piece of the hide of a four-year-old buffalo. The 
buffalo must be shot once in the side. If the first shot does not kill it, 
the buffalo is to be let go, and not shot again. No other kind of hide 
except this must be used to wrap up the arrows, and it must be gotten 
just as has been told you.” 

Of the coyote-hide which they saw when they first went in, a quiver 
was made in which to keep the arrows. Beside the arrows lay a long 
stick, for a cane to walk with. In early days a good many persons used 
long sticks to walk with. A spiritual man then painted Sweet-Medi- 
cine’s wife all over with red paint, — her face, her arms and hands, and 
her robe and all her clothing. Then he painted Sweet-Medicine all over. 
His robe, his pipe and tobacco-pouch, were all painted red. Then the 
arrows were taken up, the ones that he had selected. The spiritual men 
who were teaching him took them up and handed them to him. He was 
taught to have the arrows touch his right shoulder first, then pass 
straight across to his left shoulder, then down his left side, then straight 
over to his right side, then straight to his breast. The ponte were held 
toward the ground, the feathered ends up. 

The woman was lifted to her feet; and the spiritual man put about 
her a robe, tying the belt behind. He placed the arrows on the ground, 
with their points directed toward the rising sun. The woman was made 
to stand at the points of the arrows, looking toward the rising sun. Then 
the arrows were lifted high, and touched first to her right shoulder, then 
across to the left shoulder and down her left side, then across to the 
right side, then up to her breast. Then they made four motions, — one 
to the left, one to the front, one to the right, and one straight up. These 
motions are always made to the four points of the compass. With the 
fourth motion they put the arrows on her back, and then picked up 
the long stick, and gave it to her for a walking-stick. The door of the 
spiritual lodge in the big mountain faced toward the setting sun. 

They were in this spiritual lodge, under the ground in the big moun- 
tain, for four years, and during this time they were being taught by the 
sacred men. At the end of the fourth year they went out of the lodge, 
by the door facing toward the setting sun, and went back to where they 
had left their dog. 

When they had reached their lodge, Sweet-Medicine gathered white 
sage, and had his wife make a bed of the sage-stems on which to place 
the medicine-arrows while he packed the dog. After the dog was packed, 
he took up the arrows and put them on his wife’s back, and handed her 
her cane, and they started to find the people. They got a forked stick; 
and every night when they came to camp, they thrust this stick in the 
ground, and hung the arrows on it, and leaned the cane up against it. 
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Each morning before they started, Sweet-Medicine painted his wife 
as she had been painted in the spiritual lodge. Then he put the arrows 
on her back, and gave her the walking-stick: and they started and 
walked all day, and at night thrust the forked stick into the ground at 
their camp, as they had done before. For four days and four nights 
they did the same each day and night. 

The fifth day the woman began to get tired, and was obliged to sit 
down and rest. She had to rest four times; and while she rested her hus- 
band smoked, smoking four times. 

On the sixth morning he dressed (i. e. painted) his wife and himself, 
and put the arrows on her back, and gave her her cane, and they went 
on. When his wife stopped to rest, he took the arrows off her back, and 
he smoked his pipe. Before smoking, he pointed his pipe to the west, 
to the north, to the east, and south; then up above; then toward the earth; 
then to his mouth. He always smoked four times. 

That day Sweet-Medicine came upon tracks in different places, all 
going the same way. He said to his wife, ‘‘I think we are near the camp. 
All the tracks are going the same way.’”’ They had gone only a little 
farther when they came upon the main trail, and followed it. 

A person who was coming behind with a load of meat said to himself, 
‘““There are some persons going into camp late.’’ Presently he had come 
close to them, and could see that it was Sweet-Medicine. Sweet-Medicine 
saw him, and motioned the man to pass on his right side. The man kept 
on without speaking, and passed them; and when he reached camp he 
said to the people, “‘ Put up Sweet-Medicine’s lodge. He is coming, and 
is bringing something with him.” 

When the people heard that, they were excited. They put up his 
lodge in the same place, and made it ready for him. When he came in 
sight, all the people were out looking at him. He walked straight to his 
lodge, took the arrows from his wife’s back, and hung them above the 
door. After night fell, he took them in, and they were hung at the back 
part of the lodge. His wife’s mother led the dog away, and the woman 
went into the lodge. Then all who could get inside went into the lodge, 
and sat down and began to weep, asking for help. 

At length all the people became quiet, and they brought in something 
to eat. Sweet-Medicine said to the people, ‘‘ Now you see that I have 
come back. I have been gone a long time, and have been to a place far 
away, where I have seen many wonderful things. The spiritual men 
(ma-I-ytin’) that I saw at this place gave me medicine to doctor with, 
to cure you people when you are sick. This food must be well cooked. 
You must eat nothing raw; all must be well cooked.”” The people asked 
him if he would go and eat outside of his own lodge. He replied, “‘ Yes.”? 
He added, ‘“‘ There is one thing that must not be done: no one must walk 
in front of me or in front of my wife.” 
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A man said, “I want you to come to my lodge.’ Sweet-Medicine 
went, and walked around to the south side of the lodge, to the back side, 
and sat down. They gave him some buffalo back-fat to eat. When they 
heard that this man had had Sweet-Medicine to feast, all who were in 
the camp wanted him to visit their lodges. Even a little girl said, “I 
want Sweet-Medicine to come to our lodge.” All the food he did not 
eat went to his mother-in-law’s lodge. He did not go to all the lodges. 
Then he went home. Many people went with him, as many as could get 
into the lodge. 

Soon after this they moved camp. He dressed himself as he had done 
before, and painted and dressed his wife. He was in front, leading the 
camp; and his wife, on foot, followed with her mother, carrying her 
cane, and with the arrows on her back, as before. During the march 
they stopped four times. He showed his wife’s mother how to take off 
the arrows, and how to put them on when they started. Her mother 
raised up her daughter with her hands, and put the arrows on her back, 
and then picked up the cane and gave it to her, and they started on 
again ; and for three days, as the camp was moving, Sweet-Medicine and 
his wife did the same thing each day. 

The fourth day they came in sight of a stream; and after they had 
smoked, they started on, and camped on the creek. While they were 
putting up the lodges, many men were with him, smoking. He always 
had plenty of visitors in his lodge. He never went into his lodge until 
everything was hung up. The cane was always taken inside the lodge. 

Now Sweet-Medicine began to establish the different societies of sol- 
diers. The tobacco-pouch and pipe represent a chief’sdress. Sweet-Med- 
icine gave the chiefs the power to draw the animals toward them. The | 
chiefs in those days always carried pipes, and were called ‘‘Crooked- 
Pipes.”” The Crooked-Pipes had the power to surround all the animals, 
and to bring them inside the circles. After the Crooked-Pipes had been 
established, the Swift-Fox Soldiers were made, who were afterward called 
the Flint Soldiers. Then he made the Swift-Fox dance. The chief sent 
out for certain young men that wanted to dance, telling them to come in. 
Any one that did not wish to dance might stay at home. They called also 
for four young unmarried girls, who had to be in the dance; and these 
were called the Swift-Fox dance girls. One man carried a black lance. 
It was painted black all over. The others could carry lances, but only 
one could carry a black one. For the dance they had four drums and 
one rattle. Sweet-Medicine was teaching them this dance for four days 
and four nights. After the fourth night they marched to the south side 
of the camp, and sat down, and sang four songs. They finished the 
fourth song with a loud cheer and a sharp cry. Then they marched 
around to the west side of the camp, and sat down, and sang four songs. 
The fourth song finished with a cheer. They beat their drum and danced 
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a little. Then they marched to the north side of the camp-circle, sat 
down and sang four songs, beat their drums, and danced. Then they 
went to the northeast of the camp-circle, sat down, sang four songs, 
beat their drums, and danced, and then went straight back through the 
camp to their big lodge in the centre of the circle, went in and had a big 
dance, and then went home. 

In about four years he taught them another dance, called Him’-6- 
we-yithk’-is. This was like the Swift-Fox dance, except that they had 
a double lodge instead of a single one, and instead of three poles to 
support it, they had four poles. From a crooked piece of an elk-horn, 
shaped like a snake, he carved out a snake, looking up, and cut many 
notches in the top side of the elk-horn. Then he got a piece of the 
marrow-bone of an antelope, with the foot attached, to rub across the 
notches cut in the elk-horn, and make a sharp noise. The snake was 
painted blue on the back, and yellow on the belly. The marrow-bone 
was painted yellow to the foot. In moving the marrow-bone across the 
back of the snake, he always moved it first from him, and then toward 
him. Each person who came to the dance was obliged to come from 
his own side of the camp. The people on the south side came in on that 
side; those from the north side came in on that side. He said to them, 
“If any one makes a mistake, and comes in to the dance from the 
wrong side, there will be many snakes on the prairie during the next 
summer.”’ These soldiers did not all paint themselves alike: each one 
dressed to suit himself. 

At these large dances four men were appointed to do all the work, 
for servants. The one on the right side was told to get up and take a 
coal from the fire, and to take some sweet-grass, and break the sweet- 
grass up to a fine powder, and then carefully to put it on the coal of fire, 
by the door. While putting the sweet-grass on the coal of fire, he was 
obliged to make four motions. Then another man took a coal of fire, 
and put it in front of the snake’s head, at the back of the lodge, near 
the middle. This man broke up some sweet-grass to powder, and 
sprinkled it on the coal, with the same four motions as the other man. 
Then a third man placed a coal of fire before the antelope-hoof, and 
sprinkled sweet-grass on it, with the same four motions. After that, 
the snake was placed on a bed of white sage-stems; it might not be laid 
on the bare ground. He taught them how to make the four motions. 
The first motion must be made from the man who was making it, not 
toward him. If the first motion was made toward him, bad luck would 
follow the people all that season. If they went on the war-trail, their 
war-parties would have bad luck, and would be defeated. 

After that, one of the singers got up and counted his coups, and all 
shouted. Then all got up and danced fast. Then the women were told 
to get up and dance. They danced like the men, holding up their hands 
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like wings. Lying before the snake were four pipes. In an interval of 
the dance, the singers took the first pipe and smoked, and then laid it 
down behind the fourth pipe This was kept up until all the four pipes 
had been smoked, and the pipes put in their places, just as they lay 
when they were first put down. All the people had pipes, but these four 
pipes were smoked only by the singers. 

Then another man stood up and counted his coups. They all shouted, 
and then danced as before. The women danced as before. After the 
last dance, they all circled toward the right, and ran out of the lodge, 
and then around in front, and back into the lodge again. The crier then 
called out that the dancers were to have two blankets apiece. They 
made four runs, each one a little farther from the lodge than the one 
before. At the last run they made, they went outside of the camp. They 
then went marching around the camp in single file. They danced in 
twos until they got around to the place where they started from, and 
then all went home. The snake was taken home by one certain man, 
and kept by him. This was after night. After the dance was over, he 
called it the “Finger dance.” 

Afterward the old crier was told to tell them that they would leave 
the Snake dance there, and trample it up, and that the name of the next 
dance would be changed. Sweet-Medicine said, ‘‘I will call these people 
the Sand-Hill people.” They went out of camp. 


3. SWEET-ROOT (A FRAGMENT). 


In the following fragment is given much detail of the remarkable 
powers possessed by Sweet-Root, or Sweet-Medicine. It is to be noticed 
that in this version, unfinished, which is told by Big-Knee, a southern 
Cheyenne, the soldier bands are established as soon as the hero returns 
to camp after his long absence, and brings the buffalo. 

Sweet-Root came into an old woman’s lodge in one of the Cheyenne 
villages. No one knew where he came from. He was a young boy, per- 
haps eight years old. The old woman had a small lodge. Sweet-Root 
went in, and said, ‘“‘Grandmother, I am very hungry.”’ She said, ‘‘ My 
grandchild has come to visit me,”’ and gave him some meat to eat. When 
he had finished eating, he told the old woman that he was going down 
to the timber, and walked out of the lodge. When he left, she looked 
through the door to see which way he went. When he had gone a little 
way from the lodge, he became a young man; then she knew he was 
ma-I-yiin-iv’ (possessed spiritual power), but she told no one about it. 

He came back about sundown, and, when he entered the lodge, he 
was a boy again. The old woman knew he was the same. She said, 
‘‘Have you come back again, my grandson?” He answered, “ Yes, 
grandmother; and I am very hungry.” She said, “I have nothing but 
roots to cook for you;” but he replied, “Wait till to-night, and we 
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shall have plenty to eat.” She put the roots in an earthen jar and 
cooked them. 

After a time Sweet-Root said, ‘‘Grandmother, hand me one of those 
old buffalo-skins that you use for your bed.” She handed him one, and 
he spread it out in the lodge, hair side up, to the left of the lodge as one 
enters, and said, ‘‘ Now take it up.”” When she lifted it, there was a pile 
of buffalo-meat under it. 

Sweet-Root said, “Grandmother, do not call anybody in. If anybody 
comes in, it will be good; and I think some one will come in. Some 
one will smell me. I smell of sweet-root.”’ Soon after that they heard 
a woman speaking outside the lodge, who said that the old woman’s 
lodge smelled very good, and as if they had fresh meat in there. By this 
time part of the meat had been cut up and was hanging over the fire. 
The woman came to the door of the lodge and looked in. The old 
woman was cutting up the meat on the right side of the lodge, and 
Sweet-Root was sitting on the left of the entrance. The old woman 
said, “‘Sit down over there, and I will give you something to eat,” and 
she pointed to where Sweet-Root was sitting. When she turned around, 
Sweet-Root was gone, and there was a buffalo-chip lying on the bed 
where he had been sitting. As the woman went to sit down, she said, 
“You have a fine buffalo-chip on your bed.”? The old woman replied, 
‘My grandson was sitting there: he must have gone out.” Then the 
old woman gave her something to eat, wrapped up in a piece of hide 
some meat for her to carry away, and told her not to tell any one about 
it. She said she did not know how the meat had come there; she had 
found it in the lodge by her bed. When her friend had gone, she went 
outside. 

There were several girls near by, kicking the playing-balls about, and 
she watched them for a short time. When she came into the lodge again, 
Sweet-Root was sitting in the same place as before. She said, “‘I put 
that buffalo-chip farther back from where you left it. I was afraid my 
friend would sit on it when she came in.”? Sweet-Root replied, ‘‘That 
was myself.”” Then he said, “‘I am going out to play with the boys,” 
and left the lodge. 

All around, the girls were standing in circles, kicking the balls to one 
another. Sweet-Root went among the little boys who were playing, and 
said, “I will be a rabbit; you may chase me around.” They ran after 
him, and Sweet-Root, in running away, scattered the counting-sticks 
that one of the girls had piled up beside her. The girl who was counting 
said, ‘“‘If you come by here again, I will hit you with the ball, for you 
scattered my sticks.” He ran by again, and she struck him with the 
ball. As the ball touched him, he turned into a rabbit and ran off 
toward the brush. The village dogs chased him, but he got away. The 
girls were surprised when he turned into a rabbit, and watched for him. 
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They heard some one say, ‘‘What are you looking at?” and turned 
around to find Sweet-Root standing behind them. They all said, ‘‘ Why, 
you turned into a rabbit!’”’ but Sweet-Root said, ‘‘No, I have been 
standing here all the time. That rabbit must have jumped out of some 
hole.” Then he began to play again. Close to where the boys were 
playing there was a deep buffalo-wallow. One of the boys would lie in 
it, and they would throw dirt and sticks at him. Sweet-Root said, “I 
will get in, and you may all throw at me;” so he went in and sat down. 
The boys got all around him and began to throw dirt at him, and it 
became very dusty. When the dust had cleared off, Sweet-Root had 
disappeared. Then they began to know that he was m4-i-yiin-Iv’. 

That night everybody was talking about what a strange boy he was. 
Every one wanted to know where he had come from, and where he 
belonged. 

Next morning two young men were standing on a knoll on the edge 
of the camp, when another young man came up and stood beside them. 
The two young men wondered who he might be, for they did not recog- 
nize him. All the young men in a village usually know one another, 
but he was a stranger to them. They said to one another, “‘Let us find 
out who he is, and where he comes from.”? Meantime, Sweet-Root had 
walked away over the knoll. The two said, “Let us follow him!” and 
they went after him. When they looked over the top of the knoll, they 
saw a coyote trotting off. When they saw it, they thought Sweet-Root 
must be sitting in the high grass; so they stepped back, and said, ‘‘ Let 
us wait till he comes back.” After a time they looked again, and saw 
the young man walking down below. They saw him going away, and 
then they went back to the camp; and when they arrived, they told what 
they had seen, and how Sweet-Root had turned into a coyote, and that 
when they looked again, they saw a young man going down to the creek. 

One of the women said, ‘‘ We do not believe you. No one could turn 
into a coyote, and then back again into a man. We must watch him.” 
Then she and another young girl went up on the hill. They watched, 
and saw the young man coming toward them. 

One of them called to him, ‘“‘Come here and talk with us!” so Sweet- 
Root came up and talked with them. When they parted, they said to 
him, ‘‘You must come often and see us. We will be friends, and often 
have good talks together.” 

One of them said, ‘“‘ We hear you turned into a coyote, but we do not 
believe it. Are you trying to make fools of us? We cannot believe you 
can change like that.”” Sweet-Root only laughed at them when they 
said this to him, and they stood together and talked for quite a while. 
Then the girls went back to the camp. 

There was a big crowd there. They said, ‘“‘ That is the strange young 
man,”’ for he was not yet known by the name of Sweet-Root. Then three 
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young men said, “‘ We will see who he is.”” They went up on the hill to 
see him; and when they were near him, Sweet-Root went over the hill 
again. They ran fast up the hill and looked over, but saw only a swilt 
fox running off. They watched it, but it disappeared, and they saw 
Sweet-Root walking up the next hill. When they went back to the camp, 
every one said, ‘“‘We must try and catch him.”” The men said, “‘ He is 
afraid of us, but a woman might catch him.” 

A band of men tried to catch him. When they saw him, they tried to 
close in around him, but he disappeared as they drew near; and when 
they went to where he had been standing, they could find no trace of 
him. They came to where he had been, and saw a weed growing there. 
They could not see the root of this weed. 

While they were looking for him, he went back as a boy to his grand- 
mother’s lodge, and again told her that he was hungry. The woman 
who had seen him on the hill said he was still there, but he was eating 
in the old woman’s lodge. After eating, he said, “Grandmother, | am 
tired,”’ and he slept a little. 

The girl was told that some one had seen a boy go into the old woman’s 
lodge, so she went to find out. She looked in, and saw a young man 
asleep. She said, ‘‘ You change many times,” and entered and shook him 
to wake him. When he got up, he was a fine-looking young man. The 
woman watched him. Then she went out and told the camp that the 
young man was there, and then went back and asked him his name. 
Sweet-Root replied, ‘You will know later.” She went out again; but 
the people said to her, “‘Stay in the lodge with him till we can get some 
people together to catch him.’”’ She went in again, and a big lizard lay 
where Sweet-Root had been, so she went out again; and as she looked 
back, she saw the lizard dig a hole in the ground and crawl in, so she 
said to the people who were coming up, “‘He is gone again.”’ 

That evening she went to the creek with a jar for water. There was 
a stump standing on the bank. She threw her robe over the stump 
while she went down to draw water. As she came up, Sweet-Root was 
standing there with her robe in his hand, and there was no stump to 
be seen. Sweet-Root said, ‘‘Why did you throw your robe over me? 
Take it back.” She answered, ‘‘ You change so often that I hardly know 
you.” Sweet-Root said, ‘I heard you say that only a woman was clever 
enough to catch me, and for that reason I made the change. I shall 
change once again, and then I will begin to teach your people; after that, 
I shall be always with them.’”’ When she left with her jar of water, she 
looked back, and saw the stump standing where she had thrown her 
robe over it. She went back and said to the stump, “I think you are 
fooling me,” and pushed it over. It was rotten, and fell easily. 

When she had again reached the camp, she told what had happened 
to her, saying that she had pushed the stump over, and that it was rotten 
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at the root. The women would not believe her, but she insisted that she 
had talked with Sweet-Root. One of the women said, “‘I tried to push 
that stump over yesterday, but was not able to; its root was very strong.” 
They all went down to look at the stump; but, when they reached the 
river, they found a big rock lying where the stump had been. 

That night this same woman went out and looked up on the hill where 
Sweet-Root had stood. She saw a little fire there. A weed was growing 
there, and sparks were coming out of it. She went up to it, and pulled 
up the root of the weed. She tasted the root, and found that it was sweet. 
She came back to the camp, and told the people that she had found 
the root where the man had disappeared. After that, they called him 
‘Sweet-Root.” 

Sweet-Root went back to the old woman’s lodge, and the next day 
every one went out on a buffalo-hunt. During the hunt Sweet-Root 
killed a yearling calf. He had cut it up, and was taking the meat from 
the bones, when an old man came up and wanted to take it away from 
him. They quarrelled about the ownership of the calf, and Sweet-Root 
picked up one of the shin-bones and knocked the old man down and 
killed him. Those who arrived at camp first said that Sweet-Root had 
killed an old man, and some of the soldiers were told to kill him as soon 
as he returned. When he entered the lodge, his grandmother said to 
him, “I hear you killed an old man.’”’ Sweet-Root said, “Cook meat for 
me, for I am hungry.’’ She put an earthen pot on the fire and began to 
cook for him. Some of the young men had seen him enter the lodge, 
and they gathered around it to kill him. They all came close around 
the lodge. His grandmother went out. 

One of the young men looked in and told the others that Sweet-Root 
was inside. They gathered close around, and pulled up the pins of the 
lodge. Sweet-Root kicked the pot over into the fire; and, as the ashes 
rose, he went up with them, and all the men could see was a butterfly 
in the air. “After this,”’ said Sweet-Root, ‘‘the people shall always have 
weak eyes from these ashes and this smoke.” 

The young men said to the old woman, “ We ought to punish you for 
not telling us about him.” She replied, “I know nothing about him. 
He comes into my lodge, and I thought he was one of the village people, 
but I know nothing about the boy.” 

Four days after, they saw a wolf come up on the hill and howl. The 
girl who had pulled up the root understood what the wolf was saying. 
It said, “I came to take pity on you and help you, but you are not 
treating me well. I wanted to tell you how you must live, and what you 
should do in the future.” In the morning the woman told the people 
what the wolf had said to her. 

Four days after that, Sweet-Root, as a boy again, returned to the old 
woman’s lodge. Some one saw him, and told the young men, who said, 
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“This time we will get him and kill him.” They scattered out far 
around so as to catch him, and some of them came close to the lodge. 
Their leader said, “‘ Now two of you must jump into the lodge, while the 
rest stand close around it;’’ but when the two men went in, they saw 
only the yearling calf hide that Sweet-Root and the old man had quar- 
relled about. This was lying folded on the bed. They threw it into the 
fire and went out. After they had left the lodge, Sweet-Root appeared, 
and told his grandmother that the people were not acting as they ought to. 

That night a coyote came and howled near the camp, and the girl 
understood it. It was Sweet-Root, who said that in four days he would 
return to the village. Next morning she told the people what she had 
heard, saying, ‘‘Sweet-Root told me that.’”? The fourth night Sweet- 
Root came among the young men, but no one recognized him. He slept 
in the lodge with them, but in the morning he was gone. He went over 
to the girl’s lodge and asked her to tell her father that he would appear 
again in four days. Her father was a chief. Sweet-Root said, ‘‘I am 
sure they will not treat me right.” 

Next morning he went away. As he moved off, the young men saw 
him, and made a charge at him. He kept walking along slowly; but, 
though the soldiers ran as fast as possible, they did not overtake him. 
As they drew near, he passed over the crest of the hill; and, when they 
saw him again, he was a wolf running away. When he had gotten a long 
distance off, he became a man again, walking, so they still followed him. 
As they came up again, he went over another hill, and all they could see 
was a swift fox running in the distance. While they looked, he became 
a man again, so they still kept following. The next time he changed, he 
became a dog; and when he was some distance off, he became a man, 
so they still followed him; and the next time he changed himself into 
a buffalo-bull and trotted off. Then they gave up trying to catch him, 
and started back, while the bull stood and looked at them. 

When Sweet-Root changed himself into a wolf, he foretold the Wolf- 
Soldiers ; when he became the fox, he foretold the Fox-Soldiers; the dog, 
the Dog-Soldiers; and the bull, the Red-Shields or Bull-Soldiers. 

Four years after that, the village was camped as usual in a circle; 
and one day at noon, on a hill close by, a man stood. He was painted 
red, with a thunder-bow' across his arm. They thought it was Sweet- 
Root. He went back over the hill again; and, as they watched, a little 
prairie-owl flew around the camp. They saw nomoreof him. The Fox- 
Soldiers carried a lance something like a thunder-bow. When he went 
back over the hill, the people went up there and saw a fox running off ; 
but they only watched it, and did not follow it. 

Four years after, he came again. This time he was dressed as a Dog- 
Soldier. As he went back over the hill, a dog came close to the camp. 


1 Another name for the weapon also known as Contrary bow or Contrary lance. 
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That night there was much howling among the wolves and coyotes, 
and all the dogs in the village answered. 

He was gone again for four years; and when he appeared, he was 
dressed as a Red-Shield or Bull-Soldier. Each time before he appeared, 
the woman who had pulled up the sweet-root dreamed that he would 
come, so they knew when to watch for him. 

Four years after this, Sweet-Root came up with several of the boys 
who were following the camp as it moved. They were picking mush- 
rooms, for the people were hungry. Sweet-Root appeared among them, 
and asked them what they were doing. They said they were looking for 
mushrooms to eat, as the village was starving. Sweet-Root said, “I 
am sorry for you, my poor friends,” and made a small fire. Then he told 
them to bring him some bark from a tree. They brought him two large 
pieces. He put them before the fire as if he were cooking them, and they 
became meat cut from buffalo-hams. Not far off lay some dried buffalo- 
bones. He told the boys to bring him the leg-bones and to sit down. 
He broke up the bones, and, as he did so, they became fresh and full 
of marrow. He handed them the meat, and they had all they could eat. 
Then he told them to rub their faces and bodies with the marrow, so 
they would smell of the grease when they went back to the village. Then 
he told them to pick up four buffalo-chips and give them to him. He 
rubbed his hands over these chips, and they became big balls of pem- 
mican. Then he rubbed some leaves in his hands, and the leaves became 
large heart-bladders to put the pounded meat in. There were four boys: 
and he gave to each a bladder of meat, and told him to take it to the 
chief’s lodge, and give it to the chief to distribute among the people. 
Then Sweet-Root said, “‘Teli the chief that Sweet-Root has come back, 
and have him cry out that I will be at the camp this evening. Have a 
very large lodge put up for me in the centre of the village.” 

The boys went off to where the camp had been pitched, and walked 
to the centre of the village, where the men were playing the hoop-and- 
stick game. Everybody smelled the grease on their bodies. Two of 
them carried the bladders of meat under their robes. The boys stood 
in the centre of the camp, for the chief was one of the game-counters. 
Some one asked what they wanted. They replied, “‘We wish to speak 
to that chief; we have a message for him.” Every one turned to look, 
and the chief got up quickly and went to see them. They handed him 
the food, saying, “‘Sweet-Root sends you this to be divided among your 
people. He wishes to have a big lodge put up for him in the centre of 
the village. He will arrive here this evening. He will come straight to 
the lodge you make for him. He says he has come back to take pity 
on your starving people, and that he will help you.” 

The chief listened to the message, and while he listened he held the 
meat in his robe. The players called to him to come back and sit down 
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where they were playing the game. He replied, ‘Stop the game and 
come around me.”? Then he announced the message. The boys had 
started off, but he called them back. He asked them to sit by him and 
to tell the story of how Sweet-Root had made the meat. They did so. 
They said that Sweet-Root had told them to have the chief select four 
young men, and that these must paint themselves red and must dis- 
tribute the meat. 

The chief called every one to come to the centre of the camp to eat 
the meat, and said that the oldest people must sit by themselves on one 
side and commence the feast, and that the young children must be on 
the other side. The chief told the crier to paint himself red. He did so, 
and called every one to the centre of the camp, and all the people 
assembled there. The men, women, and children sat in half-circles, 
with the oldest on the left. The men sat by themselves, and the women 
by themselves. 

The chief stood up and gave the message that Sweet-Root had sent, 
and then called the four young men who were painted red to step forward. 
They distributed the food, starting from either end of the half-circles. 
The four men passed from end to end of all the lines, giving out the meat, 
and the meat was not exhausted. When they had finished passing the 
meat, there was still a little left, so the chief ordered it divided between 
the oldest man and woman and the youngest boy and girl. These old 
people took home the meat that was left, and the boy and girl did the 
same. The chief told them to take it home and eat it there. Then he 
announced that, now that they had finished feasting, they must put up 
a lodge in the centre of the camp for Sweet-Root. The man who an- 
nounced this said that the old and young men must come to help, but 
the women and children must stay away. They took the skins from two 
lodges to make it with (T6’-wan-yé, ‘“‘two lodges put together for sacred 
ceremonial purposes”). Inside they smoothed the ground carefully. 
When it was finished, as many went in as it would hold, and outside 
there were many more sitting in double rows. 

After they were seated, they looked, and saw some one approaching. 
When this person arrived at the entrance of the camp-circle, he stopped ; 
and as he walked toward the lodge in the centre, he made in all, four 
pauses, before reaching the lodge; then he entered, passed to the left, 
and sat down in the back of the lodge. After he had sat down, he told 
two young men to go out and bring in seven buffalo-chips. He said that 
each of these men must bring two chips, and that three women must be 
told to bring one chip each. The women did not go into the lodge, but 
gave the chips to the two young men to take in with them. Sweet-Root 
put these seven chips in a row in front of him. 

Sweet-Root said to the chief, who was sitting next to him, “Tell the 
people not to make a noise. I have something good to tell them. This 
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time I have come to take pity on them.” Every one kept very quiet 
while Sweet-Root talked. 

He stood up and spoke to the people, and said, “‘I have come here to 
help you. I have brought plenty for you to eat. I am going to teach you 
how to enjoy yourselves and to show you how to be happy. I will tell 
you how you are to live in the future, and what is best for you to do. I 
am chosen as a messenger to tell you this. I am sent by the great spiritual 
power. 

“First, I am going to organize soldier bands, and I am going to teach 
them. I shall organize four bands to begin with, — the Dog-Soldiers, 
the Red-Shields, the Fox-Soldiers, and the Thunder-Bows. It will take 
a long time to tell about these bands. Early in the morning I want one 
man to go up on the hill close to the village.” 

Sweet-Root then talked till late at night; and when he had finished 
speaking, he told four young men to take each one chip, and to give 
three women the other three chips, and to lay them anywhere on the 
other side of the hill. He stayed in the lodge that night. 

Toward morning the village heard a rumbling noise, as if something 
were coming. A young man came running in, and said that the buffalo 
were very near. One of the old men called out to keep the dogs back, 
as the buffalo were coming right up to the camp. Sweet-Root explained 
that the reason he sent the women to carry the chips back of the hill was, 
so that there should be cows as well as bullsin the herd. The people 
went out on foot, — men, women, and children, — and killed many 
buffalo, and loaded the dogs with meat. | 

Sweet-Root announced that he wished to have all the tongues brought 
to the centre lodge. The people brought them, and they made a large 
pile. He said, ‘‘I am going to tell a story again to the men.”’ Sweet-Root 
had all the tongues cooked, and told all the men to come to his lodge. 
He told them that he would talk for seven days, and every morning they 
must hunt buffalo. He said, ‘“‘I will commence and make the Dog- 
Soldier Band.” 

All those who wanted to join the Dog-Soldier Band came into the 
lodge. He selected two who sat next to the lodge door, and painted them 
black, saying, ‘“‘ These shall be called the Black-Dogs.”? Then he made 
them caps with colored feathers. He called for a buffalo-robe, and 
spread it in front of them. When he lifted it up, they saw the dog-ropes 
lying there. There were two of them. One young man put on one of 
them, and a Black-Dog danced upto him and led him out. Another 
young man did the same thing. Sweet-Root said that the Black-Dogs 
were the chiefs of the band, and must set the length of time for dancing. 
They could dance all night if they wished to do so. If one of the men 
who wore the dog-rope imitated the cry of a prairie-owl, they would 
dance all night. The men who wore the dog-ropes were given the same 
privileges as the Black-Dogs. 
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Sweet-Root told them to get an earthen jar and put in it a piece of 
fat meat and some water, and stretch a hide over the mouth of the jar 
for a drum. He said, “That was what I meant by saying you would be 
happy. You can dance and enjoy yourselves. Later on, this society will 
go among the other tribes.”” Sweet-Root made bone whistles for them. 
He told them that when they wanted to dance all night, they must 
begin at the left side of the village and dance around the circle till 
morning, arriving at the other end of the village in the morning. It took 
Sweet-Root four days to teach the Dog-Soldiers. Whenever they should 
renew the caps, whistles, and dog-ropes, they must take four days to 
do it in. While he was teaching them, there were plenty of buffalo. 
Sweet-Root told the Black-Dogs that, whenever the people came in 
with buffalo-meat, they must take two Dog-Soldiers with them to carry 
the meat, and go and sit in front of the principal lodges, and the women 
would give them meat. When he had finished teaching the Dog-Soldiers, 
he announced that he would create a band of Fox-Soldiers. 

The camp was moved a little distance, and all the young men who 
wished to join the Fox-Soldiers were told to come to his lodge. They sat 
in a circle around him. He chose eight leaders, who sat four on each 
side of him, and told two men to sit as sentries, one on each side of the 
door. Then he spread down a buffalo-robe in front of him, and, when 
he lifted it up, he found the articles that the Fox-Soldiers use. There 
were a fox-skin and a gourd rattle and eight Fox-Soldier bows. He 
stuck one of these bows in the ground in front of each leader, and gave 
the fox-skin to one of the young men to take care of. He was called the 
owner of the fox-skin. These men were all painted yellow, and wore 
their hair loose. The owner carried the fox-skin, and another man the 
rattle. They went out and danced in a circle once in front of the lodge; 
then east, south, west, and north, made a circle at each of the four 
points and back to the lodge. There they took their places again, and 
Jaid the fox-skin and gourd on the ground. Then they sang four times, 
and after each song the gourd rattle was shaken. When the gourd was 
shaken the fourth time, everybody whooped. Sweet-Root told them to 
announce that when the camp heard the whoop, every one must come 
to look on, for there was to be a dance. He told the owner of the fox- 
skin not to dance, but to walk backward and forward among the dancers. 
He said that when there was sickness in the camp, they must have the 
Fox-Soldier dance, and it would drive the sickness away. He told the 
Fox-Soldiers that every ten years everything must be renewed; then 
others could join the society, or any one could leave it; then they could 
make changes in the leaders. The dance must last four days. The first 
two days all the dancers must paint themselves yellow; the third day, 
red; and the fourth day, entirely black. The red was to represent the 
going-down of the sun; and the black paint, night. They must use only 
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paint made by themselves. Then he gave them the name of Fox- 
Soldiers. 

The next band that was created was the Red-Shields or Bull-Soldiers, 
and all who wished to join were called. Sweet-Root told them to go out 
and get some buffalo-bull heads, so they hunted and got them. The 
women dressed the bull-heads for them. When dressed and tanned, they 
all brought them into the lodge. The heads were dressed without the 
horns. There was only one leader who wore horns on his cap. Every 
one who joined painted his body black. There was not much ceremony 
connected with the Red-Shields. Each time Sweet-Root made a soldier 
band, the camp was moved. 

Before the Dog-Soldiers danced, they raked a coal from the fire and 
sprinkled sweet-grass on it. The Fox-Soldiers sprinkled rock moss on 
a coal, and the Red-Shields put on sweet-root. There was only one 
thunder-bow and carrier. He walked by himself. Later on the Fox- 
Soldier and Bull-Soldier societies took four sisters each into their soci- 
eties. Sometimes they danced, but generally they sat in the lodge. The 
Fox-Soldiers took girls who had never been married; the Bull-Soldiers, 
only married women. The Fox-Soldier sisters must be girls of good 
character. It was an honor for them to be chosen. 

Sweet-Root then said, “I have finished teaching you, and will now 
show you something wonderful. I will bring you something equal to 
the buffalo-cap, or even greater than it.”’ 


4. SWEET-MEDICINE (A FRAGMENT). 


In the fragment given below, the hero brings with him the arrows 
when he returns to relieve the sufferings of the people. Various details 
of the happenings when the buffalo reached the camp are related. 
Instructions are given as to the care of the arrows, and the future of the 
tribe is foretold. The tale opens after the killing of the chief, at the time 
when the young men were trying to capture Sweet-Medicine. The 
relation is by White-Bull (Hoti’a-hw6’-k6-ma-Is, “the bull is white’’). 

Sweet-Medicine’s father was camped in a bend near the stream-bank. 
The soldiers were looking for Sweet-Medicine, and came to this lodge 
to see if he was there. As they were surrounding it, a coyote was seen 
running away. They paid no attention to the animal, but completely 
surrounded the lodge, and found that Sweet-Medicine was not there. 
Then they thought that he must have been the coyote that they had seen. 

The soldiers were always on the watch for him. At one time they were 
told that he was in the lodge. They got together and surrounded it; and 
as they were doing it, a big owl — a great horned owl — flew out of it. 
They kept looking for the young man, and at length he was again seen 
to go to his father’s lodge. When it was again surrounded, an eagle 
flew from it. The fourth time, when the lodge was surrounded, Sweet- 
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Medicine was within, and he upset a kettle which was standing on the 
fire, and went out through the smoke-hole with the steam and ashes. 
As this happened, they heard some one blowing on a bone whistle. As 
he disappeared, they heard him say, ‘‘They are troubling you a great 
deal. This is the last time.” For a long while after he had disappeared, 
they heard a whistle going through the air, but the sound always came 
more and more faintly. Perhaps it was his shadow that they had seen. 

The next time they saw him, he appeared on the prairie near the camp, 
wearing a dog-rope and a dog-bonnet.* They made no charge on him 
at that time. They saw that he was in a dress that they did not know, 
and they were becoming afraid of him. 

The next morning he appeared again. This time he wore a cap made 
of bull’s hide, a shield painted red, with eagle-feathers about the margin. 
He carried a spear to which, near the point, were tied the first two feathers 
of an eagle’s wing. 

Next morning he appeared differently dressed, and walked up and 
down the ridge before the camp. In his hand he carried something that 
looked like a bow. Tied to it were bunches of magpie-feathers, and at 
each end was a bunch of seven feathers. On his back there was some- 
thing that they could not recognize. 

The fourth time that he appeared he had a lance with a crook at one 
end, wrapped with otter-skin, and at four places along the shaft two 
feathers were tied. As he walked up and down, occasionally he gave a 
yelp, as if daring them to charge on him. He walked up and down before 
them four times. 

The fifth time he appeared he was painted red over his whole body, 
and carried a Contrary bow. He gave a deep cry and then whistled. Tied 
to his hair, so that it hung down in front of his forehead by a string of 
porcupine-quills, was the skin of a night-owl. 

After he disappeared that day, he was not seen again for four long 
years. Each year all the wild animals grew scarcer and harder to find, 
and at the end of three years there were hardly any animals to be had. 
They looked everywhere for food, and used everything that they could 
swallow. They dug roots, cooked the stalks of the milkweed, and used 
the fungus of box-elder trees. In the rivers there were still some fish, 
and they caught these; for they got willow-shoots and fastened them 
together, and made something like nets to gather up the fish with. In 
the streams they made fish-pens with willows, leaving an opening, and 
driving the fish into them, catching them there with their hands. They 
made traps with props underneath (deadfalls), and set them for animals, 
and caught a few foxes. All this time they were moving about, looking 
for food. 


1 This is a bonnet like a war-bonnet, with a row of feathers passing over the hat in the 
centre. 
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One day as they were moving along, six little boys were lagging 
behind the village, looking for food, picking up whatever they could 
find, roots or berries not yet ripe. They were a long way behind the vil- 
lage. Three of these boys were Cheyennes, and three were Sth’tai (some 
people say that there were seven boys, but most say six). One boy 
looked about and saw something coming, and said, “‘Some one is com- 
ing.’’? His companions paid no attention to him. It was in the spring 
of the year, and everything was growing well. 

At length the person who was coming overtook the six boys. He 
looked at them for a little while, and walked on beyond them, and 
looked about and picked up a buffalo-chip. He looked at it, and then 
put it down on the ground again, making four motions before he let 
go of it. On his left arm he carried a bundle wrapped up in a coyote- 
skin on which the tail and the feet had been left. He put down this 
bundle on the buffalo-chip, making the same four motions. As he put 
it down, he stepped back from where these things had been put on the 
ground, and spoke to the boys who stood near him, looking at what he 
was doing. He said to them, ‘Boys, come here to me!” They all 
walked up to him. Then he spoke again, and said to them, “‘ You see 
those white things out there,” pointing to some prairie puff-balls that 
were growing near. “‘Go and get one, and get four or five buffalo-chips 
and bring them to me.” The boys did as he told them. Then he made 
a hollow place in his robe where it was separated by his arm, and broke 
up the five buffalo-chips into fine powder. Then to each boy he gave 
a handful of this; and as each took it, he saw that it was pounded meat 
with buffalo-grease. He took the white puff-ball that had been brought 
him, and broke it into six pieces, and gave each boy a piece; and as the 
boy took it, it was white grease. When the person dusted off his robe 
where he had broken the buffalo-chips, only dust fell from it; but what 
he gave the boys was greasy. 

He said, ‘‘ Now eat all you wish of this; and if you have any left, take 
it home to your mothers and fathers. When you reach home, tell your 
parents that Sweet-Medicine has returned; that he will sing, and will 
give them something to eat. Let them notify the camp. Then I will 
appear.”’ 

The boys took the news to camp, and all the village learned of it. A 
man went out and cried through the camp, repeating what the boys had 
told, and said, ‘“‘ Perhaps they are telling the truth. Let some of you go 
back on the trail and see what can be found out.” Seven young men 
went back, and at last came in sight of Sweet-Medicine, and went 
toward him and met him. They walked up and stood in front of him 
in a line, looking at him. His bundle was lying on a buffalo-chip, just 
as the boys had said. He looked at them a little while, and said to them, 
‘There is one among you who will have to turn his back tome. He may 
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not look at me.”’ One of the young men was one of a pair of twins, and 
he was obliged to turn his back to Sweet-Medicine. 

The young men looked at him. His hair was well combed, and hung 
down to his knees. He wore his robe hair side out, and it was well 
painted inside with red paint. He said to them, ‘‘Go back to the camp 
and tell the people to camp in a circle, leaving an opening in the circle 
toward the rising sun. After the camp has been made, get two lodges 
and make a double lodge in the centre of the camp. Then get a buffalo- 
skull, and some white sand, and some red paint, and some white sage, 
and take them into this lodge in the centre of the camp.’’ The seven 
young men returned to the camp and told what Sweet-Medicine had 
said; and as he had directed, so it was done. When Sweet-Medicine 
started for the camp, he walked a certain distance, and then stopped 
and stood there for quite a time. He made four stops before he reached 
the double lodge in the centre of the camp. The fifth time he went for- 
ward, he entered the lodge. The camp happened to be facing Bear 
Butte. 

When he reached the opening of the circle, the whole camp was 
mourning and crying, asking Sweet-Medicine for help. When he 
entered the lodge, he sat down and spoke. When he saw how miserable 
they were, the first words he said were of pity for them. He said, ‘‘ A-o- 
hyd’;” then he stopped for a little while and said, ‘‘The first thing I 
want you to do is to send out for a girl who has never been married to 
come in here.” They sent out for Nih-t6-wah’-hé (“Runty Calf Wo- 
man,” — a name given toa calf that does not do well, and so may hold: 
its summer coat all through the winter). She could not come. Another 
man spoke up and said, ‘‘Go out and get W6’-is-ta.””, When they came 
to her lodge and told her that she was wanted, she said, “ Yes, I will 
be there in a little while.”” She was doing some work. After she had 
finished it, she went to the lodge. When she came in, Sweet- Medicine 
said to her, “I forgot something at the place I have come from. It is 
the sweet-grass that I need to burn to purify things. You see that high 
butte over there and that spot over which the fog hangs. Go there; and 
when you reach that rock, say, ‘I have come for the sweet-grass that 
Sweet-Medicine forgot.’ When you go in, shut your eyes.” 

The woman went away. After she had been gone quite a long time, 
Sweet-Medicine said, ‘‘ Perhaps I have some of that.’’ He opened the 
bundle that he carried, and found in it five braids of sweet-grass. He 
said, ‘‘Why! I have some, after all. I thought I had forgotten it.” The 
woman was never seen again. When he opened the bundle, arrows were 
seen in it, — the four arrows. 

He spoke to the people, telling them to take the dog-travois and to 
fill up all the gaps in the circle between the lodges; and the people did 
so. This work occupied four days. (The lodge was prepared with the 
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buffalo-skull, sage, paint, and so forth; and the number of the arrange- 
ments is told with great detail, but must be omitted, unless one is pre- 
pared to sit until the whole story is told. Three nights were occupied in 
arranging the lodge.) After it was arranged, he told the people that he 
would sing; and on the fourth night he sang. As he sat in the lodge and 
sang, he seemed to sing toward the different parts of the camp; and as 
he kept on singing, the buffalo began to be heard grunting and roaring, 
and seemed to circle about the camp following the direction toward 
which he sang. The fifth night he sang again. Then the buffalo came 
close to the camp and began to run against the travois in the gaps be- 
tween the lodges. The people began to be excited. They did not know 
what was to happen. He calmed them, saying, ‘Wait, wait! Do 
nothing, but get your arrows ready.” The third night of the singing, 
which was the sixth night, the buffalo came still closer ; and while he was 
singing, they entered the camp-circle and followed it around, as he had 
done; and the men got their bows and arrows, and shot the buffalo from 
the doors of the lodges as they passed. Next morning buffalo were lying 
dead close to the lodges, and the men went out and looked among the 
buffalo; and each man, as he recognized his arrow, said, ‘‘Here is my 
arrow.”” So he knew that this was his buffalo. 

The next morning they took all the tongues into the lodge in the centre 
of the village, and cooked them by digging a hole in the centre of the 
lodge, and putting into it green hide for a lining, and putting in water 
and tongues, and throwing hot stones into the water, and so boiling the 
tongues. 

The fourth night Sweet-Medicine sang again. He said to the people, 
“Try hard. Kill all you can.’”’ Again the buffalo came inside the circle. 
There were so many of them that the young calves and cows rubbed 
against the lodges, and caused the poles to bend and squeak. An old 
man called out from one end of the camp, saying, ‘‘ Tell Sweet- Medicine 
to help us. The buffalo are so many that they will trample and crush 
us.”” Sweet-Medicine called back, “Do not fear. They will not harm 
you. Our lodge has been nearly knocked down, but I continue my 
singing.” Another man called out, “I have run out of arrows. I have 
no more arrows. What can I do, Sweet-Medicine ?”’ — ‘“‘ Never mind,” 
said Sweet-Medicine. Another called out, ‘I am crowded into my 
lodge, one foot out, and one foot in. They will crush me.” 

Meantime the men in the centre lodge were beating on its sides with 
sticks, trying to frighten the buffalo away. All this time Sweet- Medicine 
did not stop singing, except to cry out and encourage the people, and 
to tell them that all would be well. 

The next day, when they were about to skin the buffalo, he said, 
«<Stop now (i. e. stop killing)! Cut this meat up and dry it. Stop feast- 
ing! Busy yourselves in saving this meat.” 
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That day he told them to put up a lodge for him. It stood not far 
from the opening of the circle on the south side. They built this lodge. 
He sent for a third lodge to change the centre lodge and make it larger. 
The third lodge was put on top of the other two. 

That night the bundle of arrows was opened, and Sweet-Medicine 
told them what they were. 

The men and boys were told to walk by and look at them, as they 
were tied to a pole standing in front of the lodge; but the women and 
the girls were warned to keep away, and not to look at them. After 
all the males had seen them, the arrows were taken down and carried 
into the lodge, and put back in the bundle. 

Now the great centre lodge was taken down, and the lodge-skins sent 
back to their owners. Sweet-Medicine went to the arrow-lodge, and 
there told the people the history of all that had happened to him since 
he had been gone. All could hear him, — men, women, and children. 
He also told the people what was going to happen to them in the future, 
and gave them the whole life of the tribe, past and to come. While he 
talked to them, the people sat in the lodge on the ground, resting on 
their buttocks and feet, the ankles crossed, the nght arm on top of the 
left, resting on the knees, the hands on the upper-arm, the head bowed, 
and the face hidden in the arms. Sweet-Medicine sat in the same posi- 
tion. After he had talked to them for a long time in this attitude, the 
people cried. He told them that they must not change their mode of life. 

On the second day Sweet-Medicine talked to them again. He sat 
cross-legged, with his robe across his lap, his hands hanging down over 
his knees, and his head hanging down. 

The third day, as he sat there, he heaped up in front of him a little 
pile of earth. He placed his right hand on the pile of earth, and raised 
the hand to his mouth four times. Then he raised his left hand and held 
it toward the sky, and then brought it to his mouth, and then held it 
toward the sky again, and repeated this until he had done it four times. 
Tied to his robe he had a piece of sweet-root. He touched the first two 
fingers of his right hand to the ground and rubbed them across his lips. 
Then he bit off a little piece of sweet-root and chewed it up, and put his 
hands together side by side, palms up, and spat at the root of the right 
forefinger, at the root of the right thumb, at the root of the left thumb, 
at the root of the left forefinger, and then at the bend of the hands, over 
the knuckles where the hands met. Then he passed the right hand up his 
right leg from ankle to thigh, his left hand up the right arm from wrist to 
shoulder, his right hand up the left arm from wrist to shoulder, his left 
hand up the left leg from ankle to thigh. Then he raised both hands 
over the top of his head until his fingers met, and brought his hands 
straight down over his head. These motions are always gone through 
with before telling the Sweet-Medicine story, and indeed before under- 
taking any sacred operation. 
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One man who sat in the circle in the lodge spoke to Sweet-Medicine, 
who for a long time had been sitting in silence with his head hanging 
down, as if discouraged. He said, “Friend, what is your trouble? Why 
are you sorrowful?” Sweet-Medicine answered, “Yes, it is true I am 
troubled. Listen to me carefully. Listen to me carefully.” He said 
this four times. “Our great-grandfather spoke thus to me, repeating 
it four times. He said to me that he had put people on this earth, all 
kinds of people. He made us, but also he made others. There are all 
kinds of people on earth that you will meet some day, toward the sunrise, 
by a big river. Some are black, but some day you will meet a people 
who are white, — good-looking people, with light hair and white skins.”’ 
A man spoke up, and said, “‘Shall we know them when we meet them?” 

“Yes,”’ said Sweet-Medicine, “you will know them, for they will have 
long hair on their faces, and will look differently from you. They will 
wear things different from your things, — different clothing. It will be 
something like the green scum that grows on waters about springs.’ 
Those people will wander this way. You will talk with them. They will 
give you things like isinglass (i. e. thingsthat flash or reflect the light, 
mirrors) and something that looks like sand that will taste very sweet. 
But do not take the things they give you. They will be looking for a 
certain stone. They will wear what I have spoken of, but it will be of all 
colors, pretty. Perhaps they will not listen to what you say to them, 
but you will listen to what they say to you. They will be people who do 
not get tired, but who will keep pushing forward, going, going all the 
time. They will keep coming, coming. They will try always to give you 
things, but do not take them. At last I think that you will take the things 
that they offer you, and this will bring sickness to you. These people do 
not follow the way of our great-grandfather. They follow another way. 
They will travel everywhere, looking for this stone which our great- 
grandfather put on the earth in many places. 

‘Buffalo and all animals were given you by our great-grandfather ; 
but these people will come in, and will begin to kill off these animals. 
They will use a different thing to kill animals from what we use, — 
something that makes a noise, and sends a little round stone to kill. 

“Then after a while a different animal will come into the country. It 
will have a head like a buffalo, but it will have white horns and a long 
tail. These animals will smell differently from the buffalo, and at last 
you will come to eating them. When you skin them, the flesh will jerk, 
and at last you will get this same disease. At last something will be given 
to you, which, if you drink it, will make you crazy. These people will 
have something to give to animals to eat which will kill them. 

“There will be many of these people, so many that you cannot stand 


1 Cloth was not mentioned, but the reference is no doubt to the thread of cloth, ravel- 
lings. 
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before them. On the rivers you will see things going up and down, and 
in these things will be these people, and there will be things moving over 
dry land in which these people will be. 

“ Another animal will come, but it will not be like the buffalo. It will 
have long heavy hair on its neck, and a long heavy tail which drags on 
the ground. It will come from the south. 

“When these animals come, you will catch them, and you will get 
on their backs and they will carry you from place to place. You will 
become great travellers. If you see a place a long way off, you will want 
to go to it, so at last you will get on those animals with my arrows. From 
that time you will act very foolishly. You will never be quiet. You will 
want to goeverywhere. You willbe very foolish. You will know nothing.” 

He took some grass in his hand, and held it out before him, and said, 
“Here is something that the animals live on.’”’ Then he put it down, 
and he took other plants in his hand, and said, ‘“‘ You see that these are 
different-looking grasses and plants. These are to be used for your 
medicine ;’’ and as he put each one down on the ground, he explained 
the uses of each. 

“These people will not listen to what you say; what they are going 
to do they will do. You people will change: in the end of your life in 
those days you will not get up early in the morning; you will never 
know when day comes; you will lie in bed; you will have disease, and 
will die suddenly; you will all die off. 

“At last those people will ask you for your flesh (he repeated this 
four times), but you must say ‘No.’ They will try to teach you their way 
of living. If you give up to them your flesh (your children), those that 
they take away will never know anything. They will try to change you 
from your way of living to theirs, and they will keep at what they try 
to do. They will work with their hands. They will tear up the earth, 
and at last you will do it with them. When you do, you will become 
crazy, and will forget all that I am now teaching you.” 


Such are some of the fullest and most serious versions of the culture- 
hero stories of the Sith’tai and the T'sis-tsis’tas, as I have been able to 
gather them. The scene of the stories is about those prominent buttes 
north and northeast of the Black Hills. 
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WAPPO MYTHS.’ 
BY HENRIETTE ROTHSCHILD KROEBER. 


TWO BROTHERS. 


THE old Coyote lived at Loknoma (Middletown), and with him lived 
the Chicken-Hawks. The Chicken-Hawks were hunters of all kind of 
game, — deer, rabbits, and so on. They hunted in the daytime and 
came home to eat what they had killed during the day. After eating, 
they went to sleep in the sweat-house, and in the morning, after having 
slept and sweated, repeated their hunt for game. 

The Hawk stayed in the sweat-house, he being Capitan, and having 
no need for hunting, as the others supplied him. He had two little boys, 
who were with him playing with the arrows he was making. Not satisfied 
with these, he made a wheel or hoop for them to roll around in the sweat- 
house. They were rough at playing, and broke the hoop. This caused 
them to cry, for they wished to continue playing, and told their father so. 

The old Capitan made another hoop, but strengthened it by putting 
on beads. Again the boys played, and again broke the hoop. Dis- 
satisfied, they commenced annoying their father, and would not let him 
work at his arrows, but broke them and pulled off the feathers, never 
ceasing their crying. 

The Hawk then made another hoop and strengthened it by putting 
a stronger belt (elima) around it. The boys played and were quiet, and 
the Hawk paid no attention to them and so lost them. 

The hoop rolled out of the sweat-house, and the boys followed on 
and on. They laughed as they ran after the hoop, that was always a 
little ahead of them. They were unable to overtake it. While running 
they sang, “Nachilyi itutewelil hashi” (“Hoop, come back! Hoop 
come back!’’). But the hoop went faster and faster on its way south, 
and the boys just continued following until late in the evening, when 
the hoop turned, and, itself tired, dropped down before the boys. 

The younger boy was crying, and asked his brother where was their 
mother. 

When the Hawk looked up from his work, he missed the children, 
and knew they were lost. 

The boys slept where they stopped, on the ground, without shelter 
or blanket. When they awoke, they rose and gathered acorns. They 
cooked and ate them. Looking about, they saw a little lake. Many 
ducks were on the lake. The boys made a snare for the ducks. They 
caught some and brought them to the camp and cooked them, and the 


1 Contributed as part of the Proceedings of the California Branch of the American 
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elder brother fed the younger. Then he set more snares and caught 
more ducks. 

Then he said, ‘‘If this house we made does n’t stand over night, we'll 
die in the morning.”” In the morning the house stood, and they con- 
tinued living on the ducks they trapped. 

After sundown the little boy said, “‘How are we going to grow big by 
night?” The elder said, ‘‘To-night we have acorn-bread, mush, and 
pinole.”” They grew big over night because they got and ate all the food 
they called for. 

They were both grown, and both trapped ducks all day. The duck- 
feathers they used to make blankets. 

They went to bed at night, but were awakened by the Screech-Owl’s 
loud cry. The younger went to call it, saying, ‘Come here and eat some 
ducks!”? The Owl came close when it was called. The boy said, ‘‘ Hurry 
up and eat!” The Owl came and sat on the roof of the house. 

The elder brother was lying in bed. The younger sat down on the 
other side of the fire. The Owl jumped down to the door, with eyes big 
and glaring. The younger brother saw the Owl, and became frightened. 
He asked his brother, ‘‘What is that?”? He answered, “That is what 
you called. Why do you become frightened ?” 

Then the younger brother said to the Owl, “I called you to eat these 
ducks.” 

The Owl helped himself to the acorn-bread and passed it to the 
younger boy. The boy asked, “Have you any daughters?” The Owl 
answered, ‘‘ Yes, I have two daughters.”’ The boy said, “That, then, is 
right for us.” 

Daylight came, and the Owl wanted to go home. The younger boy 
sacked the ducks for the Owl to take with him. A little way from where 
the boys lived was the Owl’s village. There the Owl went. 

In the morning the people in the village asked the Owl many questions 
‘about the ducks, and where they came from. The Owl said, “I met two 
boys, who called me and gave me the ducks.” 

The Hawk started away from home, saying, ‘‘I am going to look for 
my boys.”” The Hawk’s brother went with him. They went to the south 
to look for the boys. At night they came to where the boys lived. 

The Hawk had another brother, who lived in the south, and the three 
brothers met the next morning. The brother of the south said to the 
other two, ‘‘You have been away a long time. Now you must come 
home with me. You need not return to your village.” He then led his 
brothers and the Hawk’s two boys to the village where he lived. He 
asked his brother, “‘What did you do to your two sons, and how did 
they come here ?”’ 


They all stayed in the village Melele (by the pond), and that’s the 
last. 
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COYOTE AND THE FROG. 


At Bulnoma, about two miles above Middletown, lived the old Coyote, 
with his grandchild the Hawk (nihle). The Hawk hunted and killed 
deer, but never gave any to his grandfather. They lived in different 
houses, the Coyote and his wife the Frog (gadek!), and the Hawk and 
his wife the Quail (bibi). 

The old Coyote brought a deer-hide and antlers and put them on his 
wife, and disguised her as a deer. 

The Hawk hunted all day and saw no deer. When he was returning 
home, he saw one, and tried to shoot it with his arrow; but the Deer 
kept moving towards the river, always keeping ahead of the Hawk. 
When the Deer reached the river, he was shot in the belly by the arrow 
sent by the Hawk. But the Deer got away. He jumped into the river. 

This was Coyote’s disguised wife. By jumping into the river she 
was able to throw off the hide and antlers and hop back to her house, 
where Coyote helped her into the room. She became sick. Coyote put 
medicine on the spot where she was shot. 

The Hawk followed the blood trail left by the Deer. It got dark, so he 
went home. He told Coyote, “‘I shot a Deer near here, but it got dark 
and I could n’t find it, so I came home.” 

The Frog was very sick during the night, and Coyote tried to help 
her. The Hawk had but one arrow, with a very long flint, and he always 
used it to kill deer. At midnight the Frog pulled out the flint from where 
she had been shot. When it fell to the ground, it sounded like silver. 
The Hawk heard it, and called to the Coyote, ‘“‘That sounded like my 
flint falling.’”’ The Coyote then began to cry, ‘He, he!” and said, “I 
did n’t hear your flint; but I have one here, and it is my flint.” 

They got a basket, and Coyote filled it with hot water and washed 
the flint in it. In the morning the flint came out of the basket a man. 
He sat next to Coyote. Coyote said, “That’s right, my boy.” 

In the morning the Hawk went through a little opening in Coyote’s 
door. He saw a man sitting with Coyote. The Hawk said, “‘ That looks 
like my brother. I will tell Coyote.” 

Coyote offered the flint man food, but he refused and just sat there. 
Coyote did n’t know what to do, so he went to Mishelewu and gathered 
sweet clover and took it home. Then he showed it to his flint son. He 
grasped it from Coyote and kissed him, and ate all that Coyote had 
gathered. On this clover the flint man lived. He ate nothing else. 

The next day the Coyote and his frog wife went out and gathered a 
big lot of clover (boti) for him. 

The Hawk never got his flint back. And that is all. 
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A YUMA ACCOUNT OF ORIGINS. 


BY JOHN PEABODY HARRINGTON. 


Ir we base our classification on the numerals, the languages of the 
Yuman stock may be grouped as follows. In parentheses are given the 
tribal names in the Yuma language, together with their meanings, if 
known. 

A. EASTERN Group. 1. Havasupai (Kwaaxaxavasupay*,* “‘blue- 
water folk’), 2. Wallapai (Xawdl’apd4y , “pine-tree folk’’). 3. Tonto 
(Tulykapdy*, ‘lizard folk’). 4. Yavapai (Yévepdy*; in Wallapai, 
In’4vapé’*). 

B. CENTRAL GroupP. 1. Mohave (Xam4q4v?; in Wallapai, Wamaqav*).? 
2. Yuma (Kwitc’4na). 3. Maricopa (Marfkapa, “bean folk;” also 
Xatp4; in Wallapai, Panya’*).* 4. Dieguefio (Kamyd).* 5. Cocopa 
(Kwikap4). 

C. LowER CALIFORNIA GROUP. 1. Kiliwi and Santo Thomas. 2. Co- 
chimi. 3. Waikuru (?). 

The Halchidom (X4l’tc’idhém*), who formerly held the Colorado 
River between the Mohave and the Yuma, are said to have spoken a 
language almost identical with the Yuma.° 

1 The letter x represents a harsh h sound like Russian x; h represents a faint # sound. 

2 The name Xamdqd4v* does not mean ‘‘three mountains.” 

3 The name Xatpd includes the Pima. 

‘ Kamyé refers to the eastern Dieguefios. The Kawia and western Dieguenos are called 
Xakwite™. 

* The numeral forms given here for comparison are those used in counting, and must 
not be confused with the adjectival forms which are used in modifying nouns and in 
answering “How many?” The latter suffix & if the form used in counting does not al- 
ready end in k and present irregular forms in some of the languages. Compare Mohave 
avi xamék, “3 mountains;” avf cardpk, “5 mountains;” av{ amaikas’ént'n’ik, ‘'6 
mountains.”” The Tonto numerals were collected by Loew and White; the Yavapai, 


by Gatschet; the Kiliwi and Cochimi, by Gabb. The rest were gathered by the writer, 
and have therefore uniform orthography. 


flavasupat, Wallapat. Tonto. Yavapai. Mohave Yuma. 

s{ta s{ta sisi sisi setd (asvéntik) 
xuwdka xowdka uake hidki xavik® xavik 
xumuika xaméka moke *moki xamék® xamdk 
xopa xopa hoba hopa teempdp* tsumpdp 
catapa xatdpa satabe therapi carap* sarap 
taspé taspé geshbe teshpé si'nt® xomxék 
xuwakaspé xowakaspé hoa-geshbe huakeshpe vilk® paxki¢dk 
xumukaspé xamokaspé mo-geshbe mukeshpe mu*k* sipxék 
xalaciya xalacuya halseye halésiyi pa‘ xamxamék 
xuwdva wowava uave u-Abi rapxavfk*® saxdék 

Maricopa. Dieguefo. Cocopa. Kiliwi. Cochime. 

(asyéntik) (xink) cit mesig tchaqui 

xavik xawd/k xaw6d/k hhi-ak kijak 

xamék xamék xamék hhamiak kabiak 

tsYumpap tclimpdp spap mnok ickkyumkuak 

sarap sarap s*zap saltchepam nyakivampai 
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A somewhat hurried comparison of linguistic material gathered by 
the writer corroborates, on the whole, this classification, although certain 
growths common to several of the languages would, if made the basis 
for classification, require groupings different from that above. The only 
literature published on this subject is by Gatschet, who suggests this 
same classification; for he states that the Wallapai is more similar to 
the Tonto than to the Mohave,’ and that even in the Santo Thomas 
and Kiliwi dialects of Lower California a strange element occurs, which 
grows more pronounced in the Cochimi, but which may nevertheless 
be of genuine Yuman origin.’ 

The tribes of the Central Group (B) form a close unit as regards 
religious beliefs and ceremonies, and invariably burn the dead. Nothing 
is known of the religion of the Tonto and Yavapai tribes of the Eastern 
Group (A), but the Wallapai and Havasupai of that group possess crea- 
tion myths and certain ceremonies distinct from any yet found in the 
Central Group, and practise rock- burial as well as cremation. The 
Cochimi of the Lower California Group (C) are said by Bagert to have 
always buried the dead, later depositing the bones in ossuaries.°® 

A grouping based on the material culture of the Yumans, however, 
would separate the four river tribes — the Mohave, Yuma, Maricopa, 
and Cocopa — from the desert tribes. 

All the languages of the Eastern and Central Groups are closely akin. 
Havasupai differs less from Dieguefio than does Low German from High 
German. The Yuma and the Maricopa speak almost identical tongues, 
and understand Mohave, though they hear it spoken for the first time. 
They understand Cocopa and western Dieguefio with difficulty. 

The Yuma occupy a central position in the Central Group. They 
held both banks of the Colorado from fifteen miles south to sixty miles 
north of the Gila confluence. They are now nearly all settled on the 
Yuma Indian Reservation, California, where they number in 1908 
about 960, including over sixty persons belonging to other tribes. 

The Yuma are still primitive in religion, and largely so in life. The 
Christian influence has been slight. Two missions were established 
among them in 1780 by the military commander of Sonora, but were 


xumx6ék xumxdék xamxuk m’sig-elipai ickkyumkabiak 
paxkyék paxkiék paxké huak-elipai tchaqueravampai 
sepxék seppdok spxuk hamiak-elipai nyakivam-ivapai 
x¢mx*mdék xumxumoék xamxamék m’sigktkmat quacheravampai 
svaxék caxék saxuk tchepam-mesig nyavanitchaqui 


With the numeral for “five”? compare Mohave hisal’ kahardp*, “the fingers of one of his 
hands.” In Mohave for rapxavik* are also heard harapxavik* and hisal’ kaharapxavik*, 
the ‘‘fingers of both of his hands.” 

1 A.S. Gatschet, Der Yuma Sprachstamm (Zeitschrift far Ethnologie, 1877, p. 377). 

2 Ibid. p. 385. 

3 J. Bagert, Nachrichten von der amerikanischen Halbinsel Kalifornien, Mannheim, 
1772. 
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destroyed by the Yuma the following summer. They were then free 
from missionaries for over a hundred years. The present Catholic 
Church is attended by few Indians. The Protestants have as yet no 
mission building. The medicine-men, who have much influence over the 
people, talk openly against the missionaries, and regard their traditions 
as a perverted form of the Yuma traditions. 

The religion of the Yuma, like that of the other tribes of the Central 
Group, is based on revelations received in dreams. Dreaming is de- 
clared to be more real than waking. Every individual ‘‘can dream vivid 
dreams;” and whatever is dreamed is believed either to have once hap- 
pened or to be about to happen. Only a few men, however, dream pro- 
ficiently and professionally. These are known as “dreamers”’ (sumAtc). 
They have power to reach in their dreams the ceremonial house on the 
summit of Avikwaamé, a gigantic flat-topped mountain thirty miles 
north of Needles, California, called “‘Ghost Mountain” by the whites. 
There the dreamer finds everything as it was in the mythic past. There 
he receives instruction from Kumastamxo, the younger of the two great 
gods of the Yuma. All singing and dancing ceremonies are taught by 
Kumastamxo and his assistants on the top of that mountain, and the 
dreamer of such a ceremony is bidden to teach the others who are to 
participate. The various practices for curing the sick may be learned 
there, and there only. Thus ‘“‘doctor” (kwasidhé) and “dreamer” 
(sumdtc) are synonymous. When a man dreams myths, he usually 
dreams his way first to the top of that mountain, and there perceives 
with his senses everything which is narrated in the myth. 

The “best dreamer’ among the Yuma is Tsuyukwerdu, a man of the 
Xavtsdts ‘‘nation,” ! whose English name is Joe Homer. He is about 
forty-five years old, and the syphilis has already affected his eyes so 
that he is almost totally blind. Besides the Yuma account of origins 
published herewith, which it takes him four days to tell, he knows a score 
of animal stories, some very long tales of adventure, and sixty-four 
ceremonial songs.? This material was collected by me at my own ex- 
pense. It has been carefully revised by the narrator himself. 

Joe Homer made to me at various times the following statements 
concerning his powers and training as a dreamer: “‘ Before I was born 
I would sometimes steal out of my mother’s womb while she was sleep- 
ing, but it was dark and I did not go far. . . . Every good doctor 
begins to understand before he is born, so that when he is big he knows 
it all. . . . When a little boy, I took a trip up to Avikwaame Mountain 
and slept at its base. I felt of my body with my two hands, but found 

1 See p. 344. 

3 Only a few of these songs were recorded by me. They, as well as the songs which 
occur in the myths and animal stories, abound in archaic, mutilated, and repeated word- 


forms. Compare the song “ wat® amdr umér, wak’ ak’ér uk’ér ” (“the house will burn, 
the house will crackle’’) (see p. 341) with Yuma prose, “‘avat* hamdrk, hak?érk.”? 
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it was not there. It took me four days and nights to go up there. Later 
I became able to approach even the top of the mountain. At last I 
reached the willow-roof in front of the dark-house! there. Kumastamxo 
was within. It was so dark that I could hardly see him. He was naked 
and very large. Only a few great doctors were in there with him, but 
a crowd of men stood under the willow-roof before the house. I tried 
to enter, but could not. The lightnings were playing all about. They 
hurt my eyes. Since then I have grown blind. . . . When I was a boy, 
I used to eat jimson-weed leaves (smal’kaap{ft*)” plucked from the west 
side of the plant, in order to make me dream well. . . . I now have 
power to go to Kumastamxo any time, to-night if I want to. I lie down 
and try hard, and soon I am up there again with the crowd. He tells 
me everything I want to know, and it takes only a little while to go there. 
. . . He teaches me to cure by spitting and sucking. . . . He tells me 
when I ‘speech’ or sing wrong. .. . One night Kumastamxo spit 
up blood. He told me, ‘Come here, little boy, and suck my chest.’ I 
placed my hands on his ribs and sucked his sickness (hir4v*) out. Then 
he said, ‘ You are a consumption dreamer.* .When anybody has the con- 
sumption, lay your hands on him and suck the pain out continually, 
and in four months he will be well.’ When I returned home, I went to 
my nephew, whose lungs were all rotten. He spit all the time. I took 
him to my house for four months. I sucked his chest till I sucked the 
sickness out. Now he is well and is going to school. . . . It takes four 
days to tell all about Kwikumat and Kumastamxo. I am the only man 
who can tell it right. I was present from the very beginning, and saw 
and heard all. I dreamed a little of it at a time. I would then tell it to 
my friends. The old men would say, ‘That is right! I was there and 
heard it myself.’ Or they would say, ‘You have dreamed poorly. That 
is not right.’ And they would tell me right. So at last I learned the 
whole of it right.” This approval and disapproval by the old men, it 
would seem, tends to unify versions of the same myth originating in 
the dreams of various dreamers, rendering the Yuma myths less vari- 
able than those of some peoples who do not claim to dream their 
mythology. 

Since the writer hopes to publish in a subsequent number of this 
journal shorter creation myths of the Cocopa, Mohave, and Wallapai, 
a discussion of Joe Homer’s Yuma account will be reserved till then. 
Let him here, therefore, merely hint at Christian influence,‘ and point 
out how this myth differs from similar myths found among the Mohave. 
The myth differs from any similar account which has been found 

1 See p. 331 and p. 343. 

2 Datura meteloides ; in Mohave, mal’katG; in Wallapai, smaragaté. 

* A Yuma doctor usually treats only one class of diseases. He is a “‘specialist.” 


‘ The Indians compare Kwikumat with the God, Blind-Old-Man with the Devil, and 
Kumastamxo with the Jesus of the Christians. 
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among the Mohave in the prominence and creative activity of Kwiku- 
mat (in Mohave, Matavil”), who in Mohave mythology merely leads 
the people to Axavol’p6, builds a house there, and dies; in the mention 
of Blind-Old-Man; in the doctrine of four destructions of the people; 
in the prominence of Marxokuvek, ‘‘the first Yuma Indian;’’ in the 
instruction of the people by Kumastamxo (in Mohave, Mastamx6) at 
Axavol’pé6 as well as at Avikwaamé; and in the vivid description in the 
story of Rattlesnake and the account of the cremation of Kwikumat. 


YUMA ACCOUNT OF ORIGINS RELATED BY JOE HOMER. 


There was water everywhere. There was no land. Kwikumdat and 
another man who at that time had no name kept moving at the bottom 
of the water. Suddenly with a rumbling sound Kwikumat emerged and 
stood on top of the water. The other man wished also to come to the 
surface. He asked Kwikumat, ‘“‘ How did you emerge from the water ?” 
Kwikumat said, ‘“‘I opened my eyes.”’ He had really held them closed. 
When the other man opened his eyes, the waters fell into them and 
blinded him. As he emerged, Kwikumat gave him his name: Kwerad4k 
Kutdar (“‘ Blind-Old-Man”’). 

All was dark. There were neither sun, nor moon, nor stars. Kwiku- 
mat was not pleased. He took four steps north, and four back. He 
then stepped in like manner west, south, and east. This made the water 
subside. He stirred the water with his forefinger as he sang four times, — 


“IT am stirring it around, I am stirring it around. 
It will be dry land, it will be dry land.” 


The place about which he stirred became an island. 

‘“‘Aqa,” said Blind-Old-Man, ‘it is too small. There will not be 
room enough for the people.’’ — “‘ Be patient, you old fool!’ said Kwiku- 
mat. Blind-Old-Man seated himself on the ground and took up some 
mud. He shaped out of it clay dolls (hantap4p) such as boys now make. 
He made them after his own fashion, asking Kwikumat for'no instruc- 
tion. He stood them in a row. Kwikumat stood behind Blind-Old- 
Man. ‘What are you trying to make?” asked he. “People,” said 
Blind-Old-Man. “You must first watch how I make them,” said 
Kwikumat. Blind-Old-Man said nothing. He was angry. 

Kwikumat said, ‘‘I will make the moon first.” He faced the east. 
He placed spittle on the forefinger of his right hand and rubbed it like 
paint on the eastern sky until he made a round, shiny place. Said Blind- 
Old-Man, “Something is coming.” — “TI call it the moon (hal¥’4),” 
said Kwikumat. He made just one star at the same time. Kwikumat 
said, ‘‘This moon shall not stand still. It shall move toward the west.’ 
Blind-Old-Man said, “But it will go into the water, and how will it get 
out again ?”’ — “TT shall turn the sky, so that the moon will move along 
the northern horizon and thus reach the east again.” 
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“IT do not believe that,” said Blind-Old-Man, as he continued work- 
ing on his mud people. Kwikumat sat down also and took up some 
mud. He feared that Blind-Old-Man might anticipate him in creating 
people, and that Blind-Old-Man’s people might be wrongly made. First 
he made a Yuma man, then a Dieguefio man, then a Yuma woman 
and a Dieguefio woman. Next he made a Cocopa man and a Maricopa 
man, a Cocopa woman and a Maricopa woman. They lay there on the 

ound. 

Blind-Old-Man showed Kwikumat some of the people he had made. 
They had feet but no toes, hands but no fingers. ‘‘They are not right,”’ 
said Kwikumat, ‘‘the fingers are webbed. How can your man use his 


‘hands? Like you, I made hands, but I also made fingers and finger- 


nails; like you, I made feet, but I also made toes and toe-nails.”” Blind- 
Old-Man felt grieved at this. ‘“‘But my man is better, because, if he 
wishes to pick up anything, he can pick up plenty of it.” — ‘‘No,” 
said Kwikumat, “your man is not right. I made ten fingers. If my 
man injures some of them, he has still some left, and can use his hands; 
but when your man hurts his hand, it will become sore all over.”’ Say- 
ing this, he sprang towards Blind-Old-Man and kicked the figures 
which he had made into the water. Blind-Old-Man, raging with anger, 
sank into the water after them, making a great whirlpool which emitted 
all kinds of sicknesses. Kwikumat promptly placed his foot upon the 
whirlpool. But some foul wind still escaped. If none had escaped, 
there would be no sickness in the world. Blind-Old-Man remained 
beneath the water, emitting sickness. Kwikumat stood long on the 
shore, watching and listening. 

When Kwikumat returned to the people he had formed, he picked 
up the Yuma man. Lifting him by the armpits, he swung him far north 
and back, west and back, south and back, east and back. Previously 
this man had been as long as a human hand. Now he was as long as 
we are. This man had all his senses, but he could not talk. Kwikumat 
commanded him to keep his eyes closed. Then Kwikumat animated 
the other people in the same way. He swung the Cocopa man south 
first, then east, west, but did not swing him north, for he was to dwell 
in the south. He swung the Maricopa man east, north, south, but did 
not swing him west, for he was to dwell in the east. 

Kwikumat next gave the people speech. He took the Yuma man 
aside, and thrice commanded him to speak. He understood, but could 
not speak. At the fourth command he spoke a few words. Then Kwi- 
kumat gave him his name, Kwitc’4n*. In like manner Kwikumat 
made each of the other men talk. He named the Dieguefio Kamyé4, the 
Cocopa Kwikap4, the Maricopa Xatp4. Kwikumat did not teach the 
women to talk. They learned from the men. 

The Yuma man looked into the face of the Dieguefio, and the two 
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became friends. The Cocopa man stood close to the Maricopa, and the 
two became friends. 

The Yuma woman meditated, “‘Why did Kwikumat make women 
different from men? How shall children be born?” A man overheard 
her, and said, “I will ask Kwikumat.”’ But Kwikumat said to the 
woman, “I know already the thoughts which you are hiding in your 
heart. Why be bashful? Women alone cannot conceive children. You 
must marry that Yuma man.” Hearing this, the woman felt happy. 
But she meditated again, “I want a good-looking husband. I do not 
want that Yuma man. The Cocopa man is handsomer.”’ She wished to 
marry the Cocopa man. She looked very sweetly at him. Kwikumat 
said, ‘““Do not marry the Cocopa man, for you and he are destined to 
dwell in different places.” The woman did not believe Kwikumat. 
She went aside and sulked. Blind-Old-Man arose out of the water 
and found her here. He said, “‘Do not believe what Kwikumat tells 
you. He can do nothing for you. But if you believe in me, you will have 
many possessions and eat six meals each day.”” Kwikumat had become 
aware of Blind-Old-Man’s presence, although hedid not see him. As he 
sprang towards the woman, Blind-Old-Man disappeared in the ground. 
Kwikumat said to the woman, “You did not believe what I told you. 
Therefore I shall destroy you and all the other people.” Kwikumat 
then faced the north and talked rapidly four times. Then it rained for 
four days. Water covered the earth. The people were still swimming 
about when the rain ceased. Kwikumat picked them up, and said, 
“IT will make you into wild beasts.”” He made from the Cocopa the 
mockingbird (sukwil’l4); from the Dieguefio the deer (akwak); from 
the Maricopa the buzzard (asé). The Yuma man only he retained 
in human form, and named him Marxékuvék.! ‘I cannot accomplish 
much thus alone in the world,” said Marxokuvek. Kwikumat said, 
“TI will teach you how to make other people, and how to help me fix 
up the world. I made earth, sky, moon, and star, and even the dark- 
ness of night, and I shall make other things also.” Kwikumat was 
standing on the water. He sang four times, — 


“This water is not deep. I could drink all this water. 
This water is good. I could drink it.” 


He told Marxokuvek to close his eyes. As he did so, the water went 
down until they stood on the ground. 


“‘T made eight people,’”’ said Kwikumat, ‘‘and they had no faith in 
me. This time I shall make twenty-four. And I shall make them right.” 
He kept wandering about. He went west, then east. At last he said, 


1 Ancestor and especial friend of the Yuma Indians. In Yuma and Mohave, marxé 


means ‘‘ground-squirrel;”? Kroeber (San Felipe Dieguefio vocabulary) gives bdr’xan 
(‘fox’). 
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“Here is the centre of this world. Here I shall build my dark-house.”’ ' 
He picked four head-lice (n‘ifl’) off himself and threw them on the mud. 
They became little black-abdomened ant (xurt), little red piss-ant 
(xanapuk), big red ant (tc’amadhul’), and big black ant that lives on 
the mesa (tc’amadhul’avi). They dug holes. They drained the mud 
dry. ‘How will you build your house?” asked Marxokuvek. He did 
not have a stick or a pole or a cottonwood trunk. He created these by 
thought. Four posts were born in the darkness, then other material. 
Then he built his dark-house. ‘I call this place Cottonwood Post 
(Axavol’p6),” he said. 

Marxokuvek made a man out of mud. He asked for no instruction. 
His man looked good to ride on, so he jumped on his back. Kwikumat 
cried, ‘“‘Now that you have ridden on him, he will never walk on his 
hind legs only. I call him the burro (alaviir).”’ 


Kwikumat created a woman and a man. The man asked the woman, 
“Has Kwikumat told you any secrets?’ — “‘None,”’ said the woman, 
‘but I am going to ask him.” The woman went to the dark-house, 
and Marxokuvek called Kwikumat thither. “I want you to marry the 
Yuma man whom I have just made,” said Kwikumat. “But I want 
to bear a child,” said the woman, ‘and he does not know what to 
do.” Kwikumat said, “I will show you, but do not tell anybody.” He 
told Marxokuvek to prevent the Yuma man from coming about. The 
woman was frightened. She thought that she would conceive by merely 
standing there in the dark-house. Ut virgo bene intellegeret, ipse ei 
quid facturum esset demonstravit. Cum ea enim humi concubuit 
et quater copulavit. Femina, multum sudans, sibi sudorem quater 
manibus abstersit. Kwikumat then named the woman Xavasum- 
kulyi, and the man Xavasumkuw4. In four days the woman became 
sick. She wanted a doctor. There was none to be had. But the baby 
within her was already a wise doctor. He told her, “Lie down!” 
Then he made himself very small, so that he would not cause the woman 
pain. In a few days he could walk and talk. Kwikumat named him 
Kumastamx6, and told him that he was his son and assistant in fixing 
up the world. 

“Ts it to be dark always?” asked Kumastamxo. ‘‘The moon and 
the star shine dimly.” Kumastamxo spit on his fingers and sprinkled 
the spittle over all the sky. Thus he made the stars. Then he rubbed 
his fingers until they shone, and, drawing the sky down to himself, 
he painted a great face upon it, rubbing till it shone brightly. ‘“‘ What 
are you going to call that?” asked Kwikumat. ‘This is the sun (in’4). 
“The moon goes west and returns, it dies and in two days it is born again. 


1 In Yuma, avakutiny4m, — a house without openings, used, according to this myth, 
like any other Yuma house, both as a dwelling and for religious purposes. 
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But I have made the sun at a different time, and it shall move differ- 
ently.” Kumastamxo allowed Marxokuvek to make daylight and 
darkness. ‘‘Both eternal darkness and eternal daylight would strain 
our eyes. Therefore one half of the time it shall be night (tin’4m), and 
one half day (inY’4m*k). Some creatures will sleep by day, some by 
night.” 

Kwikumat made another Yuma man and a Diegueno man, and 
instructed them in the dark-house. Then he made a Cocopa man, a 
Maricopa, an Apache, a Wallapai, a Havasupai, a Chemehuevi, and a 
Kawia, and a wife for each. Marxokuvek said, “These are enough. 
If you make more people, this earth will be too small for them.’’ Kwi- 
kumat told him that the earth was growing bigger all the time. 


Kumastamxo stamped until he shook earth and sky. Everything 
was frightened. Kwikumat was in the dark-house. He knew that 
Kumastamxo was trying to make cracks in the earth, so that plants and 
trees might grow up. The arrow-weed' (is4v) was the first plant to 
grow up through the cracks in the mud. 

Kumastamxo talked north four times. He said, ‘It will hail.’’ But 
the sky-kernels (amain’etadh{tc) which fell were not hail-stones, but 
grains of corn. The people began to eat them. “Do not eat them all,” 
cried Kumastamxo. ‘Plant some.” — ‘How shall we plant them? 
With our hands?” He sent the people north to get sticks. Each one 
found a sharp stick. “This is corn (tadhfitc),” said Kumastamxo, 
“take it, plant it.” 

Kumastamxo then made seeds of the gourd (axm4) and melon 
(tsemet6). He made them out of spittle. He gave them to the Cocopa. 
He gave seeds of the prickly pear (a4) to the Maricopa. The people 
planted the seeds in the wet ground. 

Nobody knew how to make it rain. ‘To the Maricopa man alone 
I give power to produce and to stop rain,” said Kumastamxo. ‘‘ When 
the people thirst, let them remember me, for I have power to cover up 
the face of the sun with a rain-cloud and to send a rain-wind every day. 
When a man plants upon dry ground, let him remember me. If he calls 
my name and sees me, it will rain four or five days, and he can plant his 
seed.” 


Kwikumat said, “I am tired. I think I shall take a rest. It is about 
time to have some darkness.”” Kumastamxo said, “I will give you all 
the darkness you want.’? He fastened the sky so that the sun could 
never rise again. But Kwikumat stamped four times. This jarred the 
sky free, and the sun came up. Kuma:tamxo was in the dark-house. 


He said, “I see the daylight coming. Who did that?’”? — “I did,’”’ said 
Kwikumat. 
1 Artemisia Ludowiciana. 
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Marxokuvek tried to make some people. He made the coyote (xa- 
tal’wf). Coyote began at once to look for something to eat. He would 
not stand still. Marxokuvek also made the raven (ak4k), the mountain- 
lion (numéta), and the cougar (axatakdl’). Kwikumat appointed 
Coyote as head man (piip4 xeLtanaék) over these three. Marxokuvek 
next created a girl and a boy. He was about to name them when Coyote 
said that he wished to. Coyote named the girl Sakil’kil’nam4,’ and 
the boy Ax’al’esmetn’itc’6t. 

Kwikumat noticed that none of these people were behaving properly. 
Mountain-lion tried to catch Sakil’kil’nam4. Kwikumat told him to 
stop. After that he prowled about, trying to catch Marxokuvek and 
Kumastamxo, and even Kwikumat himself. “I must get rid of these 
animals,” said Kwikumat. He assembled all the good people in the 
dark-house. He talked rapidly at each of the four corners, invoking a 
flood. First came a blinding dust-storm. Then it rained thirty days. 
No water entered the dark-house. In vain the wicked besought Kwi- 
kumat to let them in. Most of them were drowned. Burro has since 
then great white spots on his belly. 

Raven flew up to heaven. He hung by his beak at the very top of the 
sky. The water rose until it wet his tail. One can see where the water 
touched it. Then Kumastamxo caused the water to subside, for he did 
not want to drown this bird, for he was so pretty. Raven was black at 
first, and was then called akék; but Kumastamxo gave him many- 
colored feathers, and then named him kuk6.? Kumastamxo built him 
a cage, and in this he floated on the subsiding waters. Kumastamxo 
built the cage out of nothing, because he loved Kuko so much. When 
the cage rested on the earth, Kuko wished for freedom. In return for 
his freedom, he promised to be a faithful servant of Kumastamxo. He 
accompanied Kumastamxo everywhere he went. He would ascend high 
in the air, and, descending, report to him what he saw. He could hear 
the tread of an enemy a day’s journey distant.® 

When the water had subsided and the earth began to grow dusty 
again, Kwikumat told the people that they might go outside the dark- 
house. Far in the west the storm was disappearing over the ocean. 


The water sank so low that little was left in the ocean. Blind-Old- 
Man feared it would dry up. He crawled out upon the northern shore. 
He found Xavasumkul{ and Xavasumkuwé in the dark-house. He 
promised them many things if they would renounce Kwikumat. He 
told them, “Kwikumat is going to kill you by and by.”’ Xavasumkuw4 


1 Joe Homer tells a very long myth about Sakil’kil’nam4, who weds Madhemkwis4m. 

3 In Wallapai, kukwéka means “woodpecker.” 

* In Joe Homer’s version of the KwiyG myth, Kuko guides Kumastamxo to the dwell- 
ing of Axal’kutétc. 
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believed him. But Xavasumkul’f showed that she did not believe him, 
and feared him. Blind-Old-Man tried to seize her. She ran. He caught 
her. He promised her six meals a day. ‘Bring them here, then,” she 
said. “I would like to,” he said, “‘but I fear Kwikumat.”? Kwikumat 
approached, and Blind-Old-Man sank into the earth. ‘“‘He had a tail, 
and claws on his fingers,” said Xavasumkul’f. “He wishes to take you 
down under the earth,” said Kwikumat. “How could you catch any- 
thing to eat down there?”’ 

Xavasumkul’f walked over to where the people were standing, and 
told them how to produce children. They did not believe her. Nec 
invitus unus ex viris conatus est ea agere quae ipsa dixisset. Penem 
autem in anum et non in vaginam inseruit. “Mox pariam aliquid,” 
dixit femina. Exspectavit parere infantem paene eodem temporis 
momento. Cum id non accederit ea femina et ceterae ira commotae 
sunt. “(Cur in me incensae estis?”’ inquit Xavasumkulf. Atque iterum 
explicavit, “‘Vaginae penem insere!” At ille vir in vaginam quidem non 
penem sed testes inseruit. Tum rediens ea marito dixit illas mulieres 
numquam concepturas esse. Kwikumat eam incusavit quod dixisset 
ceteris ea quae ipse eam occultim docuerat. “Nec metuo ne intellegant,”’ 
Xavasumkulf inquit. Kwikumat jussit: ““Duc has mulieres gradus 
quattuor ad septentriones, ad occidentem, ad meridiem, ad orientem 
et ego, item, viros ducam.”’ Hac saltatione facta imperavit omnibus ut 
humi jacerent et copularent. 

Because Kwikumat had wearied in his work and had stamped the 
sun loose again, Kumastamxo felt anger against him, and boasted that 
he was the greater of the two. Kwikumat said, “You are only my little 
boy, too young to do better.”” _Kumastamxo went into the dark-house 
and dreamed Kwikumat and Marxokuvek sick. 

Kwikumat became crazy. He tried to turn the sky north instead of 
west. Then he walked from the dark-house out into the desert. He 
walked east, then west. Since he had turned the sky the wrong way, 
it got stuck, and would not turn at all. “Can I assist you?” asked 
Kumastamxo. 

Kwikumat seated himself on a mountain, and thought that he would 
make some more people. So he picked up a little stick, and, taking mud 
on his forefinger, he plastered it upon one end. Then he threw the stick 
away. This made it angry. It became the rattlesnake (avé). The mud 
became the rattle. Rattlesnake feared the people, and they feared him. 
But the people discovered him and surrounded him. He tried to catch 
a woman. But the Apache Indian seized him and tied him around his 
waist. Kwikumat gave him power to do this, and he in turn gave power 
to his friends. Rattlesnake bit several persons. Among those bitten was 
Marxokuvek. Everybody said, “Kill that snake.” But Marxokuvek 
was unwilling to kill it, for he knew that this would displease the Apache. 
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“‘T suppose that I am going to die,” said Marxokuvek. “No, you will 
not die,”’ said Kwikumat, who then bade the people catch Rattlesnake 
and pull off his rattle, so that if Rattlesnake should thereafter bite any- 
body, the bite would not poison. Kwikumat then threw Rattlesnake 
far to the north. There he made a roaring sound, trying to make his 
rattle grow again. A man said that Rattlesnake had other rattles in 
his mouth. Kwikumat caught him again and opened his mouth. He 
found no rattles, no teeth, no poison. He then hurled Rattlesnake so 
far to the north that he fell into the ocean. He swam swiftly through the 
water, but soon went to the bottom, where he dwelt and grew fat. 


The people asked Kumastamxo, ‘‘If we fall sick, who will cure us?” 
— ‘‘Men who-have been instructed,’”’ said Kumastamxo. ‘‘ We do not 
believe that,” said the people, ‘‘for when you get sick, you cannot even 
cure yourself.” Kumastamxo called all the Yuma men intb the dark- 
house. ‘You are my favorite people,”’ said he, ‘‘and I will tell you all 
secrets.’? He then made a dust-storm arise in the east. It covered up the 
sun. It became like night. “Now sleep,” said Kumastamxo. Dreams 
came. One man noticed that Kumastamxo’s eyes were sore. He rubbed 
spittle on them and cured them. Another man saw that Kumastamxo 
had rheumatism. He found the pain and pressed it out. To another 
man Kumastamxo appeared to have the diarrhoea. Kumastamxo sang, 
and this man sang with him, till it became cured. When a man talked 
wrongly, Kumastamxo stopped him, and asked another man to talk. 
‘Most of you fellows talk right,” he said, ‘‘and will be great doctors. 
If a man gets sick, let him call a Yuma doctor.” 


Marxokuvek had died from the snake-bite. Kwikumat said, “‘Come 
here, you doctors, and cure this man. It is a difficult case. He is already 
dead. Well, I will show you how.” He grasped Marxokuvek’s hands. 
He then made himself imagine that Marxokuvek was breathing. “This 
man is not dead, but sleeps. I shall awaken him.’’. He then took a stride 
in each of the four directions, reaching the ocean which surrounds the 
earth each time. Then a whirlwind came and breathed upon Marxo- 
kuvek. He stood up with closed eyes. Kwikumat then called the thun- 
der from the west. All the places about grew bright. Marxokuvek 
opened his eyes. ‘You were sleeping too long,” said Kwikumat, “so 
I awakened you.” — “The snake bit me, and I felt drowsy,” said 
Marxokuvek. ‘You died,’’ said Kwikumat, “but the whirlwind came 
and cured you.’”’ When the people learned that medicine-men had such 
power, they were afraid that they might kill as well as cure. 


All the women asked one another, ‘What is coming within me?” 
They asked Xavasumkul{ what was to happen, but she would not tell. 
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All the children were born on the same day. The women were disap- 
pointed in them. “Why so small?” they said. ‘We wished to bear big 
men and women. These have not even hair on their heads, and cannot 
stand erect on their hind-legs.”” They did not know that babies have 
to grow up. Kwikumat told them, “You will bear no more children 
unless you cohabit again.” 

Kwikumat created four more men, — the Wallapai, Mohave, White, 
and Mexican. Some of these held themselves aloof from the other peo- 
ple. Kwikumat stamped four times in anger, and fire sprang up all over 
the earth. Kumastamxo saved the good people by covering them up 
with snow. The Mexican and the White escaped by flight. ‘‘This 
will not do,” said Kumastamxo. ‘You make people and then destroy 
them, only because you yourself did not make them right.’”’?’ Kwikumat 
felt ashamed, and quenched the fires by rain. 

Kwikumat took two whitish sticks. One he threw east, where it be- 
came a horse. The other he threw into the water, where it became a 
boat. He gave boat and horse to the whites. 

Kumastamxo told the whites that if they would enter the dark-house, 
he would instruct them. But they distrusted him. They were rich and 
stingy. Kumastamxo told the Indians to drive them away. When the 
latter hesitated to do this, Kumastamxo invoked a hot wind-storm, 
and the whites fled far to the west in a boat. 


The people heard a great noise in the water. It seems that the figures 
made by Blind-Old-Man which Kwikumat had kicked into the water 
had come to life. The people were the duck (xanamé), the beaver 
(apén), the turtle (kupéta), and the wild goose (yel4k). Their fingers 
and toes were webbed. “‘I fear they will kill us,” said Kwikumat. 

Kumastamxo made bow and arrows, and gave them to the people. 
He then threw a handful of mud north, where it became a bird. ‘“‘Shoot 
that,’’ he said. —The Cocopa man shot at it. But the arrow broke, for 
the bird was hard as stone. The man felt sad. He had no more arrows, 
Kumastamxo pulled up an arrow-weed and showed how to make arrows. 
He then went west and turned himself into a deer. He asked the Yuma 
man to shoot the deer. He refused, for he knew it was Kumastamxo., 
The Apache, however, shot into the hind-quarters of the deer, which 
fell to the ground. When he tried to skin it, Kumastamxo said, “‘ Foolish 
man! that deer is of stone.”” This explains why the Apache kill deer. 
Kumastamxo was angry because the Apache shot at him and gave 
bow and arrows to the Yuma man alone, and forbade the others to use 
them. A big stone was coming out of the ground. That was the bow. 


Kwikumat made another flood. The waves made the mountains 
and the high places as they now are. Before then the earth was flat. 
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Kumastamxo lifted one man and one woman of each kind of people 
upon his shoulders. Nonnulli refugium petierunt in ejus anum as- 
cendentes. Others stood on the top of Avihaatéc Mountain. When 
these entreated Kumastamxo to save them, he turned them into rocks. 
It rained forty days. Kumastamxo spread his arms four times. The 
waters went down. 


When the earth was dry again, Kwikumat created just one person 
more, Akoikwitc’4n (“Yuma-Old-Woman’’), She belonged to the 
Xavtsats nation. | 


Kwikumat had no wife, but he had a daughter, Xavastimkulaplép 
(“Blue-Green-Bottom-of-her-Foot’’). People now call her the Frog 
(Xanvé). She was born in the water, like Kwikumat himself. They 
lived in the dark-house. Kwikumat lay at the north wall of the house. 
Frog lay naked by the door. Kwikumat felt sick. He staggered outside 
to defecate. As he passed Frog, he touched hez private parts with his 
hand. He went south and defecated. Frog straightway turned over and 
burrowed under the earth. Coming up under Kwikumat, she opened 
wide her mouth, into which fell four pieces of excrement. She then bur- 
rowed back to the hut, and lay down as before. Kwikumat came back 
into the house dizzy and groaning. All his strength had left him. Frog 
said, “Father, what.ails you?” 

“I am sick, I am sick. 
What made me sick? What made me sick? 
Did rain-cloud make me sick ? 
Did foul-wind make me sick? 
My head is sick, my belly is sick, 
My limbs are sick, my heart is sick.” 


Kwikumat lay with his head turned successively in all four directions. 
The people squatted around. All the doctors together could not cure 
him 


The Badger (Maxwé4) fetched cool sand and placed it on his breast. 
Although Badger was not a doctor and did not know the reason 
for his own action, Kwikumat said, ‘I think I.am getting better.” 
Then he grew sicker. He said, “I do not think I shall live long, I am 
going to die. But I shall feel all right again some time, somewhere.”’ 
The people did not understand what he meant by “die.” His was the 
first death. Kwikumat sweated. His sweat is white pigment. They get 
it north of Yuma. Beaver threw some clothes over him, for he felt cold. 
That is why people wear clothes. Kwikumat called to Kumastamxo, 
‘‘Little boy, come here!”? The fourth time Kumastamxo heard him. 
Kwikumat told him, ‘‘I am going far away. I leave everything in your 
care. Complete my works! I have taught you long. Do everything 
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right.” Frog said, ‘‘He is nearly dead. I will flee from here.’’ She 
burrowed under the earth. 


When the dawn came, Kwikumat died. He lay in the dark-house. 
His head was towards the west. All the people were silent. They 
thought he was asleep. Wren (Xanavtcfip) said, ““He is dead. He is a 
shadow. He is a wind. You will never know him more.”’ 

Kwikumat, when dying, told Coyote, ‘‘Since I placed you as chief 
over three, you must behave yourself and set a good example.’’ Kwiku- 
mat knew that Coyote intended to steal his heart, and all the others 
knew it also. Wren said to Coyote, ‘‘ You take my heart as a substitute.” 
(“In¥ép iw4 madhauk matsin’6xa.””)' And the people understood that 
Coyote would take Wren’s heart instead of Kwikumat’s. 

Wren deliberated silently how he might thwart Coyote in his purpose. 
He asked himself, “‘Shall we hide the body? Shall we throw it into the 
water? Shall we burn it up?” Wren said to the people, “We must 
burn him up.” Wren then told Beaver, ‘‘Fetch cottonwood-logs from 
the north, where you will find them standing dry, ready to burn.’? 
Beaver felled them with his teeth. He brought them back with his 
teeth. Wren told the ant-lion (manisadr),? ‘“‘Dig a hole here quickly; 
dig it as long, broad, and deep as a man.” When the hole was finished, 
Wren commanded Beaver to fill it with dry arrow-weed, and then to 
lay three logs lengthwise across the hole, and two more on each side of 
these. Beaver had brought only four. He had to fetch three more. On 
these logs Beaver and others piled dry logs and arrow-weed. 

There was no door nor opening in the dark-house. “Which side shall 
we tear open in order to take the body out?” asked Kumastamxo and 
Marxokuvek. They decided to bear it south. Wren said, ‘“‘ Because 
some of us are born in the north, bear it north.’”? Wren said, “ Lift him 
up!” They seized the body with their hands. They took one step north. 
Then they laid it down. They were still inside the house. Kumastamxo 
broke open the north wall without touching it. Then they took another 
step north and laid it down again. Thus with four steps they laid it, 
head south and face down, on the pyre, and piled wood and arrow- 
weed over it. 

All was ready. But they had no fire. Wren sent Coyote east to get 
fire. He told him to run to the place where Kumastamxo had rubbed 
his spittle on the sky. He did not wish to have Coyote about. Coyote 
reached the dawn with four bounds. He rubbed his tail in the white 
fire. Meanwhilé Wren directed two women to make fire. They were 
the House-Fly (Xalesm6) and Big-Blue-Fly (Kwixvacéd). They took 
turns at twirling a dry arrow-weed stalk on a piece of willow-wood. 


1 Often said at cremations in a figurative sense. 
? This name may mean “He desires to become scorpion.” 
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They fed the sparks with willow-bark. Kumastamxo said that all peo- 
ple would make fire thus. Lizard (Kwaatul’) lighted a wisp of arrow- 
weed. He lighted the southeast corner of the pyre first, and last of all 
the southwest corner. Coyote came bounding back, his tail all light. 
He leaped straight for the burning pyre. He was angry. The light on 
his tail went out. That is why it is black on the end. “Stand close 
together !” all the people cried, “‘for he is going to jump.” They crowded 
thickly about the fire. Badger (Maxw4) and Squirrel (Xomir) were 
the shortest men. Coyote sprang over these, seized Kwikumat’s heart 
in his teeth, and then, springing back again, ran swiftly southwest. 
Chicken-Hawk (Its’6r?) was the best runner in the crowd. They sent 
him after Coyote. But Coyote left Chicken-Hawk far behind. Still he 
did not stop. Only when he had reached the Maricopa country did he 
lay the heart down and eat it. The heart became a mountain. It is called 
Greasy Mountain (Avikwax6s). It is greasy from the fat of the heart. 
It is always shady about this mountain. 

After Coyote ate that heart, his mouth was black and his tongue 
blood-red. They were burnt by the heart. Kumastamxo said, ‘‘ Coyote 
is not worthy of being called a man. He shall be wild. He shall have 
neither a friend nor a home. He shall sneak about the mountains and 
sleep with the jack-rabbits. I call him Xuksaraviyé’u.” Coyote was 
crazy. He tried to marry his own daughter. One day he noticed a girl 
among the bushes cui erat vagina ulcerosa et putrida, quam omnes 
fugerent. Cum ad eam lupus decurreret, exterrita in manus genuaque 
descendit. Tum lupus cum ea copulavit. He could not disengage him- 
self. The girl carried him with her up to the sky. Coyote may still be 
recognized as the dark spot on the moon. 

All sat in silent grief about the burning pyre. The old people felt 
saddest, for they knew they must soon share Kwikumat’s fate. But 
none knew about crying. It was the Yuma man who cried first. His 
name was Xanava. He is now a kind of red bug which cries, “‘ Tci-tci!”’ 
He was sitting on a mesquite-tree, looking at the ground. He raised 
his little voice, and cried, “Tci-tci-tci-tci!”? Then TinY’amxworxwaér 
joined in. He cried, “Xwurrxwurr!” He was sitting on a willow-tree. 
He is now a green bug. All the people began to cry, everything cried. 
The wind cried. The sky cried. Kumastamxo shouted, ‘‘ Because we 
have lost our father, all people will lose their fathers. Our father dies. 
Everybody dies. People are born and must die. Otherwise there would 
‘ be too many people. They would have to sleep on top of one another. 
Maybe somebody would defecate all over you.”’ As he said these words, 
all the people trimmed their hair (or feathers) and threw it into the fire. 
Deer (Akw4k), Jack-Rabbit (Akul’), Cotton-Tail (Xal’4w), and Bear 
(Maxwat) cut their tails off and threw them in. They found it hard to 
make their tails grow again. Road-Runner (Tal’pé) was the only man 
who kept his tail long. He needed it. 
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A whirlwind now blew all about. The people thought that Kwiku- 
mat was about to appear again. “ No,” said Kumastamxo, “that is the 
holy spirit-wind. Sometimes it will come very near you. But you will 
see nobody, only dust-laden wind.” He sang four times, — 


‘““The wind is wandering, is wandering. 
The wind is wandering, is wandering.” 


Then all the people cried anew. 

Kumastamxo said, ‘Wren was a poor manager. Henceforth I will 
attend to everything myself.”’ 

Frog kept burrowing beneath the earth with guilt and fear in her heart. 
She felt that she must emerge in order to open her mouth and cool it, 
for it was burning hot from the excrement which she had eaten. But 
hearing the wailing of all things, she burrowed under again, lest the 
people discover and kill her. She emerged four times, — (1) at Amat- 
koxwitc, a round pit near Mellen, Arizona; (2) at Samkétcave,* a hole 
in the ground near Bill Williams Fork, three miles above its confluence 
with the Colorado; (3) at Avix*4, Cottonwood Mountain, a mile east of 
Yuma, Arizona; (4) at Avixan’é, Frog Mountain, near Tuscon, Arizona, 
Frog was transformed into this mountain. 


Rattlesnake remained in the ocean. He feared to come on shore, lest 
the people take vengeance upon him for having bitten Marxokuvek, 
He grew to such enormous size that he could encircle the earth with his 
body. The people feared that if Kumaiavéta? were allowed to grow 
much larger, he might come on land and kill them all. Kumaiavéta 
was a powerful doctor. Kumastamxo feared that he might send forth 
pestilence from under the water, or that he might eat somebody’s ex- 
crement, as Frog had done. Therefore Kumastamxo resolved to destroy 
Kumaiavéta. ‘We will summon him to Axavol’po,” said Kumastamxo, 
‘“‘and I will manage the rest.’”?’ Kumastamxo sent Spider (Xal’t6ét) to 
request Kumaiavéta to come to Axavol’po in order to cure a sick man 
there. Spider darted down and back. ‘‘Kumaiavéta says that he does 
not wish to come.” — “ Tell Kumaiavéta that the man will die if he does 
not hasten hither,”’ said Kumastamxo to Spider. When Spider delivered 
this message, Kumaiavéta said, “It is my duty as doctor to go, although 
I know exactly what you fellows are trying to do. I have, however, one 
request. Grind corn and place some of it at four places on my way, that 
I may not famish on the long journey.’”’ When Kumaiavéta reached 
the first stopping-place, he found more corn there than he could eat. 

1 In this hole the Yavapai are said to have married. 

3 The adjectival form of mai (“‘sky’’) is kumai; avé means “rattlesnake.” For the 
suffix ta, compare numé (‘‘wild-cat’”’) and numéta (“mountain-lion”’); xuskfva (“wild 


dove”) and xuskivata (“pigeon”); maxw4 (“badger”) and maxwita (“‘bear,” any 
species). 
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He thought, “I know now that they wish to kill me, since they have 
placed a lunch for me here. But it is my duty to go ahead.” Spider 
said, ‘‘You had better hasten, lest the man die.’”’ At that Kumaiavéta 
grew angry. He shook his tail, making a noise like thunder. Enveloped 
in storm-dust and lightning, he reached Axavol’po. The people all fled 
from the dark-house when they saw that Kumaiavéta had four heads. 
Only Kumastamxo remained within. Kumaiavéta smelled of the house. 
“‘Nobody is in there,”’ said the people. ‘Yes, a sick man is there,” said 
Kumaiavéta. ‘That is true,” said the people, ‘“‘but we thought you 
would prefer not to have us about when you cure him, so we came out- 
side.”” Kumastamxo stood inside the house, west of the door. In his hand 
he held a great stone knife. There was no sick man there. He had 
merely thrown up earth in the centre of the floor, so as to resemble a 
sick man. Kumaiavéta tried in vain to wedge his heads through the door. 
Kumastamxo made the door wider. Kumaiavéta then caught scent of 
Kumastamxo. He pushed his four heads inside the house. With a single 
blow Kumastamxo severed all four heads from the neck. Then he 
sprang outside, leaving the heads in the room. He brandished his knife 
before the people. ‘‘When you want to kill somebody, use this.” This 
is why people have knives. He tossed it up and caught it. Kumastamxo 
said, ‘‘Because Kumaiavéta has been killed, other bad doctors will be 
killed.”” There is blood and spittle in the mountains all along where 
Kumaiavéta’s body lay. The whites call the red gold and the white 
silver. Kumastamxo took the four heads, cut them apart, and pounded 
up each one separately west of Axavol’po. They are now gravel-beds. 
Kumastamxo said, “I know you all fear that there will be another flood. 
There have been four floods. There will never be another; for I shall 
take this great body and place it along the shore about the whole world, 
and above it the water shall not rise. But if you kill my bird Kuko, I 
will make the water rise and drown you all.”” When Kumaiavéta was 
killed, he urinated freely. The ocean is his urine. That is why it is 
salty, has foam on, is not good to drink. 

Kumastamxo said, “‘This place is unclean. I shall burn the house.” 
Marxokuvek said, “‘No, leave it there; for I will call the birds and wild 
animals, and they will dwell about there when we have already jour- 
neyed forth.” (Song, repeated four times: —) 


“The house will burn, will burn. ° 
The house will be crackling, will be crackling. 
It will blaze. 
We are going to (dance ?). 
It is going to be lighted. 
It is going to be lighted. 
It will blaze. 
We are going to (dance ?). 
Something bird-like is coming. 
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Bird-like tracks will be about the place.! 

We are going to light this unclean house. 

It will blaze, blaze.” 
Kumastamxo took four steps, lighting the house at the four corners, 
Then they all danced. When they ceased, Kumastamxo called Night- 
Hawk (Wit). He taught Night-Hawk to sing when the dawn is com- 
ing, so as to awaken the people. Kumastamxo promised him great 
wisdom if he would do this regularly. “Let me sleep a little longer,” 
said Night-Hawk. After a while Night-Hawk called out, “Qrr! rr’ rr’ rr’!”” 
When he calls thus, the people know it is time to wake up. 


Kumastamxo said, “Let us leave this place!” He took four great 
strides to the north. The people moved with him. He had a wooden 
spear. He made it out of nothing. He pressed the sharp end into the 
ground, and moved the other end toward and from himself four times. 
Then he pulled it out toward the north. Water gushed forth and started 
to flow north. He stopped it without touching it. A second time he 
drew the spear out toward the west. He stopped the water. Then 
toward the east. He stopped the water. Then he drew it out toward 
the south. He let the water flow freely. He took four strides south. At 
each stride he made a great scratch with his spear in order to guide the 
water to the ocean. Where he held the spear-blade flat, the river is 
broad. Where he held it sidewise, the river-channel is narrow, and most 
of the water flows on one side. At Yuma he cut the mountains asunder 
to let the river through. Taking four more steps, he returned to the 
source. (Song, repeated four times: —) 

‘““This is my water, my water. 
This is my river, my river. 
We love its water. 
We love its driftwood (foamwood). 
It shall flow forever. 
It shall flow forever. 


When the weather grows hot, it shall rise and overflow its banks. 
It shall flow forever.” 


Kumastamxo made a raft of cottonwood-logs ? out of nothing. On 
it he placed four medicine-men, — a Maricopa, Yuma, Dieguefio, and 
Cocopa. On a second raft he placed four more medicine-men. One of 
these was a Mohave. The other people walked down. 

They stopped first at a whirlpool near Kwiyuhit4p,® north of Mellen, 
Arizona. A great snake (Xikwir) was travelling southward ‘behind the 
river.’’ He wanted to bite somebody. Kumastamxo caught him. That 


1 When a man dies, and his house is burned, seeds are thrown into the fire. Birds come 
later and pick them up. 

3 Xahudhfl’. 

* Mohave, Kwayuhitdpmave (‘place [ave] where Kwayu was killed [hitap]’’). 
Kwayu was a gigantic cannibal. 
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he might always stay in the water, and never become a man, Kumas- 
tamxo pulled the snake’s teeth out.* 

At Avikarutat, south of Parker, they stopped a second time. Kumas- 
tamxo told the Yavapai to live there on the Arizona side. He forbade 
them to cross the river. They did not know how to swim. At last they 
crossed on a tule-raft.2, Kumastamxo made a bright light shine forth 
from Avikarutét Mountain. But the California side was dark. 

Kumastamxo said to the people, ‘Because you are good people, I 
want you to find a good place to stay. We are going to move up to the 
top of a high mountain, and I shall teach you everything up there. 
From there we can see far over the earth.’”? He moved north with four 
steps. The people moved with him. ‘This is my home-land,”’ said he, 
“this is High Mountain (Avikwaamé).”’* 

‘Here is the place for the dark-house,” said he. He sent Beaver to 
bring four cottonwood-posts. Ant-Lion (Maniisafr) dug four holes. 
Lizard (Kwaatul’) brought willow-poles. Big Red Ant (Tcamadhul’) 
brought sand and placed it on the roof. 

Kumastamxo statiened the learners in the northeast corner, the good 
doctors in the southwest corner. Dead people stayed in the southeast 
corner, for they go in that direction when they die. The door was in 
the northern side. Kumastamxo made the bad “speechers”’ sit down. 
He did not allow them to bewitch one another.* Kumastamxo alone 
bewitched, and gave only those sicknesses which others had power to 
cure. 

Kumastamxo said, “I should like to keep all of you in here all the 
time. But it is so crowded that you cannot learn well. So I ask you 
to go outside.” He sent them out. Only Ampot*xasarkwitin’4m’ re- 
mained within. Kumastamxo produced a great star and showed it to 
him there in the dark. “You are a good ‘speecher.’ With this find 
the road, with this find your own house in the darkest night. This is 
the great star (xamasé vatdi).° Take this out when you cannot see well.” 
Kumastamxo called in each of the great doctors separately. He taught 
some of them how to kill a man in four days. 

Kumastamxo called all the people into the dark-house again. He 
made everything dark. All fell asleep. He ascended into the sky. The 
people could not find him. He entered the dark-house again, and they 


1 My informant explains that his body is a red stratum on the California bank. Near 
by is a cave. If one enters, Xikwir will not bite, but will make one sick. He stabs in the 
abdomen, and blood flows forth. All about lie Xikwir’s teeth. They are shiny and as 
large as fingers. 

2 Kwalin’awkuLx6. 

3 Said to mean thus by the relater of the myth. 

* Metitcdhdvek. 

§ Said by the relater of the myth to mean “cottonwood fluff in the dark.” 

* That is, the morning star. 
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discovered him there. Then the sun, moon, and stars disappeared. 
There was consternation among the dreamers. Even Marxokuvek did 
not know how to make a light. But after a while a certain man pulled 
out the morning star. It shed light all about. Then Kumastamxo took 
the very sky away with him. They found him with it in the dark-house. 
He taught by alarming the people and then assisting them. 

Kumastamxo made a cottonwood-tree grow up in the dark-house. 
He cut the roots with his mind. It fell toward the west. ‘Who wishes 
to have this tree?’”? — “We,” said the Yuma. “We will tie feathers 
along the sides of it and make the sacred sticks (xaukwil’) used in Yuma 
fiestas.”’ 

Kumastamxo bade the people go outside. He taught them how to 
fix up and fight. He gave them bows and arrows and war-clubs as they 
went out. 

He kept the people outside. He allowed only one Yuma man and 
one Dieguefio man to enter. He taught them how to make fiesta houses 
(avakartik).1 That Yuma Indian was Pamavfitc, ancestor of all the 
women who bear the name Mavé. They had no cottonwood nor willow 
trees. They built it out of nothing. They made a shade-roof. Mean- 
while all the other people were standing in a line east of the house, and 
facing east. Kumastamxo announced that all was finished. When the 
people turned about, they beheld not one but two fiesta houses, one for 
the Yuma, and one for the Diguefio. Kumastamxo led one half of the 
Cocopa under the Dieguefio house, and taught them how to make one 
for themselves. These told the other Cocopa people. Kumastamxo 
said, “‘When you lose a big man, you will have a fiesta some months 
after he is dead.” 


It became dark. Kumastamxo detailed Ampot*xasarkwitin’dm to 
take charge of the speeches. Kumastamxo gave him many songs. Then 
Kumastamxo changed the darkness into daylight. He knew what each 
Yuma man could do. He called each man to him separately. He was 
in the dark-house. He said to each man, ‘‘ You know to what tribe you 
belong. Kwikumat told you not to forget. For if you forget, you will 
not be swung into the right place(?).” 

To the first man? thus called into the dark-house Kumastamxo said, 
‘Since Frog was eldest-born, I call you Xavts4ts; but since Frog fled, 
I call her Xanyé. Call your daughters Xavts4ts.” * 

1 Shade-roofs built of cottonwood-poles and willow-branches for ceremonial use 
during the various “fiestas.” 

? The informant at first stated, and later denied, that this was Ampot*xasarkwitin’4ém. 

® Each Yuma man has one or more names of descriptive or fanciful meaning. Each 
woman, however, bears an inherited name, which is the same as that of her full sisters, 


father’s sisters, and father’s father’s sisters. The Indians, when talking English, call 
such names of women “nations.” Only about a dozen of such women’s names or nations 
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Then he called in Paxipdtc and gave him his nation, too. He said, 
‘Call your daughters Hip4.t But I now call Coyote Xatalwf.” 

To Pagel’é6tc (?) he gave the nation-name ‘L?ots, which is connected 
with rain-cloud. Rain-clouds are now known as akwi. 

To Pamaviitc he gave the name Rattlesnake (Maavé). Rattlesnake 
is now called Avé. 

To the next man he gave Red-Ant (Ciq"pds). Red-Ant is now 
called Ikwis. 

To the next man he gave Road-Runner (Met’4). Road-runner is 
now called Tal’p6. Kumastamxo named him after he ran. 

To the next man he gave Mesquite-Beans (Al’més).? 

To the next man he gave Deer-Hide (Sin’kw4L). 

To the next man he gave “a kind of brown bug” (Estamadhtin), not 
an ant-lion.* 

When the next man came in, Kumastamxo had to stop and think. 
All the good names had been given. He gave him “a bunch of shreds 
of willow-bark which had been soaked at least ten days in water,”’ 
(Kwickt). 

When the next man came, Kumastamxo said, “Xal’pét, call your girl 
thus.” Xalyp5t means “ already done.” 

One lone man came running up. “Am I too late?’ — “‘No, I call 
your nation Hard-Ground (Xakcf).” 

Kumastamxo then called out the stones and trees, and gave each its 
nation. 


Kumastamxo gave each man a gourd rattle, and taught him to “‘ throw 
the gourd.” Then they all danced. They stood east of the house, 
grouped in tribes. Inside the house the Yuma stood north, the Dieguefio 
west, the Cocopa south, the Maricopa east. Kumastamxo told the Wal- 
lapai and the Havasupai to go northeast, and he told the Chimehuevi 
to go northwest, and the Kawia to go west. Then he said to the others, 
“‘I send you four kinds of people south. Because I send you, you must 
remember me wherever you stay, for I am going to turn into something.” 


occur. A man’s nation is the same as that of his female blood-relatives, and is sometimes 
even mentioned together with his name. A woman, on the other hand, is always known 
by the name of her nation, although this may be coupled with one or more other names 
which serve to distinguish her from other women of the same nation. The totemic mean- 
ings connected with the nation-names are regarded as sacred and secret, and are said to 
be known to but few individuals of the tribe. 

1 The coyote is called in Dieguefio xatp4; in Cocopa, xattcp4. The prefix xa# accom- 
panies many animal names. With pa compare the Yuma name hipé. In modern Yuma 
the only word for “‘coyote”’ is xatalwf. 

2 An old woman of this nation bears the additional name Akoiitch4mdl (‘‘ Old-Woman- 
Something-White’’), because the mesquite beans referred to by Kumastamxo were ripe 
and white. 

8 In Mohave, amatkadhén signifies “ant-lion.” 
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The Mohave alone stayed there with Kumastamxo. They were little 
children, too young to march. 

Marxokuvek led the Yuma and Dieguefio people away first. The 
Cocopa and Maricopa followed. They marched west across the desert, 
crossing many mountains. When the Yuma and Dieguefio reached 
Aviivéra, east of Riverside, they found the eastern slope wooded, and 
they held a fiesta there. There the Cocopa overtook them. Kumas- 
tamxo did not want them to fight. But soon they began to shoot at the 
Yuma and Dieguefio. The Maricopa Indians stood close to the Cocopa, 
and sided with them. 

Kumastamxo tried to produce a thunder-storm. Only a few drops 
of rain fell. Then he said, “I must return to Avikwaamé.” He took 
Marxokuvek with him. When they neared Avikwaamé, Marxokuvek 
sickened. The people carried him down the Colorado river-valley, for 
they liked him. At Yuma the river was so swift that they could not carry 
him across. Kumastamxo knew their difficulty, and made the river 
shallow. Then they carried Marxokuvek across. At Avixol’pé,t Mar- 
xokuvek said, ‘‘ This is my home-land. Here we shall live. Burn my body 
by yonder mountain.” Then he died, with his head to the south. They 
burned him at the base of Mokwintaérv Mountain,’ at a place called 
Aaux’rakyémp.® The rocks are still red from the fire. The people cried 
loudly, ““He is dead, he is dead!” referring to Kwikumat and Kumas- 
tamxo, as well as to Marxokuvek. They burned Marxokuvek on top 
of that mountain. The Yuma go to that place,‘ and Marxokuvek shows 
them how to do wonderful things. He tells us everything. Men also 
climb this mountain. It takes four days to climb it. On its summit they 
fall into visions at midnight. Marxokuvek asks them what they want, 
and satisfies them. But great doctors go up to Avikwaamé and see 
Kumastamxo. It takes four days to go up there. No songs are taught 
at Mokwintaérv. 


Kumastamxo said, ‘‘Havfirk,” meaning, “It is finished.”’ He stood 
there. He thought, “I will sink into the ground.” He sang four times, — 


“Into the earth I go down, go down. 
Nothing but earth will I be seeing, will I be seeing. 
I sink down into the old river-bed, 
Down into the interior.” 


The first time he sang thus, his feet sank into the earth; the second time, 
his thighs sank into the earth; the third time, his neck sank into the 


1 Now Castle Dome, on the Arizona side, near Laguna. 

3 South of the Gila River, near Gila City. Gila City is called Kwihadtk. 
® Meaning “fire all around.” 

* In their dreams. 
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earth; the fourth time, he sank out of sight, and remained there in the 
interior of the earth four days. 

Then he came up again. He stood there. He said, “I am going to 
ascend.” He extended his arms horizontally toward either side. Then 
he sang four times, — 

“‘T am springing, springing. 
Wing-feathers! 
Body-feathers ! 


On my hands wing-feathers. 
On my body (?) body-feathers.” 


He flew awkwardly into the air as he sung this the fourth time. He 
flapped his wings four times. He_said, ‘“‘I shall be called ‘the black 
eagle’ (aspakwaan*il’) in the west,? ‘the high eagle’ (aspakwaamaf) 
in the east,? ‘fish eagle’ (aspaatsikwitc) in the south,* ‘white eagle’ 
(aspaham4l) in the north.” 


ABSTRACT. 


(Page 328) Kwikumat and Blind-Old-Man emerge from the water. The 
latter becomes blind because he opens his eyes while still in the water. 
Kwikumat makes dry land, also the moon and one star. (329) He also makes 
a Yuma, Diegueno, Cocopa, and Maricopa man and woman out of mud, 
swings life into them, names them with the tribal names, and gives them 
speech. Blind-Old-Man makes four fingerless and toeless people. Kwiku- 
mat kicks them into the water, where they become Duck, Beaver, Turtle, and 
Wild-Goose. Blind-Old-Man flees into the ocean, whence he emits pestilence. 

(330) The Yuma woman is forbidden by Kwikumat to marry the Cocopa 
man. She is then tempted by Blind-Old-Man. Kwikumat sends a flood to 
punish her. He transforms the people into animals except the Yuma man, 
whom he names Marxokuvek. 

(331) Kwikumat creates a house at Axavol¥po. He creates a woman, 
Xavasumkuli, and a man. He cohabits with the woman. In four days she 
bears Kumastamxo. 

Kumastamxo creates the sun and the stars. (332) Kwikumat creates more 
people. Kumastamxo causes vegetation to grow, gives the people seeds of 
food-plants, and institutes agriculture. 

Kumastamxo fastens the sun, but Kwikumat sets it free. 

(333) Marxokuvek creates Coyote, Raven, Mountain-Lion, and Cougar. 
These animals by their conduct enrage Kwikumat, who sends a second flood, 
which rises until it touches Raven’s tail, and then subsides through the instru- 
mentality of Kumastamxo, who wishes not to drown Raven. The waters sink 
so low that Blind-Old-Man comes forth again. (334) He tries in vain to tempt 
Xavasumkul1. 

Xavasumkul’i, and later Kwikumat, instructs the people how to produce 
children. 

Kumastamxo dreams Kwikumat and Marxokuvek sick. Kwikumat creates 

1 This eagle protects the whites. That is why they have it on their money. 


2 High eagle lives in the Maricopa country. It is seen by medicine-men only. 
* About the gulf. 
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Rattlesnake, who bites Marxokuvek. (335) Kwikumat throws Rattlesnake 
into the northern ocean, where he dwells. 

Kumastamxo teaches the Yuma men how to cure the sick. 

Marxokuvek dies. Kwikumat revives him. 

(336) Kwikumat creates more people. As punishment for their racial aloof- 
ness, he destroys them with fire. Kumastamxo saves some good people by 
burying them in snow. Others escape by flight. 

Kwikumat makes horse and boat for the whites. He drives them away 
because of their unbelief. 

Kumastamxo gives bows and arrows to the Yuma. 

Kwikumat makes another flood. (337) The waves make the mountains, 
Kumastamxo rescues some people; others on a mountain he turns to stone. 

Kwikumat creates Yuma-Old-Woman. 

Kwikumat offends his daughter, Frog, who therefore causes his death by 
burrowing up under him and eating his excrement. He dies after charging 
Kumastamxo to complete his work. (338) Wren decides to burn Kwikumat, 
and conducts the cremation. The people believe that Coyote will steal Wren’s 
heart instead of Kwikumat’s. Beaver and Ant-Lion prepare the pyre. Wren 
sends Coyote east to fetch fire. But House-Fly and Big-Blue-Fly produce fire 
while heis gone. (339) Coyote returns and steals Kwikumat’s heart. Chicken- 
Hawk pursues Coyote in vain. Coyote becomes an outcast because he has 
stolen the heart, and crazy because he has eaten it. He copulates with Moon, 
and she carries him up to the sky. At the cremation Brown-Bug and Green- 
Bug begin to cry first; then all the people cry. Individuals throw their hair, 
feathers, or tails into the fire. (340) Frog keeps burrowing beneath the earth. 
The fourth time she emerges, she becomes a rock. 

In the ocean Rattlesnake grows to enormous size. Kumastamxo summons 
him to Axavol’po on the pretext that he is needed to cure a sick man. (341) 
When he reaches Axavol’po, Kumastamxo kills him. His blood becomes gold, 
his spittle silver, his head gravel, his body a bulwark about the earth, and 
his urine the ocean. 

Kumastamxo burns his house at Axavol¥po. (342) He instructs Night- 
Hawk to habitually wake people up in the morning. 

Kumastamxo makes the Colorado River flow forth by thrusting a spear 
into the ground. With the spear he also cuts its channel. 

Kumastamxo and certain medicine-men float down the river on a raft. 
(343) Kumastamxo slays a great snake near Mellen. He settles the Yavapai 
south of Parker. 

Kumastamxo takes the people to Avikwaame Mountain. Here various 
animals build him a house, (344) in which he instructs people in the Yuma 
religion. (345) He gives the Yuma “nations” their totemic names. Kumas- 
tamxo dismisses the various tribes to their present territories. 

(346) The Yuma and Dieguefio march west and hold a ceremony at Avii- 
véra Mountain, where they are attacked by the Cocopa and Maricopa. 

Kumastamxo and Marxokuvek start to return to Avikwaame Mountain. 
Marxokuvek sickens. The Yuma carry him south. He dies near Yuma, 
and is burnt on a mountain near Gila City. 

(347) Kumastamxo sinks into the earth, where he remains four davs. 
Then, emerging, he transforms himself into four different kinds of eagles. 

SANTA ANA, CAL. 
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BALLAD AND EPIC.’ 
BY WILLIAM HALL CLAWSON. 


To the student of the relation between the popular ballad and the 
popular epic, Professor Gummere’s succinct and comprehensive account 
of the popular ballad in the first volume of Professor Neilson’s new 
series is of especial significance. The ‘heory of communal origins which 
the author, convinced that it is essential to a conception of the ballad as 
an independent literary type, has made the dominating idea of the book, 
explains the ballad as having developed from communal verse by a con- 
stantly increasing tendency toward the narrative fulness of epic. By this 
indication in the ballads of a development towards epic, Professor Gum- 
mere creates a strong presumption in favor of the theory that the epic 
is an evolution from the ballad. He is confined, however, by the plan of 
his volume, to the ballad material alone, and he therefore emphasizes its 
communal featyres and does not trace the development of its epic fea- 
tures beyond the ballad limits. Dr. Hart, on the other hand, in his 
methodical, detailed, but highly readable and illuminating monograph, 
aims to establish the development ot ballad into epic, and consequently 
emphasizes epic features of the ballad, omits discussion of communal 
origins, and studies epic as well as ballad texts for the purpose of showing 
that the former represent a later stage and the latter an earlier stage of 
the same development. The two books thus partly coincide and partly 
supplement each other: both show that the ballad has been subject to 
a gradual epic development; the former gives evidence to prove that 
this development originated in a stage of communal song; the latter 
makes it extremely probable that under favorable conditions this de- 
velopment ended in popular epic. Briefly to summarize and review this 
evolutionary conception of the popular ballad is the object of the present 
paper. 

Professor Gummere’s theory of communal origins, in which the genesis 
of this evolutionary process is explained, has never been so cautiously 
and yet convincingly stated as in his latest volume. Often absurdly 

nterpreted as a belief that a considerable number of the ballads of 
Professor Child’s collection were composed by assemblies of primitive 
folk chanting in unison, this much misunderstood theory, as here defi- 
nitely expressed, simply amounts to a belief that the structure and form 
of the ballad as a type are the outcome of a long process of evolution, 

1 The Popular Ballad, by Francis B. Gummere (The Types of English Literature, 
edited by William Allan Neilson). Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1907. 

Ballad and Epic. A Study in the Development of the Narrative Art, by Walter Morris 
Hart. (Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, volume ix.) Boston, 
Ginn & Co. 1907. 
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which began in the improvisation of verses by various members of a 
festal, dancing throng, and was continued by the imitation and elabora- 
tion of the structure and form of these verses by later singers and re- 
citers. This theory is based upon the facts of communal composition 
and oral transmission and upon a study of the ballad structure. 

Professor Gummere’s initial statement of the problem of which his 
theory is put forth as the solution is admirably succinct and clear. He 
shows first (pp. 16-28) that communal composition, or the successive 
improvisation, by various members of a singing, dancing throng, of nar- 
rative lines or stanzas which are made under the stimulus and codpera- 
tion of the whole throng, which express ideas common to all, which are 
caught up and repeated by the throng and afterwards handed down by 
oral tradition of its members, and which are consequently the product 
and the property of no individual composer but of the throng as a whole, 
is a phenomenon well established by evidence from Southern Siberia, the 
Faroe Islands, and other isolated communities in various parts of the 
world, as characteristic of that stage of civilization in which the people 
are homogeneous and unlettered. He then points out (pp. 26, 28) that 
the popular ballads have been recorded, after a long course of oral tra- 
dition, from the recitation of humble folk who largely retain this homo- 
geneous and unlettered quality.1_ The ballads, that is, have been trans- 
mitted to us by representatives of that stage of society which is known 
to produce communal verse. To this verse, moreover, the refrains of the 
ballads, their frequent repetitions, and their choral qualities, give them a 
strong resemblance; but, on the other hand, they have an artistic co- 
herence and an esthetic value impossible in popular improvisations. 
Two explanations of these facts now present themselves: “Either . . 
the ballad . . . is originally a product of the people under conditions 
of improvisation and choral dance, but ennobled and enriched on its 
traditional course in such a way as to endow it with something of the 
dignity of art; or else it is originally a poem, made like any other poem, 
but submitted by tradition to influences which give it a ‘popular’ char- 
acter. It is either the choice and glory of wild flowers or a degenerate of 
the garden.” ? 

For the decision between these alternatives Professor Gummere relies 
almost entirely upon internal evidence. After pointing out, in a section 
stimulating and suggestive in its deft handling of a mass of literary and 
historical material, that owing to the lack of evidence earlier than the 
fifteenth century the question cannot be solved by tracing the ballad 
back to its original source, he proceeds to apply to the solution of the 

1 Professor Kittredge, Introduction to the Cambridge Edition of Child’s Collection, 
Pp. XXli, xxiii, gives evidence proving that the ballads were perpetuated by humble folk 


and not by minstrels. 
2 Pp. 28, 29. 
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problem the evidence of the ballad structure. In what is probably the 
most searching and illuminative analysis of that structure ever penned 
he makes it sufficiently clear that the ballad structure is a combination 
of choral, dramatic elements, which are a direct inheritance from com- 
munal composition and are supreme in the earlier stages of the ballad, 
and of narrative, epic, elements, which gradually displace the communal 
elements and dominate the ballad in its later stages. He thus practically 
proves the first of the above alternatives, that the ballad is a product of 
the people, artistically developed in transmission. 

The author’s analysis of the ballad structure occupies the last three 
sections of the first chapter, and is illustrated and supplemented by the 
greater part of the second chapter and by the concluding passages of 
the third and fourth. This analysis, like all Professor Gummere’s work, 
is replete with learning, insight, and literary charm; but owing, perhaps, 
to its very wealth of allusion, its multiplicity of subdivisions,’ and its 
scattering distribution of passages on the same subject, the closest at- 
tention is necessary to follow the line of its exposition. When the line is 
once traced, however, everything falls into position, and the analysis 
stands out the masterly piece of work that it is. Briefly stated, its results 
are as follows: — 

Structurally considered, the extant popular ballads may be divided 
into four classes. ‘‘ We find ballads, and parts of ballads, where the text 
is really little more than a progressive refrain. We find ballads which 
combine this dominant choral structure with simple and straightforward 
but quite subordinate narrative. We find, again, fairly long ballads 
which are simply narrative throughout. And, lastly, there is the com- 
bination of certain narrative ballads into acoherent epic poem” (p. 78). 
The ballads of the first and smallest of these classes, of which “The 
Maid Freed from the Gallows” (p. 95) is the best example, usually have 
no refrain, because their text itself is a refrain with increments that 
advance the story; they tell this story not by narrative but by dialogue 
presenting a dramatic situation. This domination by repetition, this 


’ incremental and dramatic fashion of story-telling, are in such exact 


accord with the repetition and incremental dialogue of known examples 
of communally improvised verse, that there can be no reasonable doubt 
of the direct origin of these ballads, or at least of their structure, in com- 
munal composition. Professor Kittredge’s demonstration ’ of the ease 
with which the American version of the above-mentioned ballad could 
have been improvised by a crowd, Professor Gummere’s significant note 
that the European variants of the same ballad are all equally incre- 
mental and dramatic and all unmistakably connected with the festive 


1 Cf. pp. 78, 85, 110-111, 116, 119-120, 147. 
3 Cambridge ed. of Chid’s Ballads, pp. xxv, xxvi. 
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dance, are both striking confirmations of choral origins for this ballad 
and for the class it represents 

Ballads of the second class tell a slightly more complicated story than 
those of the first class, and usually present it in a series of situations in 
incremental dialogue rather than in one. The characteristic dwelling of 
the ballad upon these situations, and its swift passage with scarcely a 
mark of transition from one to another, impart to the ballad movement 
a peculiar combination of rapidity and slowness, now first pointed out 
by Professor Gummere, aptly termed “leaping and lingering,’ and ex- 
plained as a result of the ballad’s choral, dramatic, and non-epic qualities 
and as a double proof of choral origins. The fact that the story requires 
more situations than one is, however, an approach towards epic; and 
the ballads of this class make an even more decided advance in that 
direction in the few stanzas of brief, subordinate narrative with which 
the dramatic and choral situations are prefixed, concluded, and occasion- 
ally combined. That this advance represents an actual development 
from the stage represented by the first class is shown by the resemblance 
(amounting sometimes to identity) of the incremental portions of the 
ballads of the second class to those of the first and to communal verse 
(see our author’s study of the Low German “Hero and Leander’? bal- 
lad, pp. 86 ff., 92, 93, 97-99, and of the riddle ballads, pp. 137-142); 
it is shown also by the displacement of choral and dramatic qualities 
by epic qualities in such fields as ritual (pp. 93-96) and anecdote 
(pp. 79-81). 

After the class of “ballads . . . with dominant choral structure”’ anc 
“‘quite subordinate narrative,’ Professor Gummere ranges the “ ballads 
which are simple narrative throughout.” Just here it is impossible to 
reconcile our author’s divisions with his subsequent analysis. In the 
final section of chapter i (pp. 117 ff.) he describes those ballads in 
which incremental repetition, —the essential mark of choral structure, 
— “ceasing to dominate the whole ballad, now passes from general 
structural form into a sort of formula of situations or topics which have 
become traditional and recur as old favorites in the new narrative 
ballads.” The ballads thus described cannot belong to the second class 
with its “dominant choral structure,” nor to the third, which is “‘ simple 
narrative throughout,’? and which can therefore contain no distinct trace 
of incremental repetition. There is a plain inconsistency here, which 
might have been avoided by inserting between the second and third 
classes a new division under some such title as “ballads predominatingly 
narrative, but with subordinate instances of choral structure.”’ 

In the ballads which would fall under this division the narrative 
interest is stronger than the choral tendency, and the combination of long 
incremental situations with brief narrative openings and transitions is 
replaced by a steadier narrative progression, more or less broken, how- 
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ever, by shorter incremental groups which are more or less conventional 
formulas for certain situations and topics. The incremental repetition of 
these formulas may appear “‘as necessary, effective expression of the 
situation”? (i.e. ‘‘in a commanding motive or typical, important formula,” 
e.g. the “climax of relatives” in ‘‘ Lady Maisry” and “‘ Clerk Saunders’’) ; 
“‘as perfunctory mark of style, a mere manner, by no means inevitable”’ 
(though important as a clear survival of the old choral structure, as in 
“‘Child Maurice” and ‘Child Waters’’); ‘and as the ballad common- 
place” (i.e. “repetition without any reason save that it is remembered 
and applied appositely or grotesquely as the case may be,” as in the 
repeated choice of three horses and the conventional journey of the 
“little foot-page”’’). These successive stages in the reduction and conven- 
tionalizing of an incremental repetition which nevertheless retains 
throughout its close resemblance to the incremental repetition of the 
choral ballads and of communal verse, this increase in emphasis on nar- 
rative, are strong evidence that the ballads of this division belong to a 
stage of ballad structure developed from the “leaping and lingering” 
stage which is represented by the second class. 

“The ballads which are simple narrative throughout,” which, under 
the arrangement just suggested, would become the fourth instead of the 
third class, are called by Professor Gummere the “chronicle ballads, ” 
and analyzed by him in his account, in chapter ii, of their two main 
divisions, the Border and the Robin Hood ballads. These ballads, 
unlike those of the first class, which were composed for singing and 
dancing, and those of the second and third classes, which were intended 
for singing, were meant to be recited for the entertainment of an audience 
interested in the story, and therefore usually lack the refrain originally 
an invariable accompaniment of the other classes.‘ They relate a 
straightforward story without breaks, have the merest traces of incre- 
mental repetition, and none of the “leaping and lingering”’ structure, 
and are completely dominated by the epic tendency. That they are a 
development, however, from the choral stages of the ballad, is evident 
from their derivation from the same popular tradition, from their similar 
range of thought and expression, from their impersonality, from the 
fact that there are a few border and outlaw ballads which contain in- 
cremental and dramatic as well as narrative passages,? and from the 
hints of incremental repetition which they still contain. 

The fifth and last class of the ballads — “the combination of certain 
narrative ballads into a coherent epic poem” — comprises a single ex- 
ample, ‘‘The Gest of Robin Hood.” As this poem is demonstrably 
made up from ballads of the preceding class, and as through its greater 
evenness and fulness of narration and its combination of independent 

1 See p. 74. 
3 Lads of Wamphray (184), cf. pp. 248-250; Johnie Cock (114), pp. 267, 268. 
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incidents it reaches a higher stage of epic development than any of the 
other ballads, it is undoubtedly the final link in the foregoing chain of 
evidence, from the ballads themselves, that they originated in communal 
composition and gradually evolved towards epic. 

The foregoing analysis of the ballad structure thus practically estab- 
lishes the first of the alternative theories of ballad origin, and emphati- 
cally contradicts the second. The main facts that it brings out are these: 
(x) A small group of the ballads derive their structure, beyond reasonable 
doubt, from communal composition. (2) The other ballads seem to 
represent successive stages of a structural development from the stage 
represented by the first class towards a stage of epic fulness. (3) In- 
cremental repetition, which is the essential feature of communal com- 
position, is “the fundamental fact in ballad structure,’’ and occurs witha 
prominence inversely proportional to the strength of the epic tendency, 
in all the traditional ballads. (4) The gradual displacement of original 
choral by later epic impulse is in accordance with observed phenomena 
in ethnology and literature. These facts are quite inconsistent with the 
theory that the ballad “‘is originally a poem, made like any other poem, 
but submitted by tradition to influences which give it a ‘popular’ 
character:’” they are fully and satisfactorily explained by the theory 
that the ballad is a narrative development from communal composition. 
Unless, therefore, some one — if he can be found — who knows popular 
literature more thoroughly than Professor Gummere can extend or 
disprove the facts, Professor Gummere’s theory, which is the best 
explanation of those facts, should be unhesitatingly accepted. 

Dr. Hart’s monograph, as already pointed out, is an independent 
confirmation, and continuation to its outcome, of the evolutionary con- 
ception of the ballad set forth by Professor Gummere. The author's 
purpose is not only to trace the development, within the confines of the 
ballad, of epic qualities, but also to show that this development culmi- 
nates beyond those ballad confines in actual epic poems. This task he 
accomplishes, as Professor Gummere largely accomplishes his, by the use 
of internal evidence. He chooses certain groups of ballads, — a num- 
ber of ballads of choral structure, a selection of border ballads, a group 
of Robin Hood ballads, the ballad of ‘“‘ Adam Bell,” the ‘“‘ Gest of Robin 
Hood,” the Danish and English heroic ballads, and finally two epics, the 
“Beowulf” and the ‘‘Roland;” and by a detailed and extensive analysis 
of their structure and contents he shows that these groups of ballads 
and these epics represent successive stages of an epic development 
which begins in the choral ballads and ends in epic poetry. 

Although Dr. Hart’s analysis, which is not concerned with choral 
origins, does not, like Professor Gummere’s, trace the degrees by which 
the ballad passed from predominatingly choral to simple narrative 
structure, it explains more fully than the latter author the subsequent 
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stages of the ballad’s progress toward epic. It compares not only the 
structure and movement of the different ballad groups and epics, but also 
the phases of life and the motives represented by these documents, and 
their treatment of character, mental states, moral significance, and 
setting. This comparison shows that the ballad develops into the epic 
mainly by a process of elaboration (or growth from within) which in- 
volves not only the transformation (pointed out by Professor Gummere) 
of the “leaping and lingering” structure of the choral ballad into steady, 
continuous narrative, but also a more detailed description of the ballad 
personages and their surroundings and relations external and temporal, 
a more complex conception and more careful assignment of motives, 
and a tendency to go beyond interest in action for itself, “‘to regard it 
as conduct, to abstract character from it, to discover the states of mind 
which cause it or result from it, and to provide it with a background” 
(p. 289). This elaboration accompanies and no doubt results from 
a corresponding growth, from narrow isolation to national conscious- 
ness, of the breadth, dignity, and splendor of the phase of life which the 
documents reflect and from which they are sprung. Dr. Hart’s com- 
parison further shows, in agreement with Professor Gummere, that the 
ballad also develops into the epic by a process of accretion (or growth 
by the aggregation of independent incidents) ; but he goes beyond Pro- 
fessor Gummere in pointing out that this accretion results from the rise 
of an heroic figure embodying the ideals of a whole community (in the 
epic, a nation) as brought out by conflict with hostile forces, and that 
the cyclic development of independent ballads about such a figure natu- 
rally finds issue in the combination of these ballads to form a long, con- 
nected narrative; he also goes beyond Professor Gummere in showing 
that such accretion, unaccompanied by elaboration, could not result in 
epic, and that elaboration, which by itself can expand a ballad to epic 
length and dignity, is consequently the more important process of the 
two. It is in his reduction of the whole evolutionary progress of the bal- 
lad to these two processes of elaboration and accretion, his indication of 
the causes and relative significance of each, and his demonstration, by 
the fact of their constant growth in ballad and fuller development in epic, 
of the organic connection between the two types, that the highest worth 
and originality of his monograph consists. 

The results of Dr. Hart’s analysis upon which the above conclusions 
are based may be briefly summarized as follows: The seventy-two 
‘“simple ballads”? with which the analysis begins, and which, in the light 
of Professor Gummere’s results, may be defined as ballads of the first 
three structural classes,‘ containing unmistakable choral elements, 
present a small, isolated group of characters, with only slight external 
and temporal relations, and actuated by a few primal, uncomplicated 

1 See above, p. 351. 
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motives; as Professor Gummere has already pointed out, their structure 
is a combination of “‘leaping and lingering,”’ of dramatic and incremental 
situations or incremental formulas, and more or less abrupt, broken nar- 
rative; finally, they are mainly interested in action alone, and make few 
or no descriptions of character, mental states, moral significance, or the 
setting in which the action takes place. 

The Border ballads, of which fourteen characteristic examples are 
next analyzed, and which belong to Professor Gummere’s ‘ fourth class, — 
‘ballads which are simple narrative throughout,’’— replace the small, 
isolated group by a large number of persons, members of a tribe or clan, 
connected by geographical and by temporal relations with the external 
world, and actuated by motives as simple as those of the “‘simple ballads.” 
In the Border ballads, as Professor Gummere has indicated, the ‘‘ leap- 
ing and lingering” movement yields to a steady narrative progression, 
attained by the suppression of incremental repetition, the supplying of 
transitions, and the elaboration of the story by the addition of prelimi- 
nary, concluding, and subordinate incidents. By their conception of the 
border hero as a type of character, and their extensive use of place-names 
as a background for the action, these ballads surpass the “‘simple 
ballads” in the description of character and setting. All these differences, 
taken with the similarities noted by Gummere and Hart, prove that the 
Border ballads are a development towards epic from the stage of the 
“simple ballads.” 

The seven traditional Robin Hood ballads next analyzed voice the 
feelings, not of an isolated group or clan, but of the whole peasant class, 
which, through conflict with the governing classes, has gained self-con- 
sciousness and found self-expression in the creation of an ideal type of 
character, — the outlaw Robin Hood. This character has become the 
central motive of a whole series of adventures which are embodied ina 
cycle of ballads.” In structure and narrative movement the Robin Hood 
ballads continue the steady narrative progress of the Border ballads with 
increased elaboration of the story and a new tendency to accretion, or the 
union of independent incidents. In the description of character and the 
indication of moral significance, these ballads, being based on character, 
are an advance over the simple and Border ballads; and in their pictures 
of the “merry greenwood” as setting or background of the action, they 
make a decided approach to epic. 

The ballad of “Adam Bell, Clim of the Clough, and William of 
Cloudesly,” next in order, is evidently a single survival of another outlaw 
cycle, very similar in its phase of life and motives to that of Robin Hood, 


1 See above, p. 353. 

? Dr. Hast has shown, p. 67, that there is a hint of such a development in the Border 
ballads, where Hobie Noble — a typical border hero — appears both in the ballad that 
bears his name (No. 189) and in Jock o’ the Side (No. 187). 
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but less expressive of class hostility, and less centred in a conception of 
character. It is more than three times as long as the average Robin 
Hood ballad; and this length is due partly to accretion, — to the combi- 
nation in the ballad of two independent incidents, the rescue and the 
apple-shooting, — but more particularly to the elaboration of the story 
by the prefixing of the capture, the careful motivation of most of the 
action, and the attention to transitions. “Adam Bell” presents more 
characters than the Robin Hood ballads, though none so important as 
their hero; it also goes beyond these ballads in the indication of mental 
states and in detailed description of setting; but its main epic advance 
over them is in the elaboration of action. 

The “‘ Gest of Robin Hood” is a poem of 13,700 words, made by the 
juxtaposition and skilful working-over into a relatively coherent and 
consistent narrative, of a number of independent ballads of the Robin 
Hood cycle: This process of accretion, which is far more extensive and 
artistic than the mechanical union of incidents in ‘“‘Adam Bell,” is ac- 
companied by a less notable but important process of elaboration, which 
in the case of action does not go as far as “Adam Bell” (p. 292) or 
even the single ballad of the Robin Hood cycle (p. 75), but which in the 
extent and variety of the descriptions of character and states of mind, 
the notation of moral significance and the greater idealization of the 
woodland setting, approaches more closely than the cycle ballads and 
‘‘Adam Bell” to epic fulness of detail. In fact, Dr. Hart’s analysis 
makes evident Professor Gummere’s statement (p. 270) that if the hero 
of the “ Gest’? had been national as well as popular, and if the “ Gest ” 
had been composed in an unlettered age, ‘‘it would have gone on its way 
to higher and wider achievement,’”’ and have become an actual epic 
instead of “‘an epic in the making.”’ 

In the heroic ballads, which are represented in Dr. Hart’s study by 
thirty-one Danish ballads from the first volume of Grundtvig’s “‘ Dan- 
marks Gamle Folkeviser” (Nos. 1-17 and 19-32, both inclusive) and 
four English ballads (Child, Nos. 59, 60, 61, and 211), the isolated group, 
the clan, the band of outlaws embodying the ideals of a class, give place 
to a complete society with a king and his warriors, a castle, some courtly 
ceremonial, strong national feeling, and definite relations to the external 
world, expressed in geographical references and details about ships, 
horses, arms, and armor. Love, valor, the supernatural, are here, as 
in the simple ballads, the motives of action, but they are made more com- 
plex and ennobled. Love is more intense and more refined, valor is in- 
spired by national sentiment and united with cunning; and the conflict 
of motives is noted and emphasized, e. g. in “‘Bewick and Graham”’ 
(No. 211). The material of the heroic ballads —in other words, their 
phase of life and their motives— are thoroughly epic, and mark a very de- 
cided advance towards epic over all the ballads previously examined. It 
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is in this epic quality of their material alone, however, that they represent 
a later stage than the other ballads. Their structure and movement re- 
tain several characteristics of the simple ballads, for example, occasional 
incremental repetition, frequent refrain, and narrative omissions; their 
elaboration of a simple incident by breaking it into minor incidents or by 
putting a preliminaring incident before it is paralleled in border and 
cycle ballads; and their tendency to group about such a figure as Kong 
Diderik, or to combine independent incidents in a single ballad,’ are 
rudimentary traces of a development analogous to that of the Robin 
Hood cycle and the “‘ Gest.’ Their treatment of character is no more ad- 
vanced than that of the Border ballads, and their discussion of mental 
states, moral significance, and setting does not even advance as far. To 
put it briefly, the heroic ballads consist of the material of epic presented 
in a ballad style less advanced in elaboration and accretion than the 
simpler material of the cycle and Gest of Robin Hood. 

In his elaborate studies of the “Beowulf” and the “Roland,’’ which 
are of value to all readers of these poems, whether they are interested in 
ballad evolution or not, Dr. Hart’s main purpose is to show that these 
epics, greatly as they differ from the ballads, and earlier as they are in 
date, represent later and more advanced stages of the matter and the 
methods from and by which the ballads were produced. His analysis 
shows that the ‘‘ Beowulf” deals with a phase of life similar to that of 
the heroic ballads, but treats the details of court life and courtly ceremo- 
nial, of international relations, of seafaring adventure, and of arms and 
armor, with far more fulness and dignity, giving “a broad view of a 
highly organized society.” The motive of the poem — the valor of a 
hero in conflict with hostile forces — differs from that of the heroic and 
cycle ballads in that the hero is national, and that his foes are more 
mysterious and terrible. In structure the ‘“‘ Beowulf”’ is, like the ballads, 
the product of elaboration and accretion; the elaboration, however, is far 
more leisurely, and includes a more detailed motivation, a fuller de- 


1 Dr. Hart has not noted a most striking case of the demonstrated combination of three 
short Danish ballads to form a longer one, pointed out by A. Heusler: Lied und Epos 
(Dortmund, 1905), pp. 41-46 ff. It has been shown beyond question that version A of the 
ballad of ‘‘ Marsk Stig’? (Grundtvig, D. G. F. iii, 338), a stirring narrative of adultery, 
revenge, and outlawry, has been made up by the accretion and elaboration of three inde- 
pendent ballads printed by Grundtvig as versions CDE, FG, and HI respectively (Jér- 
gensen, Bidrag til Nordens Historie i Middelalderen, Copenhagen, 1871, pp. 113-134; 
Martensen, Historiske Tidskrift, 4 Raekke, 4, pp. 123-158, Copenhagen, 1873-74; 
Olrik, Danske Folkeviser i Udvalg, Copenhagen, 1899). Though only about one fourth 
as long as the “ Gest,” and decidedly closer to the simple ballad in structure, this ange Vise 
surpasses it as an example of accretion, in that its constituent ballads have been preserved. 
Though excluded, perhaps because based on comparatively modern history, from Dr. 
Hart’s discussion of the heroic ballad (cf. Ballad and Epic, pp. 4, 110), it might have 
been effectively used by him as an interesting parallel to the accretive tendencies of that 
type of ballad and its retention of simple ballad qualities. 
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scription of phase of life, character, mental states, moral significance, 
and setting, and a more picturesque handling of transitional passages ; 
and the accretion consists not only in the combination of two independ- 
ent adventures of Beowulf, but also in the introduction of episodes; that 
is, of independent incidents narrated in brief subordinate fashion for the 
purpose of illustrating or amplifying the main narrative. This power of 
elaborating the account of a journey or of inserting and subordinating 
a Finn or Heremod passage, while keeping the main narrative steadily 
in view, is a distinct trait of the leisurely, finished epic, — a trait which 
produced the Homeric simile, and which does not exist in the ballads 
or “Gest.”’ The ‘‘ Beowulf” also resembles the “Gest” in its power to 
treat coherently a complicated story and to foresee the end from the 
beginning, and surpasses it by its freedom to relate that story out of 
chronological order, thereby resembling the Odyssey. As a result of 
this leisurely interest in detail, and this power to hold the narrative in 
mind while elaborating or reversing it, the movement of the ‘‘ Beowulf” 
is much slower than that of the ‘“‘ Gest,” and contains some repetition, 
which, however, is not communal, but varied and artistic. The dialogue 
of the ‘ Beowulf” has more epic formality than that of the “Gest.” 

In his analysis of the “Roland,” Dr. Hart shows that it carries farther 
than the “Beowulf” certain epic tendencies noted in the ballads, but 
that in other respects it is less advanced than the “Beowulf.” The 
‘‘Roland”’ presents a more complex and highly organized society, with 
a more powerful king, a more brilliant and splendid court, and a wider 
national outlook, and gives more detailed descriptions of court ceremony, 
of the movements of armies, of dress, armor, and personal appearance. 
The central motive, the valor of the French in conflict with hostile forces, 
is more spiritual and idealistic, and more intensely and nationally patri- 
otic, than the valor of the hero in the ballads and ‘‘ Beowulf.” The “Ro- 
land”’ has greater structural unity than “Adam Bell,” the “ Gest,” or the 
‘‘Beowulf;’’ instead of combining a group of independent incidents, it 
presents a single incident, — the defeat at Roncesvalles, — and develops 
it by elaboration into a poem longer than any of the three. This elabora- 
tion consists, as in “Adam Bell,” of the prefixing to the main incident of 
an exciting cause, here the account of the treason of Ganelon, and of the 
addition to the main incident of an account of the reprisals by which it 
was followed. The action is also elaborated, as in “Adam Bell,” by the 
multiplication of subordinate incidents, and by careful motivation; and 
this elaboration is increased by the complicated nature of the movements 
of the armies concerned in the fight. If accretion be also present in the 
““Roland” (for example, in the account of the deathof Alde and the trial of 
Ganelon), it has been skilfully merged in elaboration ; for these incidents, 
whether originally independent or not, appear to grow naturally out of 
what has gone before, and to be a subordinate part of the main action. 
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The “Roland” also shows evidence of the poet’s grasp of an increasingly 
complicated story in its passages which refer to earlier and later parts of 
the narrative and in its narration of synchronistic events. On the other 
hand, the ‘‘Roland”’ is closer to the ballads than the ‘‘ Beowulf”’ in its 
more frequent use of repetition, its less formal dialogue, its communal 
expression of emotion, its less complex presentation of character, its 
lighter treatment of mental states and moral significance, and, finally, 
its neglect of setting. 

The results thus briefly summarized are of course far from demon- 
strating the theory that the epic is a development from the ballad. In 
their unmistakable indication, however, of a definite evolution towards 
epic in the matter and form of the ballads, and of evidence that the 
matter and form of two epics present later stages of a similar evolution, 
they certainly establish this theory as the most reasonable explanation 
of the facts. These results also show us how the development of ballad 
into epic, assuming its occurrence, must have been brought about. The 
epic cannot have been formed by the mere mechanical aggregation of 
popular ballads, and such ballads cannot be extracted from it by 
Lachmannian excisions; aggregation or accretion of ballads is bound to 
occur, especially when a popular figure gives rise to a cycle; but the re- 
sult of such accretion would not necessarily be anything more than a long 
ballad. The essential factor in the development of epic from ballad is, 
as Heusler,* following Ker, has pointed out in the work already cited, 
leisurely elaboration, or the transformation of ledhafte Knap pheit into 
epische Breite. To become epic the ballad must change its narrow, 
isolated group of characters, its interest In mere action, and its “leaping, 
lingering” structure, to a broad and detailed picture of life, a leisurely 
abstraction from action of character, mental states, moral significance, 
and a steady and complete narrative. It must relate an increasingly 
complicated, coherent, and well-motivated story; and although accre- 
tion is often a prominent factor in the formation of such a story, this 
accretion will, in the better-constructed epics, subordinate itself to 
elaboration, in that all external incidents will seem to have grown out of 
the central theme. The perfection of such elaboration, necessary to a 
finished epic like the ‘‘ Beowulf” or the “Roland,” seems to demand, as 
Professor Marsh ’” points out, a society of some wealth and splendor 
which has developed an aristocracy with leisure for the making and en- 
joying of such verse and the culture to appreciate it, and which at the 
same time has not outgrown its intellectual homogeneity, its devotion 
to ideals of action, and its memory of great deeds. 

The way in which these elements probably combined to produce epics 
like the “ Beowulf” and the “Roland” is shown by Professor Gummere, 


1 Op. cit. pp. 21 ff. 
3 Article “Epic Poetry” in the Universal Cyclopedia. 
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to whose book we must in closing turn for a moment, in his discussion 
of “Otterburn” and ‘Cheviot.’ * These poems, he shows, are Border 
ballads, but combine ballad impersonality and simple and hardy courage 
with an epic fulness of detail, an artistic use of alliteration, and a ten- 
dency to single out special heroes for praise, which suggests the epic 
style of the “‘ Beowulf” and the “TIliad.”? They were composed, Professor 
Gummere thinks, by and for the warriors who had taken part in the 
battle, and were worked by a Border minstrel or minstrels into epic 
shape. In a similar way, he believes, warriors who had inherited from 
earlier communal days, and developed into greater narrative fulness, the 
gift of improvisation, sang their lay or cantiléne,’ reflecting immediate 
events; and these lays, an inheritance from communal song, were com- 
bined by scops, jongleurs, or minstrels, and subjected to repeated elabo- 
ration and re-working, until the finished epics were produced. It is thus 
to Professor Gummere’s book, in which the beginning of the evolation 
of the popular ballad is explained, that we go for a definite account of its 
conclusion. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS., July 4, 1908. 


1 Pages 255-266. 
? As Achilles sang xAéa av3pay, the glories of heroes (Iliad, ix, 189). 
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On November 5, 1908, died Otis Tufton Mason, Head Curator of Anthro- 
pology at the U. S. National Museum, one of the foremost representatives of 
ethnological science in America. During the years when anthropological 
research was first organized under the auspices of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Mason contributed a large share to the activity of the small groups of 
workers assembled in Washington. Through his wide knowledge, attained 
by extensive reading, by constant contact with the large and varied collec- 
tions of the National Museum, and by intimate intercourse with the many 
students who visit Washington, he was able to exert a most wholesome influ- 
ence upon the development of anthropology. His influence was the more far- 
reaching, since through the charming simplicity of his manner, his unassuming 
bearing, and his sympathetic mind he made friends everywhere. Thus he has 
done much to stimulate anthropological interests. His own work lay largely 
in the study of the development of human industries, and he has contributed 
extensively to our knowledge of the manufactures of the North American 
Indians. The general course of development of human invention was a sub- 
ject dear to his heart, and we owe to him the pleasing and attractive books, 
‘‘ Origin of Invention ” and ‘‘Woman’s Share in Primitive Culture,’’? which 
contain not only many novel and important ideas, but which also reveal to the 
reader the author in the whole amiable charm of his personality. ‘Those who 
had the privilege of knowing him will miss him sadly. His works assure to him 
‘a permanent place in the history of anthropology. 

Franz Boas. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


ITEMS OF FRENCH-CANADIAN FOLK-LORE, ESSEX Co., ONTARIO. — The 
following items were communicated to me by Mr. J. C. Day, Toronto, 

1. Two lovers will not agree after they are married, if they both wipe their 
face on the same towel. 

2. The color of a spider spinning down in front of you, or alighting on 
your person, will indicate the color of your new hat or suit of clothes. 

3. It is unlucky to sit at a table beneath a crack in the ceiling. 

4. If a hearse with the corpse covers the ground twice in going to the 
church and graveyard, there will be another death in the family before the 
year is out. 

5. To avert misfortune, after going out and coming back for something 
you have forgotten, sit down a few minutes. 

6. When a sower, in sowing grain, leaves a coffin-shaped piece of land 
unsowed, it portends death to some member of his family. 

7. News will come from the direction in which a dreaming dog points its 
nose. 

8. To cure toothache a piece of a snake’s slough is rolled’ up into a ball 
and placed in the hollow of the aching tooth. 

Mr. Day also informs me that the well-known Devonian fossil Spirifer 
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mucronatus, known among English residents as “ petrified butterflies,” which . 
are extensively found in Essex and Lambton counties, are carried as lucky- 
stones. 

W. J. Wintemberg. 


TORONTO, CAN. 


WitcHcRAFT. — At Shaftsbury, Vermont, eighty years ago, the belief in 
witches was quite general, and even the children knew the rhyme which 
brought disaster into the family circle; for it often happened that a witch - 
would come down the chimney in the form of a black cat, and say, — 


“T, Tattaru, 
Tell you 
To tell Tatterrier 
That sits by the fire 
That Tatterrags is dead.” 


And soon after that some one of those sitting around the fireplace would 
sicken and die. 

The country doctor of the neighborhood used to go, with his wife and 
daughter, on a certain day of each year, to gather bittersweet-root to ward 
off the witches. None of the three spoke, or turned their eyes to right or left, 
from the time they left the house until they entered it again. 

The sister of my informant fell ill with typhoid, and, in the excessive weak- 
ness consequent upon the disease, would tremble when startled or excited. 
At this, the old doctor would shake his head solemnly, and say, “I don’t like 
that! I don’t like that! She is bewitched.” 

The people all knew that when a horse balked, he was bewitched; but none 
knew who the witch was, until one time they put a red-hot horseshoe on a 
balking animal, when the woman who had bewitched him went lame with a 
burned foot. 

Another time a witch was discovered in this wise: One of the women of 
the village had given a poor neighbor permission to come to her garden for 
vegetables whenever she liked; and whenever the neighbor came, she walked 
in at the front door, and through the house to the garden. But one day the 
lady hung a horseshoe over the front door; and the next time the neighbor 
came with her basket, she walked rapidly to the door, stopped suddenly, 
seemed agitated, and went around the house to the garden, for witches cannot 
come under a horseshoe. 

The Indians in a New Mexican pueblo known to the writer still believe in _ 
witches. Several years ago, during a religious ceremony in the kiva, they 
caught a supposed witch peeping in through a crack. The worshippers ran 
out and stoned the witch, chasing her till she fell in a little clump of peach- 
trees. Three days after, she died; and when she was buried, the wind blew 
furiously, proving that she was indeed a witch. 

Some years later one of her little girls died of diphtheria ; and when she was 
buried, the wind blew, as at the mother’s funeral. “And you see,” said my 
little informant in an awed whisper, “that showed that if she had lived to 
gtow up, she would have been a witch too.” 

Clara Kern Bayliss. 


Macoms, ILL. 
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STORIES OF JEAN SoOTTE. — There was an old woman who had two 
sons, — one so simple that he received the name of Jean Sotte, and the other 
so bright and intelligent that he was known as Jean Esprit. 

1. One day the old woman said to Jean Sotte, “ My son, I am old and stiff, 
but you are young and active and can go on my errands; so go into the store- 
room and bring me a bottle of wine you will find there.” Jean Sotte went to 
the storeroom, and, having found the bottle, he thought he would take out 
the cork and make sure it was wine; and when he had smelled it, he thought 
he would taste it to be sure it was all right; but the wine was so good and old, 
he soon felt very merry, and continued to drink until the bottle was quite 
empty. Now, in a corner of the room an old duck had made her nest in some 
straw; and when Jean Sotte began capering around, she cried out, “ Quack, 
quack!” and flapped her wings, which so frightened him that he caught her by 
the neck, and wrung her head off, and seated himself on her eggs. The old 
woman, having waited some time for Jean Sotte’s return, determined to see 
what was keeping him. What was her surprise, on hobbling to the store- 
room, to find her old duck dead and Jean Sotte sitting on her nest. ‘Silly 
boy!” she said, “why have you killed my duck, why are you sitting on the 
nest, and where is the bottle of wine you were to bring me ?’’ — “ Mother,” 
said Jean Sotte, rolling his head and looking very sleepy, “I drank the wine; 
and when the old duck saw me, she cried out, and I knew she would tell you, 
so I killed her to keep her from telling; and, now she is dead, you will never 
know!”’ 

2. The old mother was in despair over the stupidity of her boy, but thought 
she would try him again, hoping he would do better. So calling him, and 
giving him some money, she said, “ My son, I want a paper of needles, and 
you must go down the road to the village and buy me one, but do not lose 
it on the way.” Jean Sotte promised to be careful and went off in high glee, 
for he liked to goon errands to the village. He knew just where to go; and, 
having counted out the money to the old dame who gave him the needles, he 
started down the lane which led to his home. He had not gone far when he 
met a number of cows, who, when they saw him, lifted their heads and cried, 
““A-moo, a-moo!” and turned into a barnyard. Jean Sotte, thinking they 
were calling him, followed; and when they continued to cry “A-moo!”’’ he 
said, “Well, if it is the needles you want, here they are!’”’ and he sprinkled 
them all over the straw they were eating. Then he went home; and when the 
old woman asked where the needles were she had sent him for, he said, 
“Mother, I obeyed you: I did not Jose them, but, when the cows cried so for 
them, I was obliged to give them to them on their hay.” 

3. Another time Jean Esprit had left Jean Sotte to mind his old mother; 
and, the old woman complaining of feeling cold, Jean Sotte ran and got a 
kettle of boiling water and poured it all over her, crying, “ Now, mother, I 
have made you warm!’’ The poor old woman staggered about the room and 
screamed wildly; and Jean Sotte, thinking she was pleased, called to his 
brother, “Come, come, see mother dance!”? When Jean Esprit came. he 
found the poor old woman dead. 

4. Jean Esprit told Jean Sotte that he must not leave the house, as he heard 
there were thieves about. en he returned, what was his surprise to find 
Jean Sotte sitting up in a tree, holding the door of their house, which he said 
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he had taken off the hinges and carried up there, that the thieves might not 
unlock it and steal all they had. 
*Told by Marie Ray. 


AVERY’s ISLAND, LA. 


WEATHERCOCK LEGENDS. — There is a Spanish fairy-tale called “The 
Half-Chick’’ — Medio Pollito — which tells the story of how the cock came 
to be on the weather-vane. Can any of your readers tell me of any fairy-tales 
or legends on this subject in other countries? 

Charles Welsh. 


WINTHROP, Mass. 


Movurninc Customs oF NEGROES. — Can any of the readers of folk-lore 
help me to a solution of the origin of the custom among negroes which dictates 
the wearing of hats by the male mourners at a funeral indoors, whether in 
house or church. I personally noticed the circumstance only this summer at a 
funeral in St. Augustine’s Church, Boston. Diligent inquiry among negroes 
themselves has led only to very conflicting statements. Whether the custom 
is purely local cannot be learned, for while Dr. Booker Washington states 
that he never heard of the custom, other old negroes from different parts of 
the country, interviewed in a Home, claim it is a habit which has lasted as 
“long as they can remember.’”’ Is it an imitation of the Jewish custom, and 
local? Is it a survival of some African rite where headdresses of feathers or 
quills took the place of the modern hat? 


John Dixwell, M. D. 
52 West Cedar St., Boston, MAss. 


In the review of ScHuttzE, Aus Namaland und Kalahari, on p. 250 of 
t he last number of this Journal, the name of the reviewer, Dr. Robert H. Lowie, 
was accidentally omitted. 


LOCAL MEETINGS. 


IOWA BRANCH. 


THE Iowa Branch of the Society held a joint meeting with the Iowa Society 
of the Archeological Institute of America and the Iowa Anthropological 
Society at the State University of Iowa on November sth and 6th. Professor 
Oscar Montelius of Stockholm gave a lecture on “The Cross Symbol, its 
Origin and Evolution.’’ Among the other papers presented at the different 
sessions were the following: “The Scandinavian Revival of the Dancing- 
Ballad,’’ by Professor E. K. Putnam; “The Astrological Origin of the Names 
of the Days,”’ by Dean L. G. Weld; “Some Folk-Etymologies,’’ by Professor 
G. T. Flom; “ Principles of Evidence in Folk-Lore,”’ by Mr. R. P. Baker; “A 
Note on Magic Numbers,”’ by Professor C. B. Wilson; “The Use of the Runes 
and the Cross in Magic Signs, especially in Norway and Sweden,” by Pro- 
fessor K. Gijerset; and a concluding lecture by Professor F. B. Tarbell on 
“Greek Dress.”’ 
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RECORD OF AMERICAN INDIAN FOLK-LORE. 


NORTH AMERICA. 


ALGONKIAN. — The articles by Professor W. H. Holmes on “The 
Tomahawk” (vol. x, n. s. pp. 264-276) and Mr. W. R. Gerard on 
“The Term ‘Tomahawk’” (ibid. 277-280), in the ‘“‘American Anthro- 
pologist” for April-June, 1908, contain valuable information as to the 
nature, form, use, etc., of this weapon. Mr. Gerard treats etymologically 
the various Algonkian names and synonyms, particularly the originals 
of the English loan-word tomahawk and its derivatives. He concludes 
that “‘it is therefore to the iron hatchet of the white man’s manufacture 
and the adopted Virginia Indian name which English-speaking people 
everywhere applied to it, and not to the stone implement that is due the 
widespread fame which this formidable implement of aboriginal warfare 
acquired.” He is of opinion that the word tomahawk “‘is of Virginian 
origin, since a vocable cognate with Virginia ¢é@mahak would have had, 
in the Massachusetts dialect, the form of tumdhank, which would have 
been written tumhonk by the English.” The Virginia /émahék signifies 
“(what is) used for cutting” any kind of an object, animate or inani- 
mate. — Cheyenne. Volume i, Part 6 (September, 1907) of the ‘‘ Memoirs 
of the American Anthropological Association” consists of James Moo- 
ney’s ““The Cheyenne Indians” (pp. 357-442) and Rodolphe Petter’s 
“Sketch of the Cheyenne Grammar” (pp. 443-478). Mr. Mooney’s 
article (which includes a valuable annotated Bibliography of over 150 
titles), after giving an historical sketch of the Cheyenne, with notes on 
the name, etc., treats of organization (camp-circle divisions, basis of 
tribal organization, warrior organization and other societies), heraldic 
system, religion, home life, language, culture, names given to other 
tribes, etc., and contains much valuable and interesting information. 
Noteworthy is the following statement (p. 415): “The working soci- 
eties, which are practically female trade unions, have, or did have until 
recently, absolute control of all the higher technology and decorative art 
of the tribe.””’ —The members of these industrial gilds were called ‘ mo- 
nt'nieo, ‘women who have chosen,’ i. e. specialist women.’”’ According 
to Mr. Mooney, “there are distinct unions for the practice and teaching 
of tipi cutting and fitting; for each class of tipi decoration; for each 
class of robe and curtain making in porcupine quill and beaded de- 
signs; for parfléche decoration; and for the more specialized moccasin 
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and dress patterns.” A certain comradeship system among the young 
men goes far to explain “‘the stories of daring rescues of wounded com- 
rades in the face of the enemy, so frequent in accounts of frontier 
fights.’ The whole religious life of the Cheyenne “centres in the great 
ceremonies of the Sun Dance and the Sacred Arrows.” The feeling for 
the Sacred Arrows (these were delivered to them in the beginning by 
their own great culture-hero, Motsiyélf, or “Standing Medicine’’) is 
much deeper and more reverent than that shown for the Sun Dance, 
which “overshadows all other tribal ceremonies in its spectacular char- 
acter and social features.’ The “‘Ghost Dance cult” of 1888 “‘ was for- 
eign to the tribe and has entirely died out.”” According to Mr. Mooney, 
“the most salient feature brought out by a study of the Cheyenne is 
that of the newness of everything which they have, with the single ex- 
ception of the Sacred Arrow cult” (p. 420). Even to-day “their existing 
customs and ceremonials are under constant change, and are not now 
what they were even ten years ago.” In the old days, ‘‘ the Cheyenne had 
free range from the Saskatchewan to the Rio Grande, a distance of full 
1800 miles, and they had a name for every tribe of importance in this 
immense region.” At pages 421-428 Mr. Mooney gives, with explanatory 
and etymological notes, a list of Cheyenne names given to other tribes 
and peoples, in which terms for the following are included: Apache, 
Arapaho, Arikara, Assiniboin, Bannock, Blackfoot, Caddo, Cherokee, 
Chinaman, Choctaw, Comanche, Cree, Crow, Delawares, Flathead, 
Frenchman, German, Hidatsa, Irishman, Kaw (Kansa), Kickapoo, 
Kiowa, Kiowa Apache, Mandan, Mexican, Missouri, Monsoni, Mormon, 
Navaho, Negro, Nez Percé, Omaha, Osage, Oto, Paiute, Pawnee, 
Piegan, Ponca, Pueblo, Quapaw, Sioux (of various divisions), Sarsee, 
Sauk, Shawnee, Shoshoni, Sutai, Tonkawa, Ute, Wichita, White man, 
Winnebago. The grammatical sketch by the Rev. Rodolphe Petter, 
‘four best authority on the Cheyenne language,” gives (pp. 477-478) 
‘*examples of Cheyenne as it is spoken in daily intercourse, and as used 
in prayers, in chanting, and in telling stories. Mr. Petter notes that ‘‘the 
younger generation is unconsciously influenced by the English, and there 
is a gradual tendency to use detached particles and careless forms.” 
In religious ceremonies “‘the rites, not the words, are of most importance.” 
The following statement (p. 477) is interesting: ‘Recent religious in- 
fluences, either from the Messiah belief or the ‘mescal bean’ [peyote], 
brought more prayers, songs, and speeches into the religious life, but 
without enriching the language, or bringing out archaic forms.” Cer- 
tain bands or secret organizations use certain archaic forms known only 
to themselves, but ‘‘such words are few in number and have little 
importance.” 

ATHABASCAN. — Navaho. In the ‘University of California Publica- 
tions in American Archeology and Ethnology” (vol. v, pp. 21-63) for 
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September, 1907, appear some ‘‘Navaho Myths, Prayers and Songs 
with Texts and Translations” by Washington Matthews, edited by 
Pp. E. Goddard. At pages 25-46 are given Navaho text and interlinear 
‘and free English translations of ‘A Tale of Kininaékai, accounting for 
the Origin of certain Prayers and Songs of the Night Chant ” s at pages 
47-53, similar texts and translations of “A Prayer of the Second Day 
of the Night Chant”’; at pages 54-58, of “A Prayer of the Fourth Day 
of the Night Chant”’; at pages 58-60, of ‘The Story of Bekotsidi”’ ; and 
at pages 61-63, of a “ Protection Song,” to be sung on going into battle. 
“‘The Tale of Kininaékai”” — Kininaékai is White House in Chelly Cafion, 
Arizona — accounts for the ‘‘Tsénitsivogan Bigin,” or “Songs of the 
Red Rock House,” and perhaps also for some of the ritual observances. 
The chief figure is Hayo/k4l Ask{, or “‘ Dawn Boy,” who went to White 
House on a rainbow, and brought back gifts and songs. The ‘‘ beauty” 
songs in Navaho legends are of considerable psychological interest, 
likewise the prayer for a happy old age with which so many of the songs 
end. The “Story of Bekotsidi” tells how Bekotsidi and Tsimihanoai 
made all the animals, and the song given is that which the gods sang as 
they were at work. The notes to these myths and songs contain some 
folk-lore data. At p. 27 we learn that “Nf nahoké diné, or People on 
the Earth, is a name applied to all Indians, as distinguished from white 
men, and from holy people or deities.” Of Kininaékai it is said (p. 29): 
“The upper story of White House is painted white; the lower story is the 
natural yellow of yellow sandstone. The Navahoes do not think this the 
result of a mere whim, but that it is intentional and symbolic. White is 
the color of the east in Navaho symbolism, and they suppose the upper 
story was sacred to Hasiséyalti, or Talking God, who was a god of 
dawn and of the east. Yellow is the symbolic color of the west, and 
they suppose the lower story belonged to Hastsehogan, or House God, 
who was a god of the west and of the evening twilight.” From p. 31 we 
learn that “‘Yuni is the place of honor reserved for guests and the head 
of the house behind the fire opposite the door;” and from p. 35, that 
‘Male rain (ni/tsa bak4) means a shower accompanied by thunder and 
lightning. Female rain (ni/tsa badd) means a shower without electric 
display.”’ In lines 10-11 of Prayer No. 2, horses and sheep are men- 
tioned, which occasions this footnote on page 35: “‘Lines 10 and rz of 
Prayer appear to be modern growths, even if the whole cultus and myth 
is not modern. Yet something may be said to the contrary. The word 
which I translate horses (Lin) refers also to any sort of a pet or domestic 
animal, and the word for sheep (Debé) originally meant the Rocky 
Mountain sheep or bighorn. It is now employed to designate the 
domestic sheep, while the bighorn is now called tsé’ta debé, or sheep- 
among-rocks.’’ In these songs occur a number of meaningless words. 
The editor’s note informs us that before his death Dr. Matthews had 
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entered into an arrangement with the Department of Anthropology of 
the University of California to ‘‘devote the remainder of his life to the 
preparation of a large amount of unpublished material which he had 
accumulated during many years of active life among the North American 
Indians.” The editor’s share in the present work is based on a visit to 
the Navaho country in January, 1907, and consultation with Hatali 
Natloi, the priest from whom Dr. Matthews originally obtained the 
texts. — Hupa. In the ‘American Anthropologist” (vol. x, n. s., pp. 
168-170) for January-March, 1908, Mr. J. W. Hudson describes “‘A 
Diminutive Ceremonial Quiver from California.”” This basketry object 
was prominent in the priestly régalia of the “ Jumping Dance” of the 
Hupa, being ‘‘carried in the right hand and waved aloft in rhythm to 
the chant and dance-steps.”’ According to Mr. Hudson, ‘‘the full signifi- 
cance of this object is no longer known even by the priests themselves, 
but from its specialized shape and function we must regard it as a 
symbol of some mysterious and beneficent power.”? — Navaho, At page 
288 of the “American Anthropologist” (vol. x, n. s.) for April-June, 
1908, is described and figured by Dr. A. Hrdlicka (the specimen is now 
in National Museum), ‘“‘a string of beads and human teeth attached to 
a human lower jaw partly covered with decorated deerskin, the whole 
forming a necklace.’”’ This unique object was collected among the 
Navaho, about 1865, by Dr. B. A. Clements, U. S. A. 

KoLuscHAN. —In his article on “Petroglyphs in Southeastern 
Alaska,” in the ‘American Anthropologist” (vol. x, n. s., pp. 221-230) 
for April-June, 1908, George T. Emmons describes and figures Tlingit 
petroglpyhs on Baranof Island, Etoline Island, etc. These petroglyphs, 
of which even the oldest natives of the present generation have no know- 
ledge, are ‘‘the most permanent but least intelligible of all the earlier 
works of the Tlingit,” and ‘“‘are of frequent occurrence in the vicinity 
of old village sites on the islands of the Alexander Archipelago and the 
adjacent littoral.’’ In most instances ‘‘they ornament isolated bowlders 
and beach rocks imbedded in the sand of the shore near the level of the 
tide.” Some of them are of a considerable age (that on Baranof was 
in situ at the beginning of the nineteenth century). The older carvings 
‘“ show less realism, are more severe in outline, and are wanting in detail; 
and more often the principal characters are joined by means of numerous 
lines, circles, and irregular forms that are meaningless in themselves, 
but serve the purpose of making one connected picture, which, I believe, 
always represents a story.” The Baranof island petroglyph evidently 
tells the story of the creation of man, etc., by Yehlh, the Raven, who is 
figured with Kun-nook, the guardian of fresh-water (in wolf-form), from 
whom Yehlh stole a few drops to make the lakes and rivers. The petro- 
glyphs of Etoline Island are of two distinct periods, indicating two occu- 
pations of the place by the Tlingit, something not at all uncommon, “as 
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I can point to half a dozen living places that have been occupied, 
deserted, and reoccupied in turn.” In these petroglyphs occur wolves’ 
heads, realistic ravens’ forms, heads of sandhill cranes, conventional 
eagles’ nests, killer whale, salmon, shark, “‘coppers,’’ circles, spirals, 
and “the very old form of ceremonial rattle (chuck-ah-hut-tar) described 
by the earliest Europeans to visit the Northwest coast.’”? — The same 
author’s valuable monograph on “The Chilkat Blanket. With Notes 
on the Blanket Designs by Franz Boas,’’ appears as “‘ Memoirs of the 
Museum of Natural History,” vol. iii (Anthropology), No. 4 (N. Y¥,, 
December, 1907, pp. 329-401, 4 pl., 58 figs.). Lieut. Emmons describes 
the manufacture, use, etc., of these remarkable fabrics of mountain- 
goats’ hair in detail, and Dr. Boas, from careful study of the designs upon 
them, believes that we have “the clearest evidence that the blanket pat- 
tern is merely a painted design, which is transferred without any change 
to the technic of the weaving.’”’ The blankets are woven by the women 
on a very primitive loom, and the pattern-boards from which they take 
their designs have been painted by the men. —In ‘‘The American Mu- 
seum Journal”? (vol. viii, pp. 65-70) for May, 1908, Lieut. Emmons has 
a brief article on ‘“‘The Use of the Chilcat Blanket.”” The blanket, at 
first the robe of individuals of prominence of both sexes at dances and 
on other ceremonial occasions, served them at death as a shroud and 
afterwards was often hung up on the outside of the grave-house as a 
memorial of honor. The Chilcat blanket is fast disappearing, and “of 
the older specimens, so beautiful in technique, coloring and design, few 
or none remain.” 

MissIon InpraANns. — Dr. A. L. Kroeber’s article, ‘‘A Mission Record 
of the California Indians from a Manuscript in the Bancroft Library,” 
which appears as “University of California Publications in American 
Archeology and Ethnology,” vol. vii, No. 1 (pp. 1-27), May 28, 1908, 
gives a compilation made 1811 for the Spanish authorities in Mexico, 
a copy of which was retained in the archives of the Mission of Santa 
Barbara (where it was copied for Mr. Bancroft in 1877), data concerning 
the Indians of San Diego (the Yuman Dieguefios of to-day), San Luis 
Rey (the Shoshonian Luisefios), San Juan Capistrano and San Gabriel 
(both Shoshonian), San Fernando (probably Chumashan), Santa Bar- 
bara (Chumashan), San Miguel and San Antonio (both Salinan), San 
Carlos (Esselenian, Costanoan), San Juan Banista and Santa Cruz (both 
Costanoan), Santa Clara and San José (Costanoan and probably also 
Mariposan, etc.), and San Francisco (Costanoan). Of the Dieguefios 
it is said “their greatest physical infirmity, and that which most de- 
stroys them, is melancholy or fear” (p. 5). The only ‘‘idolatry”’ re- 
ported is the “‘vulture-ceremony.” Suicide of women disappointed in 
love is said to be common. The Luisefios also had a bird-ceremony, as 
did also Indians of some of the other missions. The maieria medica of 
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the Indians of San Fernando is given with some detail (pp. 14,15). The 
“idolatry” of the San Carlos Indians consisted in ‘“‘blowing smoke to 
the sun, the moon, and to certain people who they believe live in the 
sky” (p. 22), The record contains many interesting items concerning 
habits and customs, shamans, marriage, death, and funeral ceremonies, 
etc. 

MISSOURI-SASKATCHEWAN AREA. — In the ‘‘American Anthropolo- 
gist” (vol. x, n. s. pp. 197-207) for April-June, 1908, Dr. Clark Wissler 
discusses the ‘‘Ethnographical Problems of the Missouri-Saskatchewan 
Area,” a region in which are to be found groups of people belonging to 
the Athabaskan (Kiowa Apache, Sarcee), Algonkian (Blackfeet, Atsina, 
Arapaho, Cheyenne, Plains Cree), Caddoan (Pawnee, Wichita, Arikara), 
Kiowan, Siouan (almost all the chief, tribes), Shoshonian (Comanche, 
etc.), and transient groups of the Sahaptian and Kitunahan. Of interest 
to the folklorist are the problems connected with art, song and music, 
mythology, social and ceremonial organizations, sun-dance, modern 
ceremonies, etc. According to Dr. Wissler ‘“‘the material culture, the 
art and the social organization of the Missouri-Saskatchewan area seem 
more uniform than the ceremonial and religious culture.”” With respect 
both to the sun-dance and to their mythology, “‘the members of the 
Algonkian group seem to fall into a class as opposed to the Siouan, 
Caddoan, and Shoshonian groups.” But, ‘‘on a broader view of cere- 
monial organization, the Algonkian and Siouan groups constitute a class 
as opposed to the Caddoan and Shoshonian.” The tpi seems to have 
originated in the north and to have been distributed southward chiefly 
by the Kiowa and Kiowa Apache. From the north came also the dog- 
travois. On the northeastern border of the area there seems to have 
been a great development of the realistic decorative and other art, on 
the southwestern an accentuation of the geometric, — the whole Siouan 
stock has a rather high development of the pictographic art. The geo- 
metric art “was introduced from the southwestern part of the conti- 
nent.’”’ As to mythology the Shoshonian group has less in common with 
the others and stands somewhat apart. The mythology, on the whole, 
‘still shows an eastern and a western character.” The camp-circle 
seems to have been much more elaborate and ceremonially important 
among the southern tribes than elsewhere in the area, and ‘‘among the 
Blackfeet the camp-circle seems to be definitely attached to the sun-dance, 
suggesting that the latter may have been a factor in the distribution of 
the former.” As to the sun-dance itself, ‘‘there are not wanting many 
indications that the ceremony as now practised by many tribes is the 
result of a gradual accumulation both of ceremonies and ideas,’’ — the 
torture-feature, e. g. of the sun-dance, ‘‘seems to have been a separate 
institution among the Missouri River tribes, later incorporated into their 
sun-dance and eventually passed on to other tribes.”” Among the ‘ mod- 
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ern ceremonies of more suggestion than comparative value, since they 
have been introduced within the historical period and their movements 
traced,” are the Ghost dance, Omaha dance, Women’s dance, ‘ea dance, 
and Mescal eating. As Dr. Wissler points out, material is at hand and 
accumulating for comparative ethnographical studies of this area that 
shall do for it what has been already done for the Californian and North 
Pacific areas. 

MUSKOGIAN. — Creek. Dr. F. G. Speck’s monograph on ‘‘ The 
Creek Indians of Taskigi Town,” which appears as vol. ii, part 2 (pp. 99- 
164, 4 pl., map) of the ‘“‘Memoirs of the American Anthropological 
Association,” treats of material culture (economics, utensils, clothing), 
social organization (the town, town officials, the clan), customs (birth, 
naming, initiation, marriage, warfare, mortuary, temperamental char- 
acteristics), shamanism (formulistic songs, shamanistic contests), reli- 
gious beliefs and ceremonies (annual harvest ceremony), myths (origin of 
the earth, origin of clans, origin of diseases and medicines, rabbit and 
tar-baby, rabbit outwits wolf, rabbit outwits panther, rabbit and turtle 
race, rabbit fooled by opossum, rabbit outwits tie-snake, punishing a 
shaman, panther and deer, the stupid woman, the foolish hunters, the 
foolish cook, the hunters and the alligator, the talking dogs, the hunter 
and the talking dogs). Taskigi is one of the 36 towns ‘“‘recognized in 
1905 by the Creek national government in various stages of disintegra- 
tion and intermixture.”’ The Taskigi Creek now number probably not 
more than 150, of whom few, if any, are of pure blood (admixture of 
white and negro). They have forgotten or half remember only some of 
their ancient institutions and practices.. Taskigi appears to have been a 
“‘white,” or ‘‘peace’”’ town, “wherein no blood could be shed, and which 
was governed by civil instead of military officials.” The initiation of boys 
and their acquisition of names occurred in connection with the annual 
harvest ceremony. Girls, it seems, ‘were not called by the totem name, 
but were generally addressed by the kinship term or named after some 
natural occurrence or object connected with their birth; this name they 
retained without change through life. Examples of female names are 
now very rare.”” The husband, married into another town, although he 
then belongs to that town, and his children as well, is not permitted to 
play ball against his own town, — if he does so he is termed ohdisa, i. e. 
“‘traitor.”? On the death of an individual, the fire always kept burning in 
the house was let go out and a new one kindled with ceremony and song. 
According to Creek belief the animals made all the diseases and the 
plants furnished the remedies and antidotes. In this they agree with the 
Cherokee. Moreover, “the belief in sympathetic healing and the signifi- 
cance given to cardinal points and colors are also characteristic of the 
medicine practices of the Cherokee.” At pages 124-132 are given the 
Creek song and formule tests, with interlinear translations of 10 formu- 
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listic songs concerning the cure of diseases caused by deer, sun, snake, 
wildcat, spirit, beaver, bird, etc. Formerly shamanistic contests to deter- 
mine superiority, sometimes inter-tribal (e. g. between the shamans of 
the Creeks and the Osage) were common. The great religious ceremony 
of the Creeks is the pdskida, or “busk,’’ the annual festival of the corn- 
harvest, described with some detail at pages 137-144. In connection 
with this ceremony, at its last celebration, the following dances were 
performed: skunk, gun, mule, alligator, duck, buzzard, horse, rabbit, fish, 
drunken, leaf, skeleton, crazy, buffalo, chicken, screech-owl, long-eared 
owl, ball-game, steal-each-other (followed by licentiousness). According 
to Dr. Speck (p. 135): “‘ The extension of the animistic concept over ac- 
culturated objects, such as the chicken, horse, mule, and gun, which con- 
tribute to daily existence in the same way as other animals and objects, 
has stimulated the invention of the chicken dance, the mule dance, the 
horse dance, and the gun dance, since the advent of the whites.”’ In the 
crazy dance, whose object is chiefly amusement, the leader often impro- 
vises witticisms (p. 138). The drunken dance is often obscene and fol- 
lowed by wantonness. Of the myths the English texts only are presented, 
the Creek versions being reserved for future publication. The resem- 
blances and identities with the Cherokee myths recorded by Mooney are 
numerous and striking; and Dr. Speck observes (p. 148): ‘“‘The whole 
myth fabric of the tribes of the Southeastern group seems to be made up 
of elements showing close similarity. So the tales and myths from 
Taskigi town have many cognates in the myths of other Creek tribes, as 
well as of the Yuchi, Cherokee, and Choctaw.” The Creeks explain the 
restlessness and fickleness of the white man as compared with the 
firmness of the Indian by saying that the Creeks were made of the red 
earth of the old Creek nation, while the white man was made of the 
foam of the sea. The majority of the tales “refer to animal trickster 
events in which Rabbit is the chief actor.’”’ There are also tales of “the 
old times,” and among these “are a number in which the stupidity of 
their human ancestors is shown in a ludicrous sense, and these are great 
favorites, being called hobolinigod, ‘senseless.’”? The origin of the name 
Taskigi (Tuskeegee) is not known for certain, but “‘the Taskigi them- 
selves say that it is an old word, and suggest a relation to faskéya, war- 
rior, and fastanigi, warrior.” 

SOUTHEASTERN STATES. Mr. Frank G. Speck’s article on “Some 
Outlines of Aboriginal Culture in the Southeastern States,” published 
in the ‘American Anthropologist” (n. s. ix, 287-295) for April-June, 
1907, résumés briefly the characteristic features of the sociology, 
ceremonial culture, religious ideas, shamanistic practices, domestic, 
industrial, and economic life, decorative art, etc., of the Indian tribes 
(Creek, Yuchi, etc.) of this region. The social unit is “the clan, a 
maternal exogamic and totemic clan tracing direct descent from the 
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totem, which is usually an animal.’’ To the camp-circle of the prairie 
tribes corresponds the symbolic square where the social units are 
assembled for council or ceremony. With some tribes (Creek, Yuchi, 
Cherokee) “the clan assemblage is a permanent thing, and constitutes 
the town or tribe,” and “here the square also is permanent and becomes 
a public shrine with a definite religious symbolism attached to it.” 
Noteworthy features of a negative character are “the absence of organ- 
ized legislation in the town life,”’ and likewise ‘“‘the absence of secret clan 
societies, and, at the present time, at least, the lack of strict taboos 
regarding the totem animal.’’ Foremost in ceremonial culture is the 
annual corn-harvest time ceremony, “including fasting, public kindling 
of the new fire, scarification, and purgation by an emetic of all the males 
of the tribe or the shamans, and ceremonial games.” ‘This annual 
ceremony “marks the annulment of all personal disputes,” and “‘ begins 
a new period of tribal harmony, purity, and prosperity.” ‘The chief 
ceremonial games (accompanied by elaborate ritual) are the chungke- 
game and the ball-game, — here played with two sticks. The shamanistic 
practices of this area are more homogeneous than some of the other 
cultural phenomena. The menstrual seclusion lodge, diet and behavior 
proscriptions for newly-made fathers, initiation of youths, and ‘‘the 
remarkably unelaborate marriage compact” are widespread. Likewise 
belief in plurality of souls, etc. The former “elaborate rites connected 
with the cleaning of the bones of the dead and their reburial in a special 
clan repository,”’ like burial beneath the floor of the lodge, have dis- 
appeared, and “not much of the former industrial and economic life 
of the Gulf tribes has survived the changes wrought by Europeans,” 
Tattooing was generally practised. Among the Yuchi geometric designs 
occur in bead embroidery, and designs of the sun and moon on the 
rims of pottery used in their modern ceremonies. Myths laudatory of 
the totemic ancestors are abundant and varied, and the culture-hero 
(with the Creeks he is “‘a fourfold personality, ‘the Men of Light ’’’) is 
usually identified with the sun. Mythical animals appear as cosmic 
creative agencies. The great tricksters are the rabbit and the fox, but 
‘“‘they are transformers only in a mmmor sense and have nothing to do 
with the culture-hero.”” Some form of migration legend occurs every- 
where. The motif of the great body of tales “is centred about animal 
exploits and how the animals acquire their peculiarities,” — the chief 
incidents are the magic flight (or obstacle myth), theft of fire, rival foot- 
race, origin of death through some one’s mistake. Other noteworthy 
incidents are unsuccessful imitation of the host, journey to spirit-land, 
invulnerable man-eating monster, “tar-baby,” magic increase of food, 
escape from belly of water-monster. Mr. Speck notes that “some of the 
ceremonial practices characteristic of the Southeast may be traced 
directly across the southern plains westward to the Pueblo group.” 
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The use of the blow-pipe, the method of fish-poisoning, employment 
of hammocks as baby-cradles, clay-plastered houses, and certain facts 
in ceramic art “are very suggestive of waves of cultural transmission 
into this region from the Antillean or Caribbean area.”’ Further investi- 
gation of this area will doubtless bring to light many valuable facts. 
TAKELMAN. In the “American Anthropologist” (n. s. ix, 251-275) 
for April-June, 1907, Mr. Edward Sapir has a valuable paper, ‘‘ Notes on 
the Takelma Indians of Southwestern Oregon,” an aboriginal people 
now practically extinct. Interesting to the folklorist are the sections on 
tribal and geographical names; food, fishing and hunting; games, habi- 
tations; clothing, personal adornment; numeral system; social organi- 
zation ; war ; puberty and marriage; mortuary customs. The information 
was obtained in the summer of 1906, and, according to Mr. Sapir, ‘many 
things point to the Takelma as having really formed an integral part of 
the distinct Californian area.”’ Takelma “is spoken with freedom by 
only three or four of the older women now living in Siletz,”’ the other 
few survivors using “the Chinook jargon, broken English, or some 
Athabascan dialect.’”” The Takelma children used strings of camass 
roots for playthings. Smoking tobacco “‘had a semi-religious character, 
the whiff of smoke being in a way symbolic of good fortune and long 
life.’ In the women’s substitute for the game of shinny, “serious 
quarrels seem sometimes to have ensued from both parties claiming the 
victory.”’ Girls who were not tattooed “‘ were apt to be derided as ‘boys.’”’ 
The numeral system is “a {fairly transparent case of the adaptation of 
an older quinary or even tertiary system to a more advanced decimal 
type.” The social organization “was almost the simplest conceivable” 
(a table of degrees of family relationship is given). In the case of seri- 
ous feuds the services of a “‘go-between,” an account of whose proceed- 
ings is translated from the native text (pp. 270-272), were secured. With 
the Takelma, white paint was symbolic of war, “while red was the 
every-day color used by men and women alike.’”’? The only musical in- 
strument known was “‘a rude flute or fife made out of a dry reed of the 
wild parsnip,” and used for love ditties. The “menstrual dance,’’ con- 
nected with the puberty-feast was the most important socially. The 
martriage-ceremony was devoid of dances and singing. The social 
status of children depended on the price paid for the mother, and “ poor 
people’s children were looked down upon as not much better than dogs.”’ 
Ground-burial obtained. Widows mourned by “bedaubing them- 
selves with pitch and cutting their hair close.” In the case of a man 
killed in war away from home, “it was customary to burn off the flesh 
of the corpse, gather up the bones, take them home, and bury them 
there with the usual valuables.’’ With this paper should be read Dr. 
Sapir’s article in the Journal of American Folk-Lore (xx, 1907, 33-49) 
on “The Religious Ideas of the Takelma Indians of Southwestern 
Oregon.” A. F.C. and I. C.C. 
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types of mythical concepts, 226, 227. 

Kroeber, Alfred L., Origin Tradition of the 
Chemehuevi Indians, 240-242. 

Kroeber, Henriette Rothschild, 
Myths, 321-323: 
Two brothers, 321, 322; coyote and the 


frog, 323. 


Wappo 


Lowie, Robert H., Catch-Words for My- 
thological Motives, 24-27: 

Catch-words in general use, or already 
suggested, 24-26; proposed catch-words, 
26, 27- 

Lowie, Robert H., The Test-Theme in 
North American Mythology, 97—148: 
Ehrenreich’s mythological theory, 97- 
100: explanation of mythological similari- 
ties in different parts of the New World, 
97; interpretation by comparative analy- 
sis, 98; r cognition of celestial heroes, 98; 
many fol’ ‘les originally nature-myths, 
99; develo; cnt of the culture-hero, 99; 
solar and lunar criteria, 101-105; inter- 
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Mason, Otis Tufton, Obituary, 362. 
Missouri Branch of the American Folk- 


pretation of Greek and Teutonic mytho- 
logy on naturalistic principles, ror; 
myth-making factors, 101; weakness in 
naturalistic theory, 103; the swallowing 
motive, 103; actions of solar and lunar 
heroes, 105; an alternative theory, 105, 
106; naturalism, or fiction, 105; test- 
theme, 106; trial-theme, 106; human 
features of the test-theme; the symple- 
gades motive, 106-111; naturalistic in- 
terpretation not applicable to all test- 
tales, 107; distribution by transmission, 
108; variants of the symplegades motive, 
108; identity necessary to psychological 
relation, 110; conclusion as to the sym- 
plegades motive, 111; the ascent to the 
sky, 111, 112; celestial and human test- 
tales, 112-114; celestial setting a second- 
ary addition, 113; Japanese folk-lore, 
114; solar context of test-tales, 114-116; 
identification of heroes with heavenly 
bodies, 114; solar context lacking for 
heroes of test-stories, 115 ; the transformer 
cycle, 116-118; celestial nature of the 
transformer, 116; ideal instance of 
secondary association, 117; conclusions, 
118; Southwestern test-tales; secondary 
combination of celestial criteria, 118-123; 
motive borrowed by Cherokee. 118; non- 
existence of criteria distinguishing celes- 
tial from human heroes, 122; explanatory 
myths, 123-125; Von den Steinen’s origin 
for the story of Turtle and Vulture, 123; 
star-myths, 125-127; exemplification of 
the psychical unity of mankind, 125; 
classical examples of nature-myths, 125; 
summarization of Wichita stories, 127; 
reasons for association; additional illus- 
trations, 128-132; secondary identifica- 
tion of the human and celestial in astral 
mythology, 128; observation of the 
heavens not a factor in the development 
of star-myths, 128; interpretation of 
Mexican pictography, 130; résumé, 132- 
134; human heroes and human setting in 
North American test-tales, 132; variabil- 
ity, not unifonmity, of traits proved, 134; 
North American test-tales, 134-139; 
North American hero-tales, 139-146; 
bibliography, 146-148. 


Luisefio, A— Tale, see Sparkman. 
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Lore Society, Papers read at, 83; Elec- 
tion of Officers, 84. 


Miwok Indians, see Barrett. 


Natural Objects, Phenomena, etc., in folk- 


lore and myth: 

Arrow, 150, 280, 298, 299, 300, 316, 318; 
ashes, 273, 288, 307, 314; ball, 155, 304; 
bath, 157; bead, 26; bird’s egg, 19; 
blanket, 103, 165; blood, 26, 43, 44, 79, 
121, 149; canoe, 159; cave, 49, 50; cloud, 
104, 109, 155, 156, 159, 169, 182, 183; 
cocoon, 161, 166; cold weather, 17; cres- 
cent, 99, 101, 233; darkness, 161, 162; 
day, ror; daylight, 162; deluge, 103; 
diamond, 42; drought, ror; dust-storm, 
333» 335; earth, 98, 100, 105; eclipse, 98, 
100, 103; entrails, 150, 164; feather, 27, 
93, 127, 150, 165, 182, 271, 272, 280; fire, 
24, 47, 92, 109, 124, 165, 166, 175, 238, 
277; flint, 113, 174; flood, 165; fog, 159; 
glass, 146; gold, 49; gum, 124; hail, 34, 
182, 183; hair, 69, 70, 154, 159, 175, 231) 
236; heart, 166, 176; hill, 26; honey, 35, 
71; hoop, 119; hot weather, 17; ice, 17, 
33, 103; icicle, 152; leaf, 90; lightning, 
99; meteor, 242; moon, 98, 99, 100, ror, 
103, 104, 105, 115, 118, 129, 131, 134s 
233, 240; mucus, 26, 114, 115; mud, 26, 
157, 329, 331, 334, 336; nail, 101; night, 
101; obsidian, 37, 38, 39, 160; pebble, 44; 
pemmican, 309; pine-needle, 99; pitch, 
175; Pleiades, 103, 125, 326, 128; puff- 
ball, 3x5; punk, 165; quartz, 42; rain, 345 
48, 156, 182; rainbow, 112, 179, 181, 182; 
river, 116; rock, 113, 231; rope, 27, 166, 
167; saltpetre, 70; shavings, 169; shoot- 
ing-star, 127, 239; silver, 49; skull, 278; 
sky, 106, 107, 111, 112, 115, 116, 118; 
slide-rock, 157; snoring, 19 ; snow, 17, 34; 
snowball, 295; solstice, 98, 102; spittle, 
26, 328, 332, 335; splinter, 100; star, III» 
112, 121, 125, 127; steam, 273, 288, 314; 
stone, 48, 49, 105, 116, 156, 279, 319» 
336; stump, 306, 307; summer, 90; sun, 
90, 98, 99, 100, IOI, 102, 103, 104, 105, 
108, 115, 116, 117, 118, 122, 120, 134, 
163, 167, 169, 178, 239, 240; talking ex- 
crement, 19; talking paddle, 19; tears, 
115, 176; thunder, 34, 92, 99, 129, 154» 
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Maidu, Notes on the, see Spenser. 
Marriage-Customs, German, in Missouri, 
see Bek. 


155, 182, 183; torch, 165; underworld, 
106, 113,.114; wart, 100; water, 35, 36, 
47> 9°, 98, 164, 183; wave, 15; whirlwind 
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335; wind, 48, 93, 104, 127, 283; winter, 
17, 104, 151. 

Navajo, Ah-jih-lee-hah-neh, a — legend, 
see Pepper ; A Note on Star-Lore among 
the, see Tozzer. 

Nez Percé Indians, Myths of the, see Spin- 
den. 

Notes and Queries, 82, 83, 246-248, 362- 

365: 
Algonkian words in American English, 
82; Fornvannen, 82; Orkney and Shet- 
land old lore, 82; Cultura Espafiola, 83; 
folk-lore of Illinois, 246; nautical terms 
(English), 246; notes on the medical 
practices of the Visayans, 246-248; items 
of French-Canadian folk-lore, Essex Co., 
Ontario, 362, 363; witchcraft, 363; sto- 
ries of Jean Sotte, 364; weathercock le- 
gends, 365; mourning customs of ne- 
groes, 365; correction, 365. 

Notes on California Folk-Lore, 35-42, 237- 
245: 

A Luisefio tale, 35, 16; Wiyot folk-lore, 
37-39; a Southern California ceremony, 
40; Dieguefio identification of color with 
the cardinal points, 40-42; luck-stones 
among the Yana, 42; totemism among 
the Miwok Indians, 237; two Yokut tra- 
ditions, 237-239; Cahuilla tales, 239, 
240; origin tradition of the Chemehuevi 
Indians, 240-242; notes on the Maidu 
Indians of Butte County, California, 
242-245. 


Pepper, George H., Ah-jih-lee-hah-neh a 
Navajo legend, 178-183. 

Philippine Folk-Tales, see Bayliss. 

Plants, etc., in folk-lore and myth: 
Acorn, 168, 321; angelica, 38; arrow- 
weed, 332, 336, 338, 339; arumroot, 71; 
bamboo, 52, 53; banana, 46; boderush, 
39; cedar, 172; cherry, 159, 173; choke- 
cherry, 18; clover, 323; cocoanut, 46, 47; 
cork, 70; corn, 332, 340; cottonwood, 
331, 338, 342, 343, 344; dragon-tree, 70; 
elder, 314; elecampane, 71; elm, 48, 295; 
garlic, 69; gourd, 28, 29, 32, 332; holly, 
244; Indian hemp (A pocynum cannabi- 
num), 16; jimson-weed, 327; manzanita- 
berry, 163, 173; melon, 332; mesquite, 
339, 345; milfoil, 71; milkweed, 172, 314; 
moxa, 93; mushroom, 276, 309; onion, 
69, 72; parsley, 69; pear, 332; pepper, 69; 
pine, 109, 110, 171, 239; plum, 159, 173, 
174; radish, 71, 72; red haw, 157; red- 
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wood, 39; rosebud, 276; rye-grass, 294; 
sage, 69, 290, 299, 302, 316, 317; sassa- 
fras, 71, service-berry, 169; smoke-wood, 
14, 157; spruce, 37, 42; sunflower, 21; 
sweet-grass, 302, 313, 316; sweet-root, 
304, 313, 318; sycamore, 40; tea, 71; 
tobacco, I10, 229, 230; turmip, 71, 294; 
weed, 279, 307; willow, 18, 274, 288, 296, 
314, 338, 339) 343) 344; yarrow, 71; 
yucca, 35, 231. 


Record of American Indian Folk-Lore, 88- 
94, 258-263, 366-375: 
Algonkian, 88-90, 366, 367; Athabascan, 
367, 369; California, g9o-92; Chinookan, 
92,93; Koluschan, 369, 370; Lutuamian, 
93; Mission Indians, 370, 371; Missouri- 
Saskatchewan area, 371, 372; Moquelum- 
nan, 93; Muskogian, 372, 373; Natch- 
ezan, 93, 94; Siouan, 94; North America, 
258; Southeastern States, 373-375; Ta- 
kelman, 375; Washoan, 258; Zufiian, 258. 
Central America, 258, 259; Costa Rica, 
258, 259: West Indies, 260; St. Kitts and 
Nevis, 260; South America, 260-263; 
Bororoan, 260; Ecuador, 261-263; Ji- 
varan, 263; myths and legends, 263. 

Record of European Folk-Lore in America, 
94-96, 267, 268: 
Superstition (California), 94-96; Cana- 
dian French, 267, 268; Cuba, 268; folk- 
dances, 268. 

Record of Negro Folk-Lore, 263-267: 
Brazil, 263, 264; Cuba, 264, 265; Hayti, 
265; Jamaica, 265-267; Surinam, 267. 


Sapir, Edward, Luck-Stones among the 
Yana, 42: 

Shape and color-markings of stones, 42; 
baskets for luck-stones, 42; transference 
of magic power from luck-stones, 42. 

Shaman, Some Aspects of the American, 
see Dixon. 

Sinclair, A. T., Gypsy and Oriental Musi- 

cal Instruments, 205-221: 
General sketch, 205-207; the tzimbal, 
207-211; Pan’s pipe, kobza, and vertical 
flute, 211-215; the bagpipe, 215-230; 
conclusion, 220, 221. 

Sparkman, P. S., A Luisefio Tale, 35, 36: 
Wonderful power of witchcraft possessed 
by a Nahyam, 35; goes to the home of the 
Pavawut, 35; an inexhaustible supply of 
drink and honey, 35, 36; warned by the 
Pavawut not to divulge anything he has 
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seen, 36; result of inability to withstand 
importunities of his wife, 36. 

Spenser, D. L., Notes on the Maidu Indians 
of Butte County, California, 242-245: 
Meteors, 242, 243; Chamlakhu, 243; 
rattlesnake, 243; miuku, 243; flint-work- 
ing and arrows, 243; Buumo, 244, 245. 

Spinden, Herbert J., Myths of the Nez 

Percé Indians, I, 13-23: 
Introduction, 13; creation story, 13; 
Iitswewitsix, the Kamiah monster, 14; 
how the salmon got over the falls, 15; the 
log worm, 16; coyote and winter have a 
war, 17; coyote and the grizzly bear, 17, 
18; coyote and salmon, 18, 19; Katstaino- 
miots or elbow-baby, 19-21; porcupine 
and coyote, 21-23; up a creek, 23; coyote 
and fox, 23. 

Spinden, Herbert J., Myths of the Nez 

Percé Indians, II, 149-158: 
Yayakyaye, the girl who killed her own 
brothers, 149-152; the grizzly bears, 152, 
153; the beavers, 153,154; howthe rabbit 
got his wife, 154, 155; the boy and the ball, 
155, 156; Iwapnepatswitki, or Cry-be- 
cause-he-had-no-Wife, 156,157; howthe 
Nez Percé obtained horses, 158. 

Stefansson, V., Notes on the Theory and 

Treatment of Diseases among the Mac- 
kenzie River Eskimo, 43-45: 
Eskimo cure-all, 43; cause of disease, 43; 
scars, 43; headache and earache, 44; 
head eaten away by stone, 44; birth of 
boy preferred to that of girl, 44; child- 
birth, 45; cooked food in sickness, 45. 

Stewart, George W., Two Yokuts Tradi- 
tions, 237-239: 

The origin of fire, 237, 238; the turtle, 
238, 2309. 


Test-Theme, the, in North American My- 
thology, see Lowe. 

Tozzer, Alfred M., A Note on Star-Lore 
among the Navajos, 28-32: 
Celebration of the Night Chant, 28; sand 
pictures, 28, 29, 32; general use of gourd 
rattles, 28; gourd rattles carried by the 
gods, 28; making of the rattle, 28; Gana- 
skidi, 29; symbolism of stars on rattles, 
29; identification of stars and constella- 
tions with rattle decoration, 30; obser- 
vation of primitive man, 30, 32; star 
maps, 31. 


Wappo Myths, see Kroeber. 
Waterman, Thomas, Dieguefio Identifica- 


tion of Color with the Cardinal Points, 
40-42: 

Suggestion of color in songs for the Eagle 
Dance, 40; distinction of color in east and 
west, 41; color-concept for north and 
south, 41; color system in medicine for 
mourning rite, 41; blue and green not 
distinguished, 41; black for setting sun, 
42; white for rising sun, 42. 


Waxman, Samuel M., The Don Juan 


Legend in Literature, 184-204: 
Introduction, 184, 185; origin of name, 
185-187; earliest literary forms of the 
legend, 187-192; later rendering of the 
legend, 192-195; Don Juan of the nine- 
teenth century, 195-202; bibliography of 
Don Juan literature, 202-204; biblio- 
graphy of critical works, 204. 


Wilson, Charles Bundy, Notes on Folk- 


Medicine, 68-73: 

Black on folk-medicine, 68; source of the 
remedies here given, 68; reverence for 
inedical booklet, 69; connection of heal- 
ing with religion, 69; health, 69; nose- 
bleed, 69; insanity caused by love, 70; 
homesickness, 71; melancholy, 71; 
beauty, 71; diffidence, 71; deafness, 71; 
whitlow, 72; rheumatism, 72. 


Wiyot Folk-Lore, see Kroeber. 
Woosley, David J., Cahuilla Tales, 239, 


240: 
The shooting star, 239; a visit to the sun, 
239, 240. 


Wright, Arthur, An Athabascan Tradition 


from Alaska, 33, 34: 

Journey of two brothers, 33; float down 
stream on cake of ice, 33; killa porcupine 
for food, 33; come to village where there 
are no young men, 33; older brother 
killed in a test of marksmanship, 33; 
younger brother starts to return, and 
overcomes monsters of which he has 
been warned, 33, 34; supernatural helper, 
34; carried home by an ermine, 34; why 
the ermine has white around its neck, 
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Yana, Luck-Stones among the, see Sapir. 
Yokuts, Two — Traditions, see Stewart. 
Yuma, Account of Origins, see Harring- 


ton. 
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